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GUNTER  EICH— LYCRICIST 

Claude  R.  Owen 
Brock  University 


"Gunter  Eich — Lyricist,"  a  title  with  a  ring  of  finality,  almost 
resembling  an  obituary.  Gunter  Eich  himself  is  at  fault,  for  in  1964  he 
published  a  small  volume  of  poetry  entitled  Zu  den  Akten,1  which 
might  be  said  to  stand  for  the  tombstone  of  his  preceding  poetic  crea- 
tions, and  Anlasse  und  Stein  gar  ten,2  appearing  in  1966,  for  the  epitaph 
on  it.  Both  publications  have  the  appearance  of  a  bibliophile  edition, 
the  former  of  4,000,  the  latter  of  3,000  copies,  and  each  of  less  than 
80  pages.  Both  titles  seem  to  provoke  the  reader  into  a  closer  scrutiny 
of  Eich's  earlier  poetry  and  to  evaluate  it  in  the  light  of  these  recent 
publications. 

Gunter  Eich  is  not  best  known  in  Germany  for  his  poetry,  but 
rather  for  his  radio-plays,  a  new  literary  genre  of  which  it  was  said, 
not  entirely  facetiously,  that  his  served  as  the  "Eich-Mass."3  His  plays 
are  often  lyric,  and  his  poetry  is  frequently  didactic.  A  brief  survey 
of  some  of  his  cardinal  ideas  and  techniques  will  point  this  out. 

Eich's  first  lyrics  came  out  under  the  pseudonym  of  Erich  Gunter4 
in  the  form  of  contributions  to  an  anthology  of  "talented  but  un- 
known modern  writers,"  as  Stefan  Zweig  indicated  in  the  preface  to 
the  1927  edition.  The  poems  by  Eich  carried  no  titles,  but  were  iden- 
tified by  their  first  lines: 

"Deine  Tage  gehen  falsch  .  .  ."  (p.  30) 
"Verirrt  beugt  sich  der  Mond  .  .  ."  (p.  31) 
"Nach  dreissig  Wochen  .  .  ."  (p.  32) 


Zu   den  Akten,  Gedichte,  Suhrkamp  Verlag,   Frankfurt   am   Main    (1964) 

66  pp.   +   Ind. 

Anlasse  und  Steingarten,  Gedichte,  Suhrkamp  Verlag,  Frankfurt  am  Main 

(1966)    77  pp.   +   Ind. 

"Die  Rede  vom  Eich-Mass  bei  der  Beurteilung  der  Horspielkunst  ist  mehr 

als  nur  ein  Wortspiel.  Eich  ist  Qualitatsnorm  geworden,  und  jedes  dramatur- 

gische   Urteil  liber  Horspiele  wird  zur  Normenkontrolle,   und  jede  Absage 

an  irgendeinen  Autor  ist  dann  so  etwas  wie  eine  Normenkontrollklage.  .  .  ." 

Gerhard  Prager,  "Poetische  Existenz  im  Horspiel,"  Eckart  XXVI,  2,  (April- 

Juni  1957)   pp.  160-165. 

Anthologie  jiingster  Lyrik,  1927  (Hg.  Willi  Fehse  und  Klaus  Mann,  Geleit- 

wort  von  Stefan  Zweig),  Gebr.  Enoch  Verlag,  Hamburg   (1927). 
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"Ich  lebe  fast  ohne  Schmerzen  .  .  ."  (p.  34) 
"Schritte  gehn  in  irgendeiner  Dunkelheit, 

dass  ich  stumm  werde,  wie 

ein  Strauch  verwandelt  bin  mit  den  Jahreszeiten  .  .  ."  (p.  37) 

The  lyrical  speaker  who  is  present  and  identifies  himself  in  each 
of  these  poems  is  mainly  concerned  with  time,  transition,  mortality, 
and  all  natural  phenomena  which  have  become  distorted.  In  the  poem 
"Im  Dunkel  bluten  noch  die  Wunden  .  .  ."  appear  the  lines:  "O 
die  Ketten  der  Vogel,  sind/Raben,  die  einen  sinnlosen  Flug  nach 
dem  polaren  Meere  beginnen  .  .  ."  (p.  33).  This  animal  imagery 
continues  in  "Verse  an  vielen  Abenden,"  where  he  says:  "O  ich  bin 
von  der  Zeit  angefressen"  (p.  7),  followed  by  the  poem  "Herum- 
trabend  mit  hungrigen  Wolfschritten  .  .  ."  (p.  35),  an  imagery  which 
resolves  into  allusions  to  birds:  "Wenn  Vogel  suss  singen  .  .  .  ,"  or: 
"Oder  man  kann  seine  Sehnsuchte  an  die  Fliigel  der  Wolken  han- 
gen  .  .  ."  (p.  36).  A  basic  motive  which  will  appear  again  and  again 
throughout  his  works  has  been  established:  the  problem  of  time 
or  timelessness  respectively,  and  the  imagery  connected  with  birds, 
flight,  wings,  and  screaming  calls.  The  birds  and  all  related  allusions 
may  best  be  called  "Chiffres,"  "Zeichen,"  or  "signals,"  but  not  sym- 
bols; for  a  symbol  is  a  condensation,  a  simplification,  a  reduction  or 
a  compressed  metaphoric  substitute  for  a  known  thing  or  idea.  Eich's 
chiffres,  however,  do  not  fulfill  any  of  these  prerequisites,  nor  would 
the  substitution  "allegory"  for  "symbol"  bring  us  any  closer  to  the 
solution.  The  allusions  point  to  the  unknown,  the  questionable,  the 
sphere  of  reality  which  transcends  that  of  empiric  knowledge.  Eich 
is  convinced  of  the  existence  of  such  a  realm,  which  he  tries  to  con- 
jure up  and  hold  bound  in  a  spell.  He  puts  it  this  way: 

Ich  schreibe  Gedichte,  urn  mich  in  der  Wirklichkeit  zu  orien- 
tieren.  Ich  betrachte  sie  als  trigonometrische  Punkte  oder  als 
Bojen,  die  in  einer  unbekannten  Flache  den  Kurs  markieren. 
Erst  durch  das  Schreiben  erlangen  fiir  mich  die  Dinge  Wirk- 
lichkeit. .   .  .5 

This  confession  points  to  a  total  reversal  of  what  occurs  with 
most  people,  who  orient  themselves  on  the  basis  of  sensorial  percep- 


Giinter  Eich:  "Einige  Bemerkungen  zum  Thema  'Literatur  und  Wirk- 
lichkeit'", Akzente  3  (1956)  p.  314;  reprinted  as  "Trigonometrische 
Punkte"  in:  Mein  Gedicht  ist  Messer,  H.  Bender,  ed.,  Paul  List  Verlag, 
Munchen  (1961)  —  List-Bucher  No.  187,  p.  23. 
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tion.  Eich  finds  this  type  of  reality  unreal  and  only  by  anchoring  him- 
self in  the  world  of  the  word  does  he  find  any  stability.6 

His  next  publication  was  a  bibliophile  edition  humbly  entitled 
Gedichte  which  appeared  in  1938  in  100  numbered  copies,  signed  by 
the  author,  most  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  Gestapo.7  Three 
previously  published  poems  were  incorporated  into  the  new  anthology, 
and  of  the  twelve  new  poems,  nine  are  in  rhymed  4-line  stanzas  (a-b- 
a-b-  or  modified  scheme).  Key  words,  all  connected  with  birds,  char- 
acterize this  rare  collection.  They  are:  wind,  wings  and  flight. 

It  was  not  until  his  next  publication,  Abgelegene  Gehofte,8  that 
Eich's  poetry  became  somewhat  more  readily  available  to  his  readers, 
although  it  appeared  in  a  small  edition  of  3,000  copies,  approximately 
one-third  of  which  were  taken  out  of  circulation  again. 

This  is  the  now  famous  collection  containing  such  powerful  and 
arresting  poems  as:  "Inventur,"  "Nebelmosaik,"  and  "Die  Haher- 
feder,"  born  of  Eich's  war  experiences.  Seventy-three  poems  filled  the 
110  pages,  bearing  witness  to  the  suffering,  surprise,  loneliness,  horror 
and  pain  of  a  soldier  asking  himself:  Is  all  this  really  happening,  is  this 
reality,  and  if  so,  why? 

In  these  pages  the  bird-allusions  dominate  the  imagery.  And  it 
would  appear  that  it  should  be  simple  enough  to  correlate  Eich's  usage 
of  these  repetitive  chiffres  with  concrete  data  and  events.  The  diffi- 
culty however  is,  that  nothing  is  solid,  firm,  definitive  in  his  concept 
of  the  world  and  that  in  fact  the  apparent  aimlessness  of  a  bird's 
flight,  together  with  the  unpredictability  of  the  wind,  which  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  spring  breeze  or  a  hurricane,  best  represents  this  tentative 
attitude  to  a  world  which  has  become  utterly  unstable.  This  is  a  char- 
acteristic which  has  been  called  "Lyrik  des  Grenzbewusstseins"9  or 
"Idyllen  der  Angst"10  or  "unentzifferbare  Hieroglyphen"  ;X1  Eich  him- 

6  Giinter  Eich  elaborated  this  point  during  an  interview  I  had  with  him, 
which  was  incorporated  into  my  dissertation  (Kansas,  1964)  :  "Realitats- 
und  Selbstbestimmung  in  den  Horspielen  von  Giinter  Eich,"  (typewritten) 
p.  221;  Eich  made  a  comment  to  the  effect  that  reality — so  he  had  been 
told — meant  the  world  of  objects  to  most  people,  whereas  to  him,  that 
world  is  unreal.   Reality  meant  the  world   of  language   to  him. 

7  Giinter  Eich:  Gedichte.  Rudolph  Schoofs:  Gravuren.  Wolfgang  Jess  Verlag, 
Dresden  (1938),  re-edited  by  Schoofs-Heiderhoff,  Kassel  (1960)  in  32 
hand-set  copies,  signed  by  the  author.  Walter  Hollerer  reprinted  these 
poems  in:    Konturen,  II,   1,   Frankfurt  am  Main,    (Juli   1953). 

8  Giinter  Eich:  Abgelegene  Gehofte.  G.  K.  Schauer  Verlag,  Frankfurt  am 
Main  (1948)  mit  4  Holzschnitten  von  Karl  Rossing. 

9  Hermann  Schmidt:  "Zum  Verstandnis  der  Gedichte  Giinter  Eichs,"  Zeit- 
wende,  die  neue  Furche,  XXVII,  5,  Hamburg  (Mai  1956)  pp.  308-311. 

10  Giinter  Oliass:  Deutsche  Rundschau,  84,  3   (Marz  1958)   pp.  280-284. 

11  Joseph  Miihlberger:  "Giinter  Eichs  Lyrik,"  Welt  und  Wort  XI,  (1956) 
pp.  7-8. 
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self  was  called  a  man  of  broken  vitality,  in  whom  ".  .  .  erst  im 
Schweigen  wird  die  leise  Musik  des  Innern  horbar."12  It  was  claimed 
that  these  characteristics  point  to  nothing  but  "monologische  Mani- 
feste"  or  an  "argumentum  e  silentio." 

Other  characteristics  of  Eich's  poetry  were  said  to  be  a  corre- 
spondence between  "Naturmagismus  und  Surrealismus,"  and  even  a 
"beschworende  Gebarde  des  Wunsches,"13  etc.  Most  critics  stress  Eich's 
study  of  Oriental  languages  and  proficiency  in  Chinese,  hoping  thereby 
to  establish  a  direct  connection  with  Far  Eastern  mysticism,  with 
fragmentary  utterances  such  as  are  characteristic  of  the  Japanese 
haiku,  or  the  poetry  of  China  up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  of  which 
Eich  has  translated  about  fifty  examples.14  A  minute  analysis,  which 
to  date  has  not  been  undertaken,  would  have  to  decide  whether  such 
cross-influences  do  actually  exist. 

Eich's  favorite  imagery  occurs  in  the  next  collection,  entitled 
Untergrundbahn,15  long  since  out  of  print.  It  contains  those  poems 
which  carry  the  theme  of  war  and  decay,  symbolized  by  crows,  leprosy, 
rusting  armor,  fragmented  conversations,  garbage-dumps.  Again  and 
again  Eich  groped  for  expression  of  what  must  exist,  but  which  is  not 
revealed  to  our  senses: 

Angst 

Zeilen  in  die  Hiigelflanke 
zieht  der  Motorpflug, 
wie  ein  diisterer  Gedanke 
fallt  ein  Krahenzug. 

.  .  .  Wie,  wenn  es  noch  weiter  dauert, 
da  die  Stille  wachst, 
mich  mit  Krahenflug  umlauert 
und  mit  Flugelschrift  behext? 


Kurt  Leonhard:  Moderne  Lyrik,  Monolog  und  Manifest,  Bremen  (1963) 
p.  17;  Leonhard  based  his  criticism  on  Eich's  last  stanza  of  the  poem 
"Wiepersdorf,  die  Arnimischen  Graber"   in:    Abgelegene  Gehofte,  p.    109: 

Verstummen  uns  die  Zeichen 

wenn   Lurch   und   Krahe   schwieg, 

hallt  aus  den  Sternbereichen 

die  andere  Musik. 
Clemens  Heselhaus:    Deutsche  Lyrik  der  Moderne,  Diisseldorf   (1961)    viz. 
chapter:   "Giinter  Eichs  Naturmetaphorik,"  pp.  449-454. 
Lyrik  des  Ostens,  Carl  Hanser  Verlag,  Miinchen   (1959),  reprinted  in  part 
as:  Lyrik  des  Ostens:  China.  DTV,  Miinchen  (1962)  No.  47. 
Compare   also:    Giinter   Eich:    "Chinesisch"    (Ein  Beitrag)    in:    Das  Fiinf- 
minutenlexikon,  Gerhard  Bahlsen,  ed.  Paul  List  Verlag,  Miinchen   (1953 — 
2nd.  ed.)  pp.  52-53. 
Giinter  Eich:    Untergrundbahn,  H.    Ellermann   Verlag,   Hamburg    (1949). 
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In  den  leeren  Himmel  starrend 

weiss  ich  ihn  doch  voll, 

regungslos  des  Grauens  harrend, 

das  ich  lesen  soil.  (p.   11) 

Two  of  the  fifteen  poems  deal  with  the  plague,  festering  sores 
appear  repeatedly,  and  in  "Schuttablage"  the  last  possible  meaning- 
ful question  is  asked: 

Im  verrosteten  Helm  blieb  ein  Wasserrest, 

schweifenden  Vogeln  zum  Bade. 

Verlorene  Seele,  wen  du  auch  verlasst, 

wer  fiigt  dich  zusammen  in  Gnade?  (p.  21) 

Such  a  search  for  a  transcendental  reason  is  doomed  to  failure; 
it  remains  forever  a  paradox:  the  search  for  the  word  that  is  unutter- 
able, for  the  "logos"  that  was  the  beginning:16 

Fragment 

Das  Wort,  das  einzige!  Immer  such  ichs, 

das  wie  Sesam  die  Tiiren  der  Berge  offnet, 

es,  durch  die  glasern  gewordenen  Dinge  blickend 

ins  Unsichtbare — 

Du,  das  Wort,  das  im  Anfang  war, 

du,  so  gewiss  wie  Gott  und  so  unhorbar, 

wie  soil  ich  hinnehmen  deinen  grausamen 

Widerspruch,  dass  unaussprechlich  zu  sein, 

dein  Wesen  ist,  oh  Wort? (p.  22) 

Unlike  Faust,  who  finds  a  meaning  in  his  search,17  Eich  finds 
nothing  but  sadness  and  despair.  For  six  years  he  remained  silent  until 
the  publication  of  Botschajten  des  Regens,18  containing  forty-eight 
poems,  only  six  of  which  had  appeared  previously  (in  Untergrund- 
bahn)  and  two  of  these  with  major  alterations.  The  title  of  this  col- 
lection is  justified  by  the  large  number  of  poems  dealing  with  rain, 
in  the  mountains  and  in  the  marshes,  in  Spring  and  in  Fall.  In  them, 
water  is  conceived  as  an  elementary  force  whose  significant  message 
turns  out  to  be  resignation. 


Compare  Eich's  radio-play  "Das  Jahr  Lazertis"  in:    Stimmen  7  Horspiele, 
Suhrkamp   Verlag,   Frankfurt   am   Main    (19581,    19622).    The   entire   play 
revolves  around  the  search  for  the  meaning  of  one  word. 
Goethe,  Faust  I,  (V.  1237-38): 

Mir  hilft  der  Geist.   Auf  einmal  seh  ich  Rat 
und  schreibe  getrost:  Im  Anfang  war  die  Tat! 
Giinter   Eich:    Botschaften    des  Regens,   Suhrkamp   Verlag,    Frankfurt    am 
Main    (1955%    19612)    The    1963   edition   appeared  in   the   series   "Edition 
Suhrkamp"  as  No.  48.  We  quote  from  the   1961   edition. 
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Eich  employed  in  this  collection  an  image  that  hovered  over  the 
memories  of  World  War  II.  Much  as  in  the  poetry  of  Georg  Trakl, 
Eich  held  out  hope  that  purity  would  resuscitate  from  the  morass, 
although  no  specific  answers  are  given  to  the  questions  he  raises.  The 
message  is  simply  that  "you"  must  adapt  yourself  to  nature,  have  hope, 
show  tenderness  and  understanding  toward  your  fellow-man.  The 
tenor  of  these  poems  indicates  that  the  speaker,  really  soliloquizing,  i.e., 
the  "du"  does  not  refer  to  the  reader,  has  found  some  sources  of  con- 
tentment and  incentives  to  carry  on  the  quest.  The  furtive,  enigmatic, 
mysterious  signals,  which  formerly  he  beheld  in  dismay,  have  now 
guided  him  unto  a  path,  which  perhaps  does  not  have  a  final  destiny, 
but  which  itself  has  become  the  ultimate  purpose.  It  is  enough  to 
pursue  it. 

There  is  no  breakthrough  for  Eich,  and  his  perceptions  are  not 
discoveries  of  ultimate  values  or  absolute  knowledge.  Nor  does  he 
feel  optimistic,  although  his  poetry  is  now  certainly  more  at  peace 
with  the  world  and  with  his  own  anxieties.  "Es  heisst  Geduld  haben,/ 
bald  wird  die  Vogelschrift  entsiegelt.  .  .  ."19  There  is  consolation  and 
comfort  in  Botschaften  des  Regens,  in  the  "message  drummed  from 
slate-  to  tile-roof,  from  rain  to  rain,  .  .  .  like  a  smuggled-in  sick- 
ness .  .  ."  and  this  is  no  longer  frightening,  for:  "I  proclaim  it 
openly,  that  I  do  not  fear  the  rain  and  its  accusations  .  .  ."  (p.  15). 

In  "Westwind"  (pp.  18-19)  Eich  confesses  his  agreement  with 
and  love  for  life  in  all  its  aspects,  though  he  is  not  jubilant  about 
his  proclamation.  The  crows  and  wolves,  traditional  symbols  of  war, 
scavengers  of  the  battlefields  of  yore,  appear  as  frequently  as  in  the 
earlier  poems;  so  does  the  rattle  of  the  lepers.  But  there  are  lines 
which  show  reconciliation  as  well: 

Die  Trostungen  sind  versteckt: 

Im  Kehricht  vervielfacht  die  Rose 

abblatternd 

ihren  getraumten  Duft.  (p.  34) 

Unser  Leben,  es  fahrt  schnell  dahin,  als  flogen  wir  davon, 
und  in  den  Abgriinden  wohnt  verborgen  das  Gliick.     (p.  48) 

Although  there  is  this  trace  of  hope,  we  can  not  even  remotely 
align  it  with  optimism.  The  erroneousness  of  doing  so,  particularly 
on  the  basis  of  one  poem,  or  even  a  small  selection,  can  best  be  shown 
by  recalling  some  previous  interpretations.   I  refer  to  two  of  Eich's 


Botschaften  des  Regens,  p.  7;  all  subsequent  references  in  the  text  refer  to 
this  edition. 
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better  known  poems,  "Die  Haherfeder"  and  "Tage  mit  Hahern,"  both 
having  a  common  theme.  These  two  poems  were  variously  discussed 
after  first  having  been  juxtaposed  by  Maier.20 

[A]  Die  Haherfeder 

Ich  bin,  wo  der  Eichelhaher 
zwischen  den  Zweigen  streicht, 
einem  Geheimnis  naher, 
das  nicht  ins  Bewusstsein  reicht. 

Es  presst  mir  Herz  und  Lunge, 
nimmt  jah  mir  den  Atem  fort, 
es  liegt  mir  auf  der  Zunge, 
doch  gibt  es  dafiir  kein  Wort. 

Ich  weiss  nicht,  welches  der  Dinge 
oder  ob  es  der  Wind  enthalt. 
Das  Rauschen  der  Vogelschwinge, 
begreift  es  den  Sinn  der  Welt? 

Der  Haher  warf  seine  blaue 
Feder  in  den  Sand. 
Sie  liegt  wie  eine  schlaue 
Antwort  in  meiner  Hand. 

(Abgelegene  Gehofte,  p.  58) 

[B]  Tage  mit  Hahern 
Der  Haher  wirft  mir 

die  blaue  Feder  nicht  zu. 

In  die  Morgendammerung  kollern 
die  Eicheln  seiner  Schreie. 
Ein  bitteres  Mehl,  die  Speise 
des  ganzen  Tags. 

Hinter  dem  roten  Laub 

hackt  er  mit  hartem  Schnabel 

tagsiiber  die  Nacht 

aus  Asten  und  Baumfruchten, 

ein  Tuch,  das  er  iiber  mich  zieht. 

Sein  Flug  gleicht  dem  Herzschlag. 
Wo  schlaft  er  aber 
und  wem  gleicht  sein  Schlaf? 
Ungesehen  liegt  in  der  Finsternis 
die  Feder  vor  meinem  Schuh. 

(Botschaften  des  Re  gens,  p.  8) 


Rudolph  Nikolaus  Maier:  "Surrealistisches  Inferno  und  Schlichter  Neu- 
beginn",  Wirkendes  Wort  VI,  (1955-56)  pp.  346-354;  Maier  credits  Brink- 
man  with  having  pointed  out  this  parallel  to  him. 
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Maier's  analysis  concentrates  on  rhythmic  elements,  syntax,  and 
meter.  He  points  to  poem  B  as  expressing  slight  disappointment,  giv- 
ing way  in  the  end  to  secret  happiness.  This,  we  are  told,  is  the  forced 
naivete  of  modern  man  who  rationalizes  himself  into  simplicity.  The 
images  are  abbreviations  and  what  they  do  not  reveal,  the  silence,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  modern  form  of  utterance.  There  follow  a  number 
of  amazing  deductions  (like  "long  experience  with  jays" — "boyish 
courting" — "unadmitted  loving  relationship  to  the  bird-creature  and 
its  blue  feather"  etc.)  and  later  on  it  is  claimed  that  the  jay  withholds 
the  feather  from  man  because  he  despises  him.  But  in  the  end,  he 
makes  him  a  gift  of  the  feather  as  a  token  to  those  who  truly  love. 

The  second  interpretation  was  rendered  by  Gunter  Bien21  who 
stated  the  point  of  poem  A  to  be  that  the  feather  "wird  als  schlau 
bezeichnet,  denn  sie  weiss  ihren  Sinn  verborgen  zu  halten,  ist  ver- 
schliisselte,  chiffrierte  Botschaft,  Spur  und  Weg  zum  Geheimnis."  We 
agree  with  this,  but  not  with  the  comment  that  in  version  B  the  jay 
"retracts  the  secret — an  interpretation  is  no  longer  possible." 

It  might  help  to  glance  at  Reinhold  Grimm's  attempt  to  clarify 
the  situation.22  Indeed  in  B  the  jay  shrouds  the  poet  in  darkness,  and 
only  then  does  it  leave  the  message,  unnoticed,  in  front  of  his  shoe. 
This  poem,  says  Grimm,  is  a  typical  example  of  not  only  "Verfrem- 
dung,"  but  also  "Entfremdung,"  through  its  elements  of  surprise, 
shock,  as  well  as  playfulness  of  language.  The  jay  is  said  to  be  a 
mythical  bird  in  folklore  with  magic  powers.  This,  ironically,  prevents 
us  from  entering  into  his  realm,  shown  by  the  ironic  surrender  of  his 
feather  where  it  can  not  be  seen.  As  to  poem  A,  Grimm  formulates 
as  a  question  that  which  Bien  states  as  fact,  namely  that  it  deals  with 
the  same  motif. 

However,  since  Grimm  reverses  the  order  of  the  two  poems,  he 
comes  of  course  to  an  erroneous  conclusion  which,  to  him  at  least, 
presents  no  further  problems:  "Alles,  was  wir  aus  dem  ersten  Gedicht 
[=  B]  nur  erahnen  und  ungefa.hr  umschreiben  konnten :  In  diesen 
Versen  [=  A]  steht  es  klar  und  glatt  formuliert  da.  .  .  ." 

None  of  the  analysts  were  bothered  by  the  fact  that  Eich  insists 
on  the  blue  feather  of  the  jay  in  both  poems.  And  that  in  version  A, 
the  feather  is  not  the  answer,  but  rather  like  an  answer,  and  thus 
might  be  no  more  than  just  a  blue  jay's  feather!   In  fairy-tales  the 


Gunter    Bien:     "Textstufen    und    Motivzusammenhange    .    .    ."    in:     Der 

Deutsch-unterricht,  XIV,  3    (Juli   1962)    pp.   76-78. 
Reinhold  Grimm:    "Nichts — aber  dariiber  Glasur"  in:   Radius  3,  Stuttgart, 
(September  1959)  pp.  23-24. 
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feather  often  assumes  the  function  of  a  signal,  pointing  out  the  right 
path  to  those  who  are  lost,  while  the  color  blue  has  magic  powers.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  devil  is  often  portrayed  as  being  blue-eyed,  and 
death-associations  with  blue  exist  in  many  societies.  Blue  as  a  romantic 
symbol  is  well  known,  employed  to  convey  the  quest  for  the  unattain- 
able, the  blue  of  the  sky  or  the  blue  flower,  etc.23  Milton  refers  to 
blue  as  the  color  of  the  shepherd's  cloak,  which  is  associated  with  the 
pastoral  poet  himself: 

Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  .  .  . 

...  At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue. 

Tomorrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 

"Lycidas,"  last  8  lines. 

Perhaps  a  more  fruitful  comparison  of  Eich's  poetry  might  be 
undertaken  with  that  of  Trakl,  who  uses  color-symbolism  liberally, 
yet  almost  always  within  an  established  frame  of  reference.  Thus  blue 
appears  to  contain  a  faint  note  of  hope,  that  of  resurrection  out  of 
decay,  and  at  least  in  two  instances,  is  connected  with  the  flight  of 
birds : 

Elis,  wenn  die  Amsel  im  schwarzen  Wald  ruft, 

Dieses  ist  dein  Untergang. 

Deine  Lippen  trinken  die  Kiihle  des  blauen  Felsenquells. 

Lass,  wenn  deine  Stirne  leise  blutet, 

Uralte  Legenden 

Und  dunkle  Deutung  des  Vogelflugs. 

Du  aber  gehst  mit  weichen  Schritten  in  die  Nacht 

Die  voll  purpurner  Trauben  hangt, 

Und  du  regst  die  Arme  schoner  im  Blau  .  .  . 

("An  den  Knaben  Elis")24 

Der  dunkle  Herbst  kehrt  ein  voll  Frucht  und  Fulle 
Vergilbter  Glanz  von  schonen  Sommertagen. 
Ein  reines  Blau  tritt  aus  verfallner  Hiille; 


See  f.i. :  Thompson-Baly:  Motif  and  Type  Index  of  the  Oral  Tales  of  India, 
(Bloomington)  ;  The  Annual  Report  of  American  Ethnology,  XXXI,  pp. 
646  ff. ;  S.  Skard:  "The  use  of  color  in  Literature,"  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Philological  Society,  XC,  Philadelphia  (1946)  No.  3;  P.  Geiger: 
"Die  Blaue  Farbe"  [=  Totenfarbe]  in:  Schweizer  Archiv  der  Volkskunde, 
XX,  (1916)  pp.  156-159  [—  Festschrift  fur  E.  Hoffmann  Krayer];  J.  P. 
Lange:  Vermischte  Schriften,  Meuns,  (1840)  pp.  1-48;  Strauss  und 
Torney:  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  Morgenldndischen  Gesellschaft,  XXXIII, 
(1879)  pp.  502-08;  Schweizer  Archiv  fur  Volkskunde,  XVII  (1912)  p.  15 
[=  A.  Bertholt:  "Volkskunde  der  alten  Juden";  auch:  "Der  Teufel  ist  im 
Orient  blauaugig."]  Handworterbuch  der  deutschen  Volkskunde,  Berlin 
(1929  ff.) 

"An  den  Knaben  Elis"  in:  Georg  Trakl:  Die  Dichtungen,  O.  Miiller  Verlag 
Salzburg   (o.D.)    I  quote  from  the   10th  edition,  p.  95,  II.   1-9. 
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Der  Flug  der  Vogel  tont  von  alten  Sagen  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Sehr  leise  riihrt  des  Abends  blauer  Fliigel  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Und  Engel  treten  leise  aus  den  blauen 
Augen  der  Liebenden  .  .  . 

("Der  Herbst  des  Einsamen")25 

In  reference  to  these  poems,  Heidegger  wrote:  "Die  Sprache 
dieser  Dichtung  spricht  aus  dem  t)bergang.  Sein  Pfad  geht  vom 
Untergang  des  Verfallenden  hiniiber  zum  Untergang  in  die  dam- 
mernde  Blaue  des  Heiligen.  .  .  ."  (Merkur,  1953).  It  would  appear 
that  there  is  a  definite  value  assigned  by  Eich  to  the  blueness  of  the 
feather,  and  it  might  well  be  the  enigma,  everything  enigmatic,  which 
is  compressed  into  this  allusion.  It  is  a  pseudo-answer,  something  he 
can  not  formulate,  and  hence,  by  Eich's  own  admission,  something 
that  can  not  orientate  him.  In  B  however,  he  shows  how  to  live  with 
this  concept  of  an  ultimate  purpose,  even  if  it  is  not  fully  under- 
stood. He  is  convinced  now  that  there  is  such  an  answer,  but  that  it 
is  his  own  imperfection  which  prevents  him  from  grasping  its  mean- 
ing. The  onus  has  therefore  been  shifted  from  the  feather  to  the  poet 
himself.  The  answer  is  not  given  to  him  ([B],  1-2)  but  it  exists  ([B], 
15-16).  Only  thus  can  the  apparent  contradiction  of  poem  B  to  poem 
A  be  resolved.  This  same  duality  of  thought  was  equally  well  expressed 
in  the  following  poems,  which  need  be  juxtaposed: 

.  .  .  Nimmer  fass  ichs,  ob  das  Feld 
Wald  und  Dorf  und  Baum  und  Winter, 
Bild  an  Bild  ergibt  die  Welt 
Oder  was  sich  birgt  dahinter. 

{Abgelegene  Gehofte,  p.  70) 

Verstummen  uns  die  Zeichen 
Wenn  Lurch  und  Krahe  schwieg, 
Hallt  aus  den  Sternbereichen 
Die  andere  Musik. 

(Abgelegene  Gehofte,  p.  109) 


In  the  collection  Botschajten  des  Regens  there  are  no  fewer  than 
thirty-six  allusions  to  birds,  feathers,  and  flight,  and  they  occur  in 
such  a  variety  of  contexts  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  attribute  a 
single  concrete  meaning  to  any  one  of  them.  It  is  true  that  in  a  larger 
sense  they  are  "points  of  triangulation"  for  a  searching  and  perplexed 
spirit : 


"Der  Herbst  des  Einsamen,"  Georg  Trakl,  op.cit.  p.   121,  11.  1-4,  15-16. 
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Kraniche,  Vogelziige, 

deren  ich  mich  entsinne, 

das  Geriist  des  trigonometrischen  Punkts. 


Ich  verfolge  die  Raderspur, 

sie  fiihrt  in  das  Dickicht. 

Der  Schnee  bewahrt  noch  die  Zeichen 

fur  die  Riickkehr  der  Vogel  auf. 

Ich  denke  in  die  Dammerung, 
wo  die  Antwort  auffliegt, 
Federn  bewegt, 
im  Ohr  sich  die  Frage  riihrt. 


(p.  13) 


:p.  24) 


36: 


Vertrau  deiner  Macht  nicht, 

so  wirst  du  auch  nicht  verwundert  sein, 

wenn  du  erfahrst,  dass  du  unwichtig  bist, 

dass  neben  deinesgleichen  heimliche  Konigreiche  bestehen, 

Sprachen  ohne  Laut,  die  nicht  erforscht  werden, 

Herrschaften  ohne  Macht  und  unangreifbar, 

dass  die  Entscheidungen  geschehen  im  Taubenflug. 

(p.  53) 

Examples  of  this  kind  could  be  repeated  over  and  over,  but  the 
above  quotations  must  suffice  to  show  the  tenor  in  which  Eich  uses 
these  allusions,26  and  that  definite  color-values  within  the  emotive 
spectrum  are  inseparably  attached  to  them.  For  a  further  delineation, 
one  would  have  to  investigate  Eich's  radio-plays,  an  approach  which 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.27 

A  very  good  anthology,  edited  by  Walter  Hollerer,28  was  pub- 
lished in  1960  containing  poems  which  had  appeared  previously, 
except  for  three,  one  of  which,  "Die  Herkunft  der  Wahrheit"  (1955), 
is  given  a  prominent  place  as  the  opening  selection  of  Eich's  recent 
book,  Zu  den  Akten: 


I  refer  to  the  article:  "Giinter  Eich  and  the  birds"  by  Egbert  Krispyn  in: 
The  German  Quarterly,  XXXVII,  3  (May  1964)  pp.  246-256,  which  in 
my  opinion  is  the  best  contribution  to  this  problem  that  has  yet  appeared. 
The  following  plays  may  prove  particularly  fruitful  in  this  respect:  "Die 
Andere  und  ich"  in:  Stimmen,  prev.  cit.  Throughout  the  play  gulls  appear 
and  when  the  protagonist,  Ellen,  finds  her  call  in  life  at  the  end,  she  says: 
"Hier  schrien  die  Moven  ihren  heiseren  Schrei,  der  untrennbar  zu  meinem 
Leben  gehorte."  (p.  52)  "Sabeth"  in:  Giinter  Eich:  Tr'dume,  4  Horspiele, 
Suhrkamp  Verlag,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  (19614).  Elizabeth,  the  schoolgirl 
strikes  up  a  friendship  with  a  giant-raven  [Sabeth]  who  flies  with  her:  "In 
die  Finsternis,  die  blendet!" — "Erinnerst  du  dich  auch  nicht,  wie  es  so 
blau  und  dunkel  war,  dass  es  blendete?"  (pp.  123  and  142). 
Walter  Hollerer:  Giinter  Eich,  Ausgewahlte  Gedichte,  Suhrkamp  Texte  No. 
1,  Suhrkamp  Verlag,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  (196P,  19622)  ;  Hollerer's  Nach- 
wort,  pp.  53-58,  is  very  useful  in  so  far  as  it  sheds  some  light  on  the  question 
of  bird-imagery. 
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Die  Herkunft  der  Wahrheit  bedenken: 
ihre  mit  Sand  behafteten  Wurzeln, 
ihre  Fusspur, 

die  messbare  Bewegung  der  Luft, 
wenn  sie  als  Vogel  kam. 

Einsichten  aus  Pervitin 

zum  Abflug  gesammelt  mit  den  Schwalben. 

Fort,  fort,  in  den  Abend  und  iibers  Gebirge! 

Andere,  Steinmetzzeichen  im  Laub, 

nur  begreiflich  dem  Schlafe 

und  eins  mit  den  Scherzen  der  Grossmutter: 

Mach  die  Augen  zu 

was  du  dann  siehst, 

gehort  dir. 

(P-  7) 
This  poem  sets  the  tone  of  Eich's  concern  in  the  following  verses, 
a  topic  not  easily  discussed,  nor  is  it  cast  in  moulds  that  are  readily 
understood. 

Rudolf  Hartung29  singles  out  one  of  the  new  poems  for  analysis 
and  attempts  to  characterize  Eich's  entire  poetry  on  the  basis  of  this 
one  example,  apparently  chosen  at  random: 

Briider  Grimm 

Brennesselbusch. 
Die  gebrannten  Kinder 
warten  hinter  Kellerfenstern. 
Die  Eltern  sind  fortgegangen, 
sagten,  sie  kamen  bald. 

Erst  kam  der  Wolf, 

der  die  Semmeln  brachte, 

die  Hyane  borgte  sich  den  Spaten  aus, 

der  Skorpion  das  Fernsehprogramm. 

Ohne  Flammen 

brennt  draussen  der  Brennesselbusch. 

Lange 

bleiben  die  Eltern  aus. 

(p.  25) 

Although  we  have  no  quarrel  with  Hartung's  analysis,  except 
perhaps  his  conviction  that  this  poem  is  readily  understandable,  we 
are  surprised  that  the  earlier  parallel,   much   like   the  one   between 


29     Rudolf  Hartung:    "Giinter  Eichs  ncue  Gedichte,"  Die   Welt   der  Literatur, 
I,  No.  5,  Hamburg  (14.  Mai  1964),  p.  156. 
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"Tage  mit  Hahern"   and  "Die  Haherfeder,"  escaped  him.  For  Eich 
continues  with  this  poem  what  he  began  fifteen  years  previously: 

Schuttablage 
t)ber  den  Brennesseln  beginnt, 
keiner  hort  sie  und  jeder, 
die  Trauer  der  Welt,  es  rlihrt  der  Wind 
die  Elastik  einer  Matrazenfeder. 

Wo  sich  verwischt  die  goldene  Tassenschrift, 
im  Schnorkel  von  Blume  und  Trauben, 
wird  mir  lesbar, — Oh  wie  es  mich  betrifft: 
Liebe,  Hoffnung  und  Glauben. 

Ach,  wer  fiigt  zu  bitterem  Schmerz, 
so  die  Scherben  zusammen? 
Durch  die  Emaille  wie  durch  ein  Herz, 
wachsen  die  Brennesselflammen. 

Im  verrosteten  Helm  blieb  ein  Wasserrest, 
schweifenden  Vogeln  zum  Bade. 
Verlorene  Seele,  wen  du  auch  verlasst, 
wer  fiigt  dich  zusammen  in  Gnade? 

(Untergrundbahn,  p.  21) 

The  image  of  a  "Brennesselstein"  appeared  in  Abgelegene 
Gehofte  (p.  17),  an  apparently  meaningless  image,  which  yet  em- 
bodies permanence  and  remembrance  in  the  context  in  which  it 
occurs.  It  seems  dangerous  to  postulate  any  independent  meaning  for 
any  one  poem  of  Eich's  without  examining  carefully  the  range  of 
associative  values  of  each  image  employed.  And  for  this  we  must  look 
back,  and  turn  "zu  den  Akten." 

It  is  our  contention  that  poems  other  than  the  one  analyzed  by 
Hartung  reveal  more  of  the  "poet's  progress."  This  new  vintage  seems 
to  show  an  intensified  preoccupation  with  the  instability  of  man's  life, 
impermanence  of  his  abode,  loneliness  and  ostracism.  Though  these 
vantage  points  may  offer  communication  of  sorts,  or  at  least  utter- 
ances by  means  of  "signals,"  they  prevent  true  insight  for  the  first 
time  into  the  poetry  of  Giinter  Eich.  The  images  of  gates  and  bars 
and  locked  doors,  in  fact,  the  sentences  appended  by  question-marks 
and  elliptic  constructions  seem  to  have  increased  considerably.  Thus 
"Bruder  Grimm"  intensifies  the  rhythmic  tension  already  present  in 
"Schuttablage,"  to  the  point  where  only  fragmentary  syntax,  only  a 
hint  of  a  strophic  arrangement  remains,  the  stanzas  being  joined  more 
by  imagery  than  by  rhythm.  It  might  be  said  that  the  fairly  eloquent 
exposition  of   the   poem   "Schuttablage,"    still   partly  descriptive,   has 
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been  dislodged  in  "Bruder  Grimm,"  so  that  the  manifestation  of  fear, 
captivity,  expectancy  in  the  former  poem  have  become  almost  hope- 
less states  within  the  children  in  the  latter  poem.  Such  an  intensifica- 
tion in  Eich's  vision  of  despair  is  directly  expressed  in  "Alte  Post- 
karten"  and  "Neue  Postkarten"  (pp.  10-13).  And  as  in  the  poem 
"Bruder  Grimm,"  where  the  sensations  are  projected  backwards  into 
the  perceptions  of  a  child,  "Neue  Postkarten"  are  really  memories 
upon  which  the  lyrical  speaker  meditates.  The  lines  in  question  read 
as  follows: 

Oder,  mein  Fluss,  erklarbar 
aus  Quellen  und  Nebenflussen, 
mein  Morgengewinn,  meine  Unruh, 
meine  Sanduhr  liber  den  Landern. 

Eich  prefaced  his  radio-play  "Unterm  Birnbaum"  (Radio-script 
of  the  Bayerischen  Rundfunk,  Munchen)  written  in  1951  and  adapted 
from  the  story  of  the  same  title  by  Theodor  Fontane,  with  a  poem 
whose  first  stanza  reads: 

Oder,  mein  Fluss, 

der  keine  Quelle  hat: 

In  Tropfen  sickert  es 

aus  Gebirgen  von  Zeit, 

Wasser,  das  nach  Kindheit  schmeckt  .  .  . 

Here  too,  what  had  been  fully  expressed  has  become  condensed 
to  the  point  of  being  almost  enigmatic,  the  image  returning  to  the 
speaker's  youth  as  in  the  previous  example.  The  yearning  for  this  age 
of  innocence  becomes  uttered  in  two  poignant  lines,  entitled  "Pano- 
rama in  Waterloo"  (p.  24)  : 

Bleibt  im  Sandkasten,  Kinder! 

Wer  gab  euch  preussische  Bataillone? 

Increasing  morbidity  appears  in  "Weltansichten" : 

Man  miisste  Gulliver  fragen: 

Wie  lebt  man  ohne  Verzweiflung? 

Er  ist  bei  den  Zwergen  gewesen 

und  bei  den  Riesen. 

Er  findet  die  Welt  moglich. 

Eine  Frage  der  Statur? 

Oder  des  Unterdrucks? 

Man  miisste  ihn  fragen, 

ihn  oder  Dornroschen. 

(Zu  den  Akten,  p.  27) 

Even  as  late  as  1955,  we  still  find  such  poems  as  "Es  ist  gesorgt" 
or  "Augenblick  im  Juni"  where  it  is  said,  that: 
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Es  ist  gesorgt, 

dass  die  Armen  nicht  ohne  Gebete  einschlafen  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Die  Trostungen  sind  versteckt: 

Im  Kehricht  vervielfacht  die  Rose 

abblatternd 

ihren  getraumten  Duft. 

{Botschaften  des  Regens,  p.  34) 

Wem  gibst  du  den  zerrinnenden  Blick,  der  einst  mein  war? 
Unser  Leben,  es  fahrt  schnell  dahin,  als  flogen  wir  davon, 
und  in  den  Abgriinden  wohnt  verborgen  das  Gluck. 

{Botschaften  des  Regens,  p.  48) 

But  in  the  collection  Zu  den  Akten,  the  aging  poet's  lines  seem 
to  be  pervaded  with  the  increasing  sadness,  loneliness  and  nostalgia 
which  tinge  even  memories,  leaving  them  as  phantoms.  And  indeed 
Eich  seems  to  have  called  this  volume  Zu  den  Akten,  because  the 
poems  in  it  intensify  the  mood  of  earlier  works.  There  are  still  brief 
glimpses  of  love,  but  they  are  overshadowed  by  resignation;  there  are 
moments  of  beauty,  but  horror  and  visions  of  torture  and  death  pre- 
vail. Enigmatic  and  forlorn?  Are  these  poems  the  last  meaningful 
legacy  from  a  labyrinth  of  words,  through  which  only  the  voice  of 
sadness  resounds? 

Eich  still  remains  consistent  in  his  search  for  the  "trigono- 
metrische  Punkte."  Reality  becomes  concrete  only  after  he  has  created 
it.  But  suddenly  this  quest,  the  triangulation  to  determine  a  locus, 
seems  to  have  come  to  an  end: 

Huhu 
Wo  die  Beleuchtung  beginnt 
bleibe  ich  unsichtbar. 
Aus  Briefen  kannst  du  mich  nicht  lesen 
und  in  Gedichten  verstecke  ich  mich. 

Den  letzten  Schlag 
gab  ich  euch  alien. 
Mich  triffst  du  nicht  mehr, 
solang  ich  auch  rufe. 

{Zu  den  Akten,  p.  58) 

With  this  poem  then,  Eich  seems  to  recant  any  earlier  optimism. 
It  would  seem  to  explain  the  title  of  the  entire  collection.  For  with 
these  eight  lines,  Eich  has  stamped  life  and  reality  and  language  as  a 
senseless  game  of  "hide-and-seek";  and  the  game  has  lost  its  fascina- 
tion. Zu  den  Akten  is  his  testament. 

Nevertheless,  this  document,  final  and  conclusive  as  it  may  be, 
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now  gives  rise  to  a  publication  which,  continuing  the  metaphorical  de- 
scription, is  written  in  hieroglyphics.  Not  only  are  the  words  of  tradi- 
tional language  too  narrow  and  limited  for  Eich,  but  syntax,  rhyme, 
and  meters  are  too  restricted  for  him.  Anlasse  und  Steingarten  seems,  at 
first  glance,  to  continue  the  type  of  poetry  Eich  wrote  before,  much  as 
Zu  den  Akten  is  a  climax  to  the  poetic  progression  begun  many 
decades  ago.  But  this  impression  does  not  do  the  new  collection  jus- 
tice. The  title  "Steingarten"  appeared  in  a  poem  of  Zu  den  Akten 
(p.  59)  and  the  new  poem  "Abschliessend"  (pp.  18-19)  continues 
what  might  appear  as  the  same  theme  of  "Brehms  Tierleben"  in  Zu 
den  Akten  (pp.  50-51).  The  two  parallel  poems,  "Alte  Postkarten" 
(Nos.  1-5)  and  "Neue  Postkarten"  (Nos.  1-5)  and  even  "17  Formeln" 
appearing  in  Zu  den  Akten  (pp.  10-11,  pp.  12-13,  pp.  61-66  respec- 
tively), are  continued  in  Anlasse  und  Steingarten:  "Alte  Postkarten" 
Nos.  6-11  (pp.  25-27),  "Neue  Postkarten"  Nos.  6-9  (pp.  28-29)  and 
"Formeln"  Nos.  18-25  (pp.  69-70).  But  these  poems,  although  in  title 
and  sequence  seem  to  continue  their  predecessors,  are  totally  new,  and 
for  the  better  part,  tragically  or  ironically  humorous: 

Formeln 

19  Die  Flaschenpost  abgeheftet 

20  Vergessen  und  vertrunken 

21  Baumwollust 

24     Was  ich  weiss,  geht  mich  nichts  an 

{Anlasse  und  Steingarten,  pp.  69-70) 

Or  perhaps  we  might  look  at  a  more  direct  expression  of  total 
resignation  and  of  the  absurdity  of  any  endeavor  to  the  point,  where 
Eich  composes  without  any  pretense  of  poetic  form: 

Verspatung 

Da  bin  ich  gewesen 

und  da, 

hatte  auch 

dorthin  fahren  konnen 

oder  zuhaus  bleiben. 

Ohne  aus  dem  Hause  zu  gehen, 

kannst  du  die  Welt  erkennen. 

Laotse  begegnete  mir 

friiher  als  Marx. 

Aber  eine 

gesellschaftliche  Hieroglyphe 

erreichte  mich  im  linken  Augenblick, 

der  rechte  war  schon  vorbei. 

(P-  65) 
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Eich  still  purports  to  look  for  signs,  "Das  Zeichen  suchen/statt 
der  Metapher/und  also  den  einzigen  Ort,/wo  du  immer  bist.  .  .  ." 
(p.  32)  but  in  his  poem  "Geometrischer  Ort"  (pp.  71-72)  all  signs 
point  to  the  shadows  man  carries  within  himself,  the  "wall  of  Hiro- 
shima" which  he  tries  to  appease  with  his  "affidavit  of  a  clear  con- 
science." Yet  poems  like  these  are  in  the  minority.  True  hieroglyphics, 
mysterious  word-sequences  which  capture  the  reader  in  a  primeval 
spell,  constitute  the  majority  of  the  new  lyrics: 

Entleert  von  Gedachtnis, 
ich  war  fiinf  Glaskugeln, 
ohne  Laub,  ohne  Ausblicke: 
Gestern  ware  ein  guter 
Tag  zum  Sterben  gewesen. 
Heute  beissen 
den  letzten  die  Hunde. 

(Fortschritt,  p.  40) 

Vergessen,  mein  Taucher, 

beginn, 

die  Kiesel  zu  vermessen, 

Satzspuren  abzugiessen 

in  Algenrost. 

Das  Weltmodell  aus 
Luftblasen,  Beleuchtung, 
verworfenen  Versen. 


Flossenschlage 

zu  Traumen  machen, 

Traume  zu 

Flossenschlagen. 


(Aquarium  1948,  p.  57) 


This  is  then,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  challenging  collection  of  new 
poetry,  which  the  fashionable  term  "avant  garde"  fails  to  define  cor- 
rectly. Having  initiated  a  new  sphere  of  poetry,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  observe  how  Giinter  Eich  will  develop  its  realm.30 


It  is  only  consistent  with  Eich's  concepts,  that  the  last  original  Radio-play, 
"Man  bittet  zu  lauten,"  appeared  in  a  collection  entitled  In  anderen 
Sprachen,  Suhrkamp  Verlag,  Frankfurt  am  Main  (1964).  A  complete 
analysis  is  unwarranted  and  impossible.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  form — 
which  in  a  radio-play  is  its  most  important  single  constituent  element — it 
abolishes  all  established  norms;  in  theme  and  treatment,  it  is  equally  "avant- 
garde"  as  Eich's  poetry,  in  fact  its  general  tendency  is  toward  the  lyrical 
rather  than  the  narrative  or  dramatic  construction  of  Eich's  earlier  plays. 
It  is  just  as  mystifying  as  his  latest  poetry. 


THE  BLACKS  TO  THE  WALL:   THE  CONDITION 

OF  THE  AFRICANS  IN  THE  MANDATED 

TERRITORY  OF  SOUTH  WEST  AFRICA 

Robert  L.  Bradford 
Susquehanna  University 


At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  of  1919  the  victorious  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  launched  a  number  of  novel  experiments,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  League  of  Nations — a  multi-national  organiza- 
tion which  fused  into  a  single  unit  a  number  of  19th  century  develop- 
ments in  international  relations.  While  the  League's  primary  functions 
lay  in  the  area  of  promoting  peace,  security,  and  international  co- 
operation, the  new  organization  was  further  made  responsible  for 
implementing  the  "mandate  system" — a  no  less  novel  experiment  in 
world  affairs  than  the  League  itself. 

The  mandate  system  represented  a  "compromise"  between  the 
British  Dominions,  whose  delegations  at  Paris  argued  for  the  outright 
annexation  of  the  German  colonies  which  they  had  captured  during 
the  war,  and  President  Wilson,  whose  view  was  that  the  war  had  not 
been  fought  for  colonial  spoils  and  that  the  colonies  ought  to  be  placed 
under  some  sort  of  international  administration.  In  the  end,  the 
British  Dominions  received  substantially  what  they  wanted,  for  the 
victorious  powers  assigned  to  each  Dominion  the  German  colony  that 
it  had  captured,  while  Wilson's  nebulous  scheme  for  international 
administration  was  drastically  watered  down.  The  latter  found  ex- 
pression only  in  the  seventh  paragraph  of  Article  22  of  the  Covenant 
— which  paragraph  required  that  the  conquering  nations  (the  so-called 
"Mandatory  Powers")  render  to  the  League  annual  reports  explaining 
their  administrative  policies  in  the  mandated  territories  committed  to 
their  charge.  In  1920  the  League  created  a  special  committee  known 
as  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  to  review  these  annual  reports 
and    to    advise    the    Mandatory    as    to    how    they    might    best    fulfil 


In  a  slightly  different  form,  this  paper  was  presented  at  the  African  Studies 
Association  convention  in  Philadelphia  on  October  29,  1965,  and  at  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  South  West  Africa  held  in  Oxford  in  March,  1966. 
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the  various  obligations  of  the  "sacred  trust"  mentioned  earlier  in 
Article  22,  namely,  to  uplift  the  moral,  social,  and  material  well-being 
of  the  indigenous  populations  by  prohibiting  abuses  such  as  the  slave 
trade,  the  arms  traffic,  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  military  fortification 
of  the  territory. 

Thus  did  the  colonial  settlement  take  the  form  of  the  mandate 
system,  lauded  by  the  Dominions  as  "annexation  in  all  but  name"  and 
deprecated  by  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  as  "a  subterfuge  which 
deceived  no  one."1  According  to  the  terms  of  this  colonial  settlement 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  officially  received  the  former  German 
colony  of  South  West  Africa  on  December  17,  1920.  The  Union  Gov- 
ernment had  already  been  administering  the  territory  for  more  than 
five  years  (having  conquered  it  on  July  9,  1915),  had  already  begun 
exploiting  its  important  diamond  deposits,  and  had  already  allocated 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  stock-grazing  land  to  more  than  8000 
Boer  ranchers  whom  it  had  encouraged  to  move  there  from  the  Union. 

One  cannot  complete  a  reading  of  the  six  hundred  pages  of 
Mandates  Commission  minutes  devoted  to  South  West  African  affairs 
without  concluding  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Commission,  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  did  not  fulfil  her  mandate  responsibilities  to  the 
extent  that  she,  as  an  advanced  and  resourceful  civilized  nation,  could 
have  done  or  should  have  done.  While  the  Portuguese  nationals  on 
the  Mandates  Commission  were  fairly  consistent  in  their  support  of 
and  acclaim  for  South  Africa's  record  as  a  Mandatory  Power,  the 
other  nine  members  of  the  Commission  were  usually  highly  critical. 
Their  viewpoint — that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  derelict  in 
many  respects  in  fulfilment  of  her  international  obligations  for  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  her  wards — was  articulated  best 
by  William  Rappard,  the  Swiss  member  of  the  Commission.  During 
a  heated  discussion  of  conditions  in  South  West  Africa  in  1930, 
Rappard  lamented  that 

on  every  occasion  in  the  past  when  whites  and  blacks  had  come 


See  the  author's  "The  Origin  and  Concession  of  the  League  of  Nations' 
Class  'C  Mandate  for  South  West  Africa  and  Fulfilment  of  the  Sacred 
Trust,  1919-1939"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  International  Rela- 
tions Program,  Yale  University,  1965),  Chapter  6.  Briefer  accounts  of  the 
colonial  settlement  include  David  Hunter  Miller,  "The  Origins  of  the 
Mandate  System,"  Foreign  Affairs,  Vol.  6,  No.  4,  July  1928;  George  Curry, 
"Woodrow  Wilson,  Jan  Smuts,  and  the  Versailles  Settlement,"  American 
Historical  Review,  Vol.  61,  July  1961,  pp.  968-86;  William  R.  Louis,  "The 
South  West  African  Origins  of  the  'Sacred  Trust',  1914-1919,"  African 
Affairs:  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  African  Society,  Vol.  66,  No.  262,  Janu- 
ary 1967,  pp.  20-39. 
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into  contact  in  territories  equally  inhabitable  by  both  races,  the 
blacks  had  gone  to  the  wall.2 

Not  even  the  Union's  generally  favorable  record  in  fulfilling  the 
specific  enumerated  obligations  of  the  Covenant — the  prohibition  of 
the  slave  trade,  arms  traffic,  liquor  traffic,  and  military  fortifications — 
could  dispel  the  uneasiness  of  the  Mandates  Commission.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  it  was  in  the  self-interest  of  the  Union  Government  to 
fulfil  these  specific  obligations;  furthermore,  these  obligations  en- 
cumbered the  Union  Government  with  no  more  duties  than  those  it 
had  already  set  down  in  law  for  itself  in  its  own  Union  territory. 
Moreover,  these  specific  obligations  involved  little  more  than  continu- 
ing to  enforce  or  enforcing  more  thoroughly  the  laws  and  practices  of 
the  Germans  before  them — with  which  the  Union  was  in  complete 
sympathy.  Thus,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  would  have  fulfilled  these 
enumerated  duties  even  in  the  absence  of  them  as  international  man- 
date obligations. 

What  was  there,  then,  in  South  African  policy  toward  her  African 
wards  in  South  West  Africa  that  constituted  the  basis  of  the  discontent 
which  the  author  has  deduced  from  Commission  records?  Undoubt- 
edly, the  underlying  factor  of  Union  policy  which  so  consistently 
disquieted  the  Mandates  Commission  and  led  it  to  imply  strongly  on 
numerous  occasions  that  the  "spirit"  of  the  mandate  was  not  being 
fulfilled,  was  the  similarity  between  the  Union's  attitude  toward  the 
Africans  with  that  of  the  German  attitude  before  1914 — an  outlook 
which  viewed  the  Africans  as  inhuman,  impersonal,  statistical  labor 
units  rather  than  as  individual,  worthy  objects  of  the  vaunted  "sacred 
trust." 

When  Commissioner  Rappard  asserted  in  1930  that  the  mandate 
system  represented  "a  kind  of  protest"  against  colonial  practices  that 
had  preceded  it,  he  was  not  expressing  a  viewpoint  exclusive  to  the 
Mandates  Commission.  Others  before  him  had  said  much  the  same 
thing.  For  example,  General  Smuts  had  claimed  in  1917  and  at  the 
Peace  Conference  that  Germany's  maladministration  rendered  "pre- 
posterous" any  suggestion  that  South  West  Africa  be  returned  to 
Germany.3  In  light  of  such  assertions,  the  Mandates  Commission 
appeared  distressed  that  the  Union  Government  sanctioned  and  con- 
tinued many  practices  of  the  German  administration  which  had 
previously  been  denounced. 


LN,  PMC,  Min.,  XVIII,  14th  mtg.,  June  27,  1930,  p.  136. 
The  Times  (London),  March  13,  1917,  6:5. 
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For  example,  Germany  created  the  "Police  Zone"  in  1911 — that 
area  comprising  the  lower  three-quarters  of  South  West  Africa  directly 
administered  by  government  officials — and  the  Union  carried  over  the 
German  law  through  Proclamation  15  of  1919.  The  twelve  adminis- 
trative districts  within  the  Police  Zone  in  German  times  were  increased 
to  seventeen  during  Union  administration,  but  many  districts  retained 
their  original  German  boundaries  designated  by  Germany.  Germany 
maintained  virtually  no  presence  in  Ovamboland  or  other  areas  beyond 
the  northern  Police  Zone  boundary;  the  Union,  represented  by  three 
native  affairs  officers  during  its  administration,  likewise  undertook  a 
minimum  of  administrative  responsibilities  beyond  the  Police  Zone. 
Germany  established  the  system  of  reserves  in  South  West  Africa,  and, 
since  the  system  was  in  harmony  with  South  Africa's  policy  toward 
Africans  in  the  Union,  the  Union  retained  it  and  expanded  it  during 
the  mandate  period.  Germany  left  the  responsibility  for  native  edu- 
cation entirely  to  the  missions,  aided  by  small  government  subsidies; 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  continued  this  same  pattern  until  1935, 
when  it  established  one  government  school  for  Africans  in  the  Aminius 
Reserve.  The  German  law  forbidding  the  native  to  own  private  land 
was  carried  over  into  the  South  African  administration.  Under  both 
the  Germans  and  the  South  Africans,  Police  Zone  natives  paid  high 
taxes  on  the  number  of  dogs  they  possessed  so  as  to  discourage  holding 
them  in  the  first  place.  Compulsory  branding  of  cattle  was  required 
by  the  Germans;  the  Union  carried  over  the  requirement  to  the  man- 
date period  until  1923.  In  German  times  all  Africans  over  the  age  of 
seven  had  to  carry  passes;  in  Union  times,  males  over  the  age  of 
fourteen  had  to  carry  passes.  German  authorities  distributed  Africans 
among  the  farms,  mines  and  railroads  where  their  labor  was  needed; 
the  South  Africans  did  the  same  through  an  ostensibly  private  system 
of  recruitment.  Africans  sentenced  to  prison  terms  by  German  courts 
were  parcelled  out  as  laborers  to  private  and  public  employers;  the 
Union  continued  the  practice.  Africans  in  German  times  were  subject 
to  arrest  for  offenses  such  as  "laziness,"  "insolence,"  and  "disobedi- 
ence"; the  Union  continued  the  practice.  Under  German  administra- 
tion, "any  'native'  without  visible  means  of  support  was  punished  as 
a  vagrant";4  the  South  West  African  Administrator  confessed  in  1924 
that  the  practice  had  been  retained  under  Union  administration.5 
Extensive  powers  of  "arrest"  were  given  to  all  white  employers  by 
both  German  and  Union  authorities.  In  German  times,  police  officers 

*     Ruth  First,  South  West  Africa  (Baltimore:   Penguin  Books,  1963),  p.  83. 
5     LN,  PMC,  Min.,  IV,  7th  mtg.,  June  27,  1924,  p.  64. 
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performed  a  variety  of  military  and  "purely  technical  administrative 
duties";  under  the  mandate,  South  West  African  police  continued  to 
perform  a  host  of  non-police  functions.6  Finally,  poor  medical,  sani- 
tary, dietary,  and  housing  conditions  at  the  German-owned  mines, 
which  apparently  originated  in  German  times  and  which  resulted  in 
high  native  mortality  rates,  still  were  not  corrected  by  the  time  League 
review  of  the  Union's  record  came  to  an  end  in  1939. 

In  1926  Commissioner  Lugard  asked  a  Union  representative  point- 
blank,  "How  many  of  the  former  German  laws  [are]  still  in  opera- 
tion?"7 The  Union  Government  seemed  averse  to  associating  so  many 
aspects  of  her  native  policy  with  former  "discredited"  German 
practices.  Only  twenty-two  German  laws  were  acknowledged  in  the 
Annual  Report  for  1926  (paras.  96-97)  to  be  in  force  in  South  West 
Africa.  Most  dealt  with  mining,  diamond  taxes,  land  taxes,  and  agri- 
cultural pests — matters  which  were  of  direct  concern  only  to  the 
European  inhabitants.  One  Union  official  had  been  willing  to  admit, 
however,  upon  reflecting  on  the  Africans'  expectation  of  receiving 
their  land  back  after  the  Germans  were  driven  out,  that 

They  [the  Africans]  soon  realised  that  conditions  would  remain 
practically  the  same  ...  as  they  were  in  German  times.8 

Indeed,  conditions  did  remain  "practically  the  same." 

The  Union's  outlook  with  respect  to  native  affairs,  so  similar  to 
that  of  the  Germans  before  1914,  manifested  itself  in  the  ever  prev- 
alent attitude  of  the  white  population,  which  found  expression  in  the 
mandatory  power's  policies — viz.,  that  the  "natives  existed  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  labor  for  the  whites."9  Or,  as  another  author  expressed 
it,  the  whites  of  South  West  Africa  saw  their  land  as  "a  European 
country — with  native  appendages."10 

The  number  of  pages  of  the  Union's  Annual  Reports  devoted  to 
European  as  opposed  to  non-European  affairs  attested  to  the  Union's 
objects  of  principal  concern.  The  number  of  times  that  Union  repre- 
sentatives and  Annual  Reports  complained  about  the  severe  shortage 
of  native  labor  indicated  the  type  of  spectacles   through  which   the 


See  Valentin  in  Cambridge  History  of  the  British  Empire  (New  York: 
Macmillan  Co.,  1936),  VIII,  p.  702. 

LN,  PMC,  Min.,  IX,  6th  mtg.,  June  10,  1926,  p.  45  and  Annex  9,  p.  220. 
LN,  PMC,  Min.,  Ill,  19th  mtg.,  August  1,  1923,  p.   129. 
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Union  looked  at  native  affairs  and  mandate  obligations.  The  Annual 
Report  for  1920  (p.  13)  advised  that,  "The  native  question  ...  is 
synonymous  with  the  labor  question."  The  Annual  Report  for  1921 
(p.  13)  stressed  that,  "The  native  question  is  the  land  question." 
The  native  question  was  never  simply  "the  native  question."  The 
African  was  never  regarded,  even  in  principle,  as  an  end  in  himself; 
he  was  never  seen  to  possess  worthiness  as  an  individual  human.  Con- 
sequently, he  was  never,  in  reality,  treated  as  the  object  of  a  "sacred 
trust."  He  was  treated  primarily  as  an  object  to  be  used  as  needed 
for  the  economic  development  of  the  European  community.  He  was 
primarily  a  "labor  unit" — this  very  term  by  which  he  was  known  is 
devoid  of  personality.  The  statements  of  the  Union  itself  admit  as 
much.  The  dog  tax  on  the  Bondelzwarts  was  "designed  partly  to  com- 
pel them  [the  Africans]  to  come  out  to  work";  during  the  mandate 
period  Africans  existed  "principally  or  solely  as  a  labour  supply  for 
adjacent  farms";11  all  European  farmers  felt  "that  the  natives  were 
there  chiefly  as  labourers  for  themselves";12  "the  men  [suppressed  in  the 
Bondelzwart  Rebellion]  were  merely  encouraged  to  go  out  to  work";13 
healthy  native  children  were  a  blessing  because  they  "represented] 
potential  labourers  of  the  future";14  the  Union  intimated  that  im- 
provements in  public  sanitation  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  native  population,  thereby  alleviating  the  labor  short- 
age;15 the  Union  sought  to  deny  the  Africans  access  to  liquor  and 
fermented  Kaffir  beer  because  their  consumption  encouraged  "brawls" 
and  "violent  headachefs]"  that  made  the  Africans  "totally  unfit  for 
work";16  the  well-being  of  the  Africans  was  of  interest  to  the  Union 
because  "the  happier  the  native  was  the  better  he  worked";17  the  re- 
serves' Tribal  Trust  Funds  and  the  Administration's  insistence  that 
the  economic  development  of  the  reserves  could  be  accomplished  only 
through  expenditures  of  sums  from  those  Funds  were  "inducements] 
to  them  [the  Africans]  to  go  out  and  work  .  .  .";18  the  Union  was 

11  South  Africa,  Commission  on  the  Rebellion  of  the  Bondelzwarts,  Report  of 
the  Commission  Appointed  to  Enquire  into  the  Rebellion  of  the  Bondel- 
zwarts, U.  G.  16-'23,  (Cape  Town:  Cape  Times,  Ltd.,  Government  Printers, 
1923),  p.  30. 

12  LN,  PMC,  Min.,  Ill,  18th  mtg.,  July  31,  1923,  p.  120. 

13  LN,  PMC,  Min.,  Ill,  19th  mtg.,  August  1,  1923,  p.  132. 

14  South  Africa,  Territory  of  South-West  Africa,  Report  of  the  Administrator 
for  the  Year  1921,  U.  G.  32-'22,  (Pretoria:  The  Government  Printing  and 
Stationery  Office,  1922),  p.  13.  [Hereinafter  such  annual  Union  reports 
to  the  League  will  be  referred  to  as  "Annual  Reports  for  (year)"]. 

15  LN,  PMC,  Min.,  IV,   15th  mtg.,  July  2,   1924,  p.   117. 
18     Annual  Report  for  1930,  para.  950. 

17  LN,  PMC,  Min.,  IV,  15th  mtg.,  July  2,  1924,  p.  114. 

18  Annual  Report  for  1937,  para.  305. 
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interested  in  the  Africans  in  urban  areas  to  the  extent  that  their  num- 
ber did  not  surpass  "the  bare  requirements  of  urban  employers";19 
upon  the  insistence  of  the  Union,  missions  stressed  industrial  subjects 
in  their  schools  because  such  subjects  "improved  the  native's  working 
capacity";20  a  "practical"  curriculum  for  the  Africans  was  more 
valuable  than  a  "bookish"  curriculum21  because  natives  had  to  be 
shown  "that  there  was  dignity  in  labor";  in  fact,  prior  to  any  type  of 
education,  Africans  had  to  be  taught  "how  to  work";22  penalties  for 
crimes  most  likely  to  be  committed  by  Africans  in  the  employ  of  Eu- 
ropean masters  were  stiffened  to  provide  more  prison  laborers;23  the 
water  supply  and  storage  facilities  on  the  reserves  were  improved  so 
that  the  reserves  could  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  thus  freeing  native  "shirkers"  under  fifty-five  years  of 
age  to  seek  employment  under  Europeans.24  In  addition,  the  Union 
Government  seemed  to  curb  the  arms  traffic,  to  maintain  the  old 
German  pass  requirement,  and  to  refuse  to  spend  public  treasury  funds 
on  the  economic  development  of  the  reserves  in  hopes  that  such  steps 
might  also  tend  to  increase  the  ever-critical  labor  supply.  Few  actions 
concerning  native  affairs  appear  to  have  been  undertaken  strictly 
for  the  purpose  or  value  of  benefiting  the  Africans,  who  apparently, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  South  African  Government,  had  no  value  apart 
from  their  utility  as  laborers. 

Indeed,  most  Union  policies  appear  to  have  been  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  natives'  value  was  as  a  labor  unit;  most 
policies  appear  to  have  been  adopted  for  the  sake  of  affecting  what 
constituted  the  territory's  principal  economic  problem  apart  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  nature — the  African  labor  shortage.  To  alleviate  the 
labor  shortage,  African  convicts  were  hired  out  to  "suitable  em- 
ployers";25 to  alleviate  the  labor  shortage,  the  "Vagrancy  Act"  was 


LN,  PMC,  Min.,  XXXI.  18th  mtg.s  June  12,  1937,  p.  139.  See  also  Annual 
Reports  for  1924,  para.  98;  1932,  para.  333;  1938,  para.  729. 
LN,  PMC,  Min.,  XXVI,  8th  mtg.,  November,  1934,  p.  60. 
Annual  Reports  for  1925,  p.  51;  1923,  p.  34;  1926,  para.  136;  1929.  paras. 
333-334;   1937,  para.  392  and  LN,  PMC,  Min.,  XI,    12th  mtg.,  June  27, 
1927,  p.  102  and  XV,  9th  mtg.,  July  5,  1929,  p.  72. 
LN,  PMC,  Min.,  VI,  8th  mtg.,  June  30,  1925,  p.  74. 
LN,  PMC,  Min.,  XIV,  11th  mtg.,  November  1,  1928,  p.  105. 
South  West  Africa  Administration,  Native  Reserves  Commission,  Report  of 
the  Native  Reserves  Commission   (L.A.  2-'28)   in  South  West  Africa.  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  Third 
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Meinert  Ltd.,  Government  Printers,  1929),  pp.  i-iii. 
LN,  PMC,  Min.,  Ill,  18th  mtg.,  July  31,  1923,  p.   112. 
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implemented  "when  a  native  [was]  dilatory  in  finding  employment";26 
to  alleviate  the  labor  shortage,  Africans  "free  from  taxation  of  any 
kind"  found  themselves  with  new  taxes  to  pay,  taxes  which  would 
"induc[e]  labourers  to  come  out  [to  work]";27  to  alleviate  the  labor 
shortage,  "grazing  fees  .  .  .  compelled  [Africans]  to  obtain  cash  to 
meet  the  fees  ...  by  working  .  .  .";28  to  alleviate  the  labor  shortage, 
the  Union  resorted  to  formal  recruitment,  "for  they  [i.e.  Africans] 
would  not  come  out  of  their  own  accord";29  to  alleviate  the  labor 
shortage,  missions  were  required  (until  1928;  thereafter,  "encour- 
aged") to  urge  "all  natives  under  their  influence  to  seek  employment 
[with  Europeans]  in  South  West  Africa";30  to  alleviate  the  labor 
shortage,  Welfare  Officers  in  the  Native  Affairs  Department  of  the 
South  West  Africa  Administration  were  "posted"  on  the  principal 
reserves  "to  see  that  there  was  no  loafing  in  these  reserves";31  indeed, 
the  reserves  were  not  set  aside  to  enable  Africans  "to  lead  a  lazy  life,"32 
but  rather  for  "native  servants  out  at  work  to  place  their  stock  .  .  . 
and  collect  there  the  old  and  infirm";33  to  alleviate  the  labor  short- 
age, the  Administration  did  not  allow  "able-bodied  men"  to  remain 
on  the  reserves.34 

As  they  concerned  the  South  West  African  natives,  the  Man- 
datory Power's  administration  of  justice,  its  education  policy,  its  health 
policy,  its  land  policy,  its  attitude  toward  missions,  its  attitude  toward 
the  prohibition  of  arms  and  liquor  and  toward  native  affairs  in  general, 
all  revolved  around  the  basic  assumption  (which  apparently  had  un- 
derlined German  administration  as  well)  that  the  Africans'  existence 
had  only  one  important  purpose— to  serve  white  interests.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  assumption  constituted,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  Union 
native  policy  in  her  mandated  territory  and  was  repulsive  to  most 
Mandates  Commissioners.  The  latter  body  decried  the  fact  that  this 
assumption  was  reflected  in  the  outlook  of  South  West  African  whites 
and  in  the  South  West  African  Administration's  policy. 
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An  interesting  report  which  exuded  more  cynicism  and  contempt 
for  the  Africans  than  any  of  the  Union's  annual  accounts  was  ap- 
parently never  seen  by  the  Mandates  Commission.  This  was  the  re- 
port of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  South  West  African  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  in  1927  to  inquire  into  the  number  of  Africans  on 
each  reserve,  the  number  of  males  able  to  work,  the  number  actually 
absent  in  search  of  work,  the  number  which  should  be  outside  the 
reserves  at  work,  and  methods  to  prevent  them  from  lazily  lounging 
about  in  the  reserves.  The  two  commission  members,  Afrikaners  named 
Colonel  B.  J.  Smit  and  L.  Taljaard,  reflected  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  South  West  African  whites  when  they  concluded  that  "the 
reserves  should  be  a  home  for  the  native  where  he  can  spend  his  old 
age  in  peace  and  rest."  They  found  that  there  were  "too  many 
serviceable  natives  in  the  reserves" ;  while  two-thirds  of  all  adult  native 
males  should  be  working,  only  36%  were  actually  doing  so.  They 
recommended  that  the  natives'  pasturage  fees  in  the  reserves  be  in- 
creased to  force  them  "to  go  and  seek  betterment  outside."  They 
recommended  that  only  men  over  fifty-five  years  of  age  be  "admitted" 
to  the  reserves,  with  magistrates  to  determine  who  was  over  fifty-five 
if  proof  of  age  were  unavailable.  These  policies,  inter  alia,  would 
"make  it  impossible  for  natives  to  idle  about  in  the  reserves  doing 
nothing."35 

Nowhere  else  in  League  records  was  the  dichotomy  between  the 
Union's  attitude  toward  her  European  subjects  on  the  one  hand,  and 
her  attitude  toward  her  African  wards  on  the  other,  more  sharply 
brought  home  to  the  Mandates  Commission  than  in  the  episode  of 
the  Angola  Boers  and  the  Aminius  Reserve  Hereros.36 

In  1925,  2,091  Boers — some  373  families — living  in  Portuguese 
Angola  petitioned  the  Union  Government  for  permission  to  resettle 
in  either  South  West  Africa  or  in  South  Africa.  Originally,  the  pas- 
toralist  Boers  had  trekked  from  the  Transvaal  to  the  Kaokaoveld 
area  of  South  West  Africa  in  1873-1877,  but  had  moved  up  into 
southern  Angola  in  1881  after  the  Cape  Colony  found  it  could  not 
render  enough  assistance  to  satisfy  them  fully.  Having  never  established 


See  footnote  #24,   above. 

The  history  of  the  Angola  Boers'  resettlement  in  South  West  Africa  and  the 
plight  of  the  Aminius  Reserve  are  to  be  found  in  a  wide  variety  of  sources 
published  between  1928  and  1938;  among  them  are  the  Union's  Annual 
Reports,  the  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Union,  Debates  in  the  Union  House 
of  Assembly  and  Minutes  of  the  PMC.  See  also  Heinrich  Vedder,  South 
West  Africa  in  Early  Times,  trans,  and  ed.  by  Cyril  G.  Hall,  (London: 
Oxford   University  Press,    1938),   pp.   418-423. 
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good  relations  with  the  Portuguese,  the  Boers'  accumulated  griev- 
ances led  them  to  their  petition  of  1925.  After  some  initial  hesitation 
because  of  the  possibility  of  Portuguese  hostility  to  the  resettlement, 
Prime  Minister  Hertzog  acquiesced  to  the  pleas  of  a  second  Boer 
deputation  in  1928  and  permitted  their  relocation  in  South  West 
Africa. 

The  Union  Government  immediately  made  available  to  the  South 
West  Africa  Administration  the  sum  of  £350,000  to  pay  for  the  Boers' 
resettlement.  The  Administration  halted  all  other  land  settlement 
programs  in  1928  so  it  could  give  exclusive  attention  to  the  resettle- 
ment of  the  Boers  on  about  4,100  square  miles  of  uninhabited  crown 
lands  near  Gobabis,  Grootfontein,  Gibeon,  and  Otjiwarongo.  It  used 
the  £350,000  grant  to  rescue  the  Boers  from  the  swollen  banks  of  the 
malaria-ridden  Kunene  River  (to  which  they  had  streamed  en  masse 
upon  hearing  that  free  cattle,  oxen,  and  land  would  be  allotted  to 
them),  to  drill  new  wells  on  the  land  on  which  they  were  to  be  re- 
settled, to  provide  them  with  new  cattle  and  oxen  (free  of  disease), 
to  transport  them  to  their  resettlement  areas,  and  to  provide  individual 
advances  of  £800  to  £1,000  to  construct  a  home.  A  separate  agency 
within  the  South  West  Africa  Administration  looked  after  all  their 
requirements.  A  medical  officer  and  a  nurse  set  up  a  hospital  at  the 
Boers'  camp  at  Gamkarab  from  which  they  were  to  move  out  into 
their  allotted  areas.  Itinerant  schools  (six  in  1929,  15  in  1930)  ac- 
companied the  Boers  until  they  were  settled;  the  cost  of  educating 
500  Boer  children  in  such  a  manner  was  £24,959. 

When  a  drought  hit  the  Boers  in  1930,  causing  severe  losses  of 
cattle  and  farm  produce,  the  Administration  "did  all  in  its  power  to 
assist  the  settlers  with  supplies  of  bonemeal,  lime  phosphates,  salt,  vac- 
cines, and  veterinary  advice."37  Loans  totalling  £36,604  were  made 
available  in  1931.  In  fact,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  continued  to 
accept  financial  responsibility  for  the  Boers  until  1938.  During  the 
ten  years  between  1928  and  1938,  the  Union  Government  extended 
nonrepayable  grants  totalling  £539,000  to  the  South  West  Africa 
Administration  specifically  for  aid  to  the  Boers.  The  South  West  Africa 
Administration  offered  the  money  to  the  Boers  in  the  form  of  grants 
and  loans.  Taking  into  account  the  recovered  loans  which  were  loaned 
out  again,  the  Administration  made  available  a  total  of  £674,012  to 
the  Boers  by  1938. 

In  spite  of  drought,  depression,  and  "wanderlust" — 82  of  the  373 
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Boer  families  "drifted  away"  from  their  settlement  sites  by  1937 — the 
South  West  African  Administrator  remained  sympathetic  and  guard- 
edly optimistic  about  their  presence  in  and  value  to  South  West  Africa. 

The  immigrants  as  a  whole  make  a  most  favourable  impres- 
sion; they  are  people  who  have  never  been  spoiled  by  the 
towns,  they  have  retained  their  simplicity,  dignity,  natural 
courtesy  and  throughout  their  purity  of  race  and  language,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  them  will  succeed. 3S 

The  sympathetic  understanding  and  generous  behavior  of  the 
South  West  Africa  Administration  and  Union  Government  toward  the 
Angola  Boers  should  be  contrasted  with  the  attitude  and  policy  of 
these  same  governments  toward  the  Hereros  of  the  Aminius  Reserve. 

In  June  of  1933,  the  Hereros  of  the  rectangular  Aminius  Reserve 
near  the  Bechuanaland  border  sent  a  deputation  of  thirty-five  men  to 
Windhoek  to  ask  for  material  assistance  for  their  reserve.  The  depu- 
tation made  three  major  requests — enlargement  of  their  reserve,  which 
they  claimed  was  both  unsuitable  and  inadequate,  substitution  of  a 
poll  tax  in  place  of  the  required  grazing  fee,  and  construction  of  gov- 
ernment schools  in  their  reserve  to  replace  the  mission  ones.  The 
deputation  presented  its  requests  to  the  Secretary  of  South  West  Africa 
(i.e.,  the  Chief  Native  Affairs  Officer)  because  the  Administrator  was 
said  to  be  unaware  of  its  presence  in  Windhoek,  and  was  very  busy, 
besides. 

Nonetheless,  Administrator  Conradie  reacted  promptly.  He  visited 
the  Aminius  Reserve  in  November,  1933,  where  he  delivered  his  reply 
to  the  Hereros  in  person.  He  expressed  pleasure  that  the  natives  had 
brought  their  grievances  to  him  rather  than  running  "to  outsiders 
who  may  give  them  wrong  counsel  or  advice,"  but  admitted  to  being 
"rather  astonished"  by  their  requests. 

With  respect  to  the  claim  of  the  alleged  "unsuitability  and  in- 
adequacy" of  their  reserve,  Conradie  reminded  the  Hereros  that  it 
was  the  Germans  who  had  broken  them  and  taken  their  land  and 
possessions;  he  rebuked  them  for  expecting  to  receive  all  this  back — 
especially  their  tribal  land — from  the  South  Africans: 

This  could  not  have  been  done  even  if  my  Government  had 
wished  it.  You  cannot  put  the  clock  back.  Much  of  the  Herero 
lands  had  already  been  sold  to  German  farmers  and  there  were 
large  numbers  of  Union  people  who  had  come  up  and  pur- 
chased land.   [Emphasis  mine] 
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To  me  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Herero  people  have  not  realised 
that  the  old  days  have  passed  away.39 

He  reminded  the  Hereros  that  the  white  man  did  not  seize  the  land 
of  his  enemies  without  compensation,  and  that,  while  the  Hereros' 
land  was  not  the  best  in  the  country,  it  was  "the  most  suitable  that 
could  be  obtained.  .  .  ."  Conradie  claimed  that  the  Angola  Boers'  land 
was  not  much  better.  He  rebuked  the  Herero  for  seeking  permission 
to  trek  to  supposedly  better  territory: 

But  let  me  tell  you,  all  these  places  are  much  the  same  unless 
the  people  living  on  them  work  hard  to  develop  them.  .  .  . 

A  lot  of  this  country  is  I  know  not  good  and  a  great  deal  more 
will  require  a  lot  of  money  spent  on  it  in  making  roads,  sinking 
boreholes,  or  making  dams  before  people  can  live  there.  This 
will  have  to  come  out  of  the  Trust  Funds  and  as  I  have  already 
said,  I  cannot  ask  the  white  people  to  pay  for  the  natives'  debts. 
.  .  .  You  will,  therefore,  have  to  wait  until  the  Trust  Funds 
have  money  in  them. 

[There  could  be  no  progress  in  Herero  reserves]  unless  the 
native  peoples  try  to  help  themselves  and  unless  you  try  to 
work  hard  and  build  up  your  people  and  yourselves,  following 
and  adopting  the  methods  of  the  white  people.  .  .  . 

The  only  hope  of  progress  is  by  work,  by  digging  wells,  by 
making  dams  to  catch  water  and  save  it  for  years  of  drought, 
by  preserving  the  veld,  by  fencing,  preventing  overstocking  and 
the  trampling  out  of  land  and  seeing  that  too  much  stock  is 
not  allowed  on  it. 

Now  I  think  the  Herero  people  have  still  much  to  learn  in  re- 
gard to  these  matters. 

You  .  .  .  have  a  big  enough  country  ...  if  you  can  only  de- 
velop it  and  improve  it  as  you  ought  to.  For  this,  however,  there 
is  only  one  solution — to  work  and  earn  money.  The  work  there 
is  no  difficulty  about  if  the  young  men  and  children  are  properly 
taught  by  their  parents. 

Conradie  castigated  the  Aminius  Hereros  for  having  requested 
relief  food,  but  then  refusing  it  when  the  Administration  offered  it 
with  the  proviso  "that  the  recipients  did  some  work  in  return  for  it 
in  the  Reserves,  such  as  improving  the  roads."   He  announced,   "If 


These  quotations  of  Mr.  Conradie  and  all  of  those  that  follow  are  from  the 
Annual  Report  for  1933,  paras.   179-186. 
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they  [the  recipients]  will  not  work  .  .  .  the  food  will  be  given  to  Euro- 
peans and  others  who  are  really  in  want." 

With  respect  to  the  Hereros'  taxation  complaint,  Conradie  re- 
jected their  request  that  a  poll  tax  be  substituted  for  the  grazing  fee. 
This  would  encourage  all  natives  to  accumulate  larger  herds  of  stock, 
adding  to  overgrazing  difficulties  and  tempting  more  natives  to  remain 
on  the  reserves  rather  than  going  out  to  work  for  Europeans.  Conradie 
announced  that  while  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  tax  system, 
£5,556  in  tax  arrears  owed  by  the  Aminius  Hereros  would  be  writ- 
ten off. 

I  must  warn  you,  however,  that  this  cannot  be  repeated  and 
in  future  you  must  pay  your  fees  regularly  or  else  steps  will 
be  taken  against  defaulters. 

To  get  money  to  pay  the  grazing  fees  your  young  people  must, 
of  course,  go  out  to  work  amongst  the  Europeans  and  you  must 
sell  your  surplus  stock. 

In  connection  with  the  Hereros'  request  for  higher  standards  of 
education  and  the  establishment  of  government  schools  in  their  re- 
serves, Conradie  told  them  of  his  pleasure  in  hearing  of  their  new 
interest  in  education,  it  being  "high  time"  that  they  expressed  it; 
however, 

I  cannot  tax  the  Europeans  to  provide  [government]  schools  for 
the  natives.  The  finances  of  the  country  are  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition  and  if  I  open  a  native  school  here  I  shall  have 
to  open  them  all  over  the  country.  You  will  therefore  have  to 
find  the  funds  yourselves. 

I  would  again  urge  you,  as  soon  as  conditions  improve  to  see 
that  the  dues  are  paid  to  the  Trust  Fund  and  I  will  see  as  soon 
as  conditions  allow  that  you  have  a  Government  school  at 
Aminius.40 

Even  assuming  that  a  lecture  on  "hard  work"  was  more  neces- 
sary for  the  Aminius  Hereros  than  for  the  Angola  Boers  (for  whom  it 
was  already  a  part  of  their  value  system),  the  Administrator's  attitude 
and  responses  to  the  Hereros  were  amazing.  In  his  response  to  each 
request,  the  Administrator  consistently  emphasized  the  need  to  leave 
the  reserves  and  "to  work  amongst  the  Europeans."  Once  again  it  can 
be  seen  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  white  authorities,  all  questions  of 


Indem.  One  small  government  school  for  the  Aminius  Reserve  was  con- 
structed in  1935.  The  cost  of  the  land  and  of  the  construction  was  met  by 
moneys  from  the  Tribal  Trust  Fund  (see  Annual  Reports  for  1934  paras. 
252  and  433  and  1935,  para.  324). 
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native  affairs  revolved  around  the  singularly  narrow  matter  of  the 
demand  for  African  labor.  In  this  case,  it  can  be  seen  how  the  au- 
thorities' native  land  policy,  tax  policy,  and  education  policy  were 
predicated  upon  the  African  labor  shortage. 

Under  the  Covenant  and  Mandate  Agreement,  South  Africa  had 
assumed  no  responsibility  for  the  Angola  Boers.  Nonetheless,  their  plight 
and  discontent,  which  apparently  was  as  much  of  their  own  making 
as  it  was  of  the  Portuguese  authorities,  received  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  ten  years  of  Union  aid  in  the  amount  of  £674,012.  Not 
this  much  money  had  been  spent  on  the  entire  African  population  of 
262,000  for  all  purposes  in  the  same  ten-year  period  ( 1928-1938)  .41 

The  Mandates  Commission  never  asked  that  expenditures  on 
Europeans  and  Africans  be  equalized  or  even  allocated  in  proportion 
to  population.  But  the  ten-year  expenditure  of  £674,012  on  2,091 
Angola  Boers  as  compared  to  £566,544  on  262,000  South  West  African 
natives  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  factors  in  Commissioner  Rappard's 
mind  when  he  remarked  that 

The  Mandates  Commission  had  no  cause  to  be  gratified  by 
this  generous  treatment  of  the  white  population  since  it  was 
concerned  with  the  natives  who  were  placed  under  its  care.42 

Commissioner  Orts  supported  him,  claiming  that  the  Union's  view 
that  the  Africans  deserved  no  greater  expenditures  beyond  what  they 
themselves  contributed  in  revenue  "lost  sight  of  the  trust  imposed  on 
the  Administration."43  The  Mandates  Commission  appeared  discon- 
certed that  the  resettlement  of  the  Angola  Boers  was  evoking  the 
singularly  generous  response  from  the  Union  Government  that  the 
League  Covenant  had  reserved  for  the  African  wards.44 

It  is  quite  clear  that  South  Africa  did  not  view  the  mandate  sys- 
tem as  having  been  established  principally  for  the  Africans,  the  vilifi- 
cation of  German  administration  by  General  Smuts  and  the  statements 
of  Union  officials  notwithstanding.  For  South  Africa,  the  mandate  sys- 
tem was  clearly  an  expedient  and  acceptable  arrangement  between  the 
Dominion  annexationists  and   President  Wilson,  plastered  over  with 

41  In  1928-1938,  the  South  West  Africa  Administration  spent  from  its  public 
funds   (raised  locally)   £566,544  on  "native  affairs." 

42  LN,  PMC,  Min.,  XXXI,   16th  mtg.,  June   11,   1937,  p.   126. 

43  Idem. 

44  See  LN.  PMC,  Min.,  XIV,  9th  mtg.,  October  31,  1928,  pp.  85,  86.  89-90 
and  10th  mtg.,  November  1,  1928,  pp.  93-95  and  11th  mtg.,  p.  Ill  and 
Annex  16,  p.  275;  XV,  8th  mtg.,  July  4,  1929,  pp.  66,  72;  XVIII,  15th 
mtg.,  June  28,  1930,  p.  142;  XX,  7th  mtg.,  June  12,  1931,  p.  63  and  Annex 
18,  p.  233;  XXII,  3rd  mtg.,  November  4,  1932,  pp.  31-32;  XXIX,  15th 
mtg.,  June  6,   1936,  p.   136. 
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moralistic  references  to  the  alleged  need  and  desire  to  replace  odious 
German  colonial  practices.  The  Union's  Annual  Reports  and  the 
voluminous  minutes  of  the  Mandates  Commission45  make  clear  that 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  saw  its  mandated  territory  as  "her  little 
bit  more"46 — a  territory  in  which  to  settle  more  of  her  citizens  and 
a  territory  to  develop  for  those  citizens  "for  all  time"  (in  Smut's  own 
words),47  with  the  Africans  supplying  the  labor  and  supposedly  bene- 
fiting thereby.48 

While  the  operation  of  the  mandate  system  in  general  has  been 
rightly  regarded  as  one  of  the  laudable  accomplishments  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  South  West  African  mandate  must  be  excluded  from 
that  assessment.  All  indications  are  that  South  Africa's  intentions  and 
record  fell  short,  in  significant  respects,  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  high 
ideals  of  the  sacred  trust.  From  the  inception  of  the  mandate,  there 
is  little  to  indicate  that  South  Africa  intended  to  have  her  mandate 
wards  achieve  any  ideals  or  aspirations  or  position  in  life  apart  from 
the  ideals  or  aspirations  or  positions  laid  down  for  them  by  the  Euro- 
pean authorities  in  South  West  Africa  and  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  Perhaps  no  statement  better  indicates  the  degree  to  which  the 
Union  intended  to  exploit  her  wards  for  her  own  needs  and  keep 
League  of  Nations'  supervision  at  arm's  length  than  a  statement  by 
Jacobus  S.  Smit,  High  Commissioner  in  London,  in  1925: 

It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  Africa  if  the  native  were  encouraged 
to  look  beyond  the  authorities  in  South  Africa  for  civilisation 
and  support.47 

In  1967  Africans  are  looking  beyond  South  Africa  for  support, 
for  they  categorically  reject  South  Africa's  style  of  "civilisation"  under 
which,  in  terms  of  the  sacred  trust,  they  have  gone  "to  the  wall." 


The   discussion  of  the  mandated  territory  of  South  West  Africa  takes   up 

more  pages  of  PMC  Minutes  than  does  the  discussion  of  any  other  "C"  or 

"B"   mandated   territory. 

The  caption  under  a  cartoon  in  the  Cape  Times,  July  10,  1915,  9:4-7. 

Farson,  op.  cit.,  p.   116. 

LN,  PMC,  Min.,  XXXI,  16th  mtg.,  June  11,  1937,  p.  127. 

LN,  PMC,  Min.,  VI,  7th  mtg.,  June  30,  1925,  p.  60. 
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Some  time  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  there 
came  from  the  island  of  Lesbos  a  young  scholar  to  enroll  in  the 
Cambridge  of  Athens,  then  known  as  the  Lyceum,  the  worthy  fol- 
lower of  the  Oxford  of  its  day,  the  Academy  of  Plato.  The  young 
scholar's  name  was  Tyrtamos,  but  he  soon  became  known  as  Theo- 
phrastus  of  Erasos.1  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of 
Plato;  but  he  had  first  joined  Aristotle's  circle  at  Assos,  and  it  was 
to  the  master  of  the  Lyceum  that  he  came  to  be  instructed  in  the 
many  branches  of  learning  for  which  the  school  was  famous.  He  be- 
came a  teaching  Fellow  in  the  Lyceum  and  its  founder's  most  de- 
voted pupil  and  friend.  When  Aristotle,  upon  the  death  of  another 
famous  pupil,  Alexander  the  Great,  had  to  flee  Athens  in  323  B.C., 
it  was  to  Theophrastus  that  he  entrusted  the  direction  of  the  Lyceum. 
There  the  latter  worked  incessantly,  lecturing,  discussing,  writing.  He 
appeared  every  morning  finely  groomed  and  proceeded  to  discourse 
with  abandon  and  gesture.2  His  greatest  enemy  was  time.  He  is  said, 
on  his  deathbed,  to  have  reproached  nature  for  having  bestowed  a 
long  life  on  stags  and  crows,  creatures  to  whom  such  a  gift  made  no 
difference,  whereas  mankind,  to  whom  it  made  the  greatest  differ- 
ence, had  so  short  a  life.  If  man  could  live  long  enough,  he  would 
see  all  systems  brought  to  perfection  and  human  life  enriched  with 
the  acquisition  of  all  learning.  He  complained  that  he  was  passing 
away  just  when  he  had  a  glimpse  of  the  promised  land.3  However, 
he  did  live  to  a  great  age;  and,  like  most  of  the  Peripatetics,  he 
wrote  prolifically,  especially  in  the  field  of  botany,  in  which  his  mas- 


A  name  given  him  by  Aristotle.   It  means  "divine  speaker."  Cicero  Tusc. 

Disp.  V.  ix.  24. 

Hermippus   Athen.    I.    21.    a.   Cf.    G.    S.    Gordon,    "Theophrastus   and  His 

Imitators,"  English  Literature  and  the  Classics  (Oxford:    Clarendon  Press, 

1912),  p.  49. 

Cicero,  op.  cit.,  III.  xxviii.  69. 
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ter  had  won  no  little  frame;  but  later  ages  remember  him  chiefly  for 
his  fascinating  little  book  called  Characters  (i.e.  character  traits) 
written  about  319  B.C. 

No  explanation  of  purpose  prefaces  these  Characters;  therefore 
it  is  not  certain  just  what  kind  of  work  it  is,  whether  it  is  made  up 
of  extracts  borrowed  from  one  of  his  works  of  rhetoric,  or  one  of  his 
moral  works,  or  his  treatise  on  comedy,  or  a  collection  of  documents 
and  materials  gathered  by  the  author  at  random  to  be  used  eventu- 
ally in  one  of  his  great  moral  treatises,  or  a  choice  of  descriptive 
"models"  for  the  use  of  his  own  pupils  in  his  course  in  rhetoric  and 
suggested  for  their  imitation,  or  as  illustrations  for  Aristotle's  ethical 
doctrines.  None  of  these  suggestions  seems  entirely  satisfactory,  though 
each  has  its  defense.  A  parallel  collection  of  another  Peripatetic,  Aris- 
ton  (end  of  the  3rd  century) ,  copies  the  style,  composition  and 
procedure  of  Theophrastus,  a  servile  plagiarism  except  that  in  Ariston 
the  Characters  are  not  an  independent  piece,  but  constitute  the  end 
of  a  moral  treatise.  It  is  likely  that  Ariston  merely  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Theophrastus'  collection  in  this,  too,  and  that  the  latter 
may  have  been  only  the  conclusion  and  concrete  illustrations  for  a 
treatise  on  theoretical  morals  and  may  have  become  separated  from 
the  treatise.4  Or  they  could  easily  have  served  as  examples  and  warn- 
ings in  hortatory  and  didactic  speeches. 

It  was  a  device  not  unfamiliar  to  any  teacher.  Homer  has 
Idomeneus  show  Meriones  the  difference  between  a  coward  and  a 
brave  man.5  The  Hebrew  Proverbs  are  full  of  little  vignettes  of  wise 
men  and  fools,  culminating  in  the  well-known  sketch  of  a  virtuous 
woman.6  Aristophanes  draws  a  full  portrait  of  the  law-court  lover.7 
And  Theophrastus  had  for  a  pattern  his  master's  picture  of  a  mag- 
nanimous man8.  It  is  likely  that  Aristotle  set  the  example  himself,  and 
that  he  listed  the  various  emotions  or  qualities  in  pairs,  perhaps  the 
extremes  with  which  he  was  greatly  concerned.  Aristotle  also  requires 
that  characters  be  true  to  life.  No  art,  he  says,  considers  the  particular, 
but  a  class;  for  particulars  are  infinite  and  cannot  be  known.  So 
rhetoric  will  consider  not  what  is  probable  to  the  individual,  but 
what  is  probable  to  a  given  class.  He  says  that  a  speaker  must  know 


Octave  Navarre,  Theophraste — Caracteres  (2iemc  Edition  Revue  et  corrigee, 

Societe  d'Edition  "Les  Belles  Lettres;  Paris,   1931),  p.  20. 

Homer  Iliad  XIII.  278  ff. 

Proverbs  31:10-31. 

Aristophanes   Wasps  87-134. 

Aristotle  Nicomachean  Ethics  IV.  3. 
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the  natures  of  men  in  respect  to  moral  virtue  or  character;  so  a  good 
way  to  master  the  subject  is  to  compose  descriptions  of  representative 
men.9 

No  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  found  as  to  why  Theophrastus' 
characters  are  all  of  the  disagreeable  kind,  unless  it  is  simpler  to  draw 
caricatures  than  pleasant  portraits.  Perhaps  it  was  more  effective  for 
his  pupils  to  hold  certain  traits  up  to  ridicule  than  to  force  listeners 
to  make  uneasy  comparisons  between  their  own  shortcomings  and  a 
paragon  of  virtue.  At  any  rate,  satire  comes  more  readily  to  the  pen 
than  ecomium;  and  the  popular  appeal  of  Theophrastus'  new  genre 
(whether  inadvertent  or  intentional)  was  destined  to  wield  a  tre- 
mendous influence  on  subsequent  literature,  and  become  "one  of  the 
most  prolific  of  literary  kinds  which  flourished  in  the  17th  century."10 

One  of  the  most  startling  phenomena  about  the  genre  of  the 
Character  is  its  more  or  less  sudden  revival  in  the  16th  century.  One 
impetus  may  have  been  the  translation  into  Latin  by  Casaubon  of 
Theophrastus'  Characters,  made  in  1592,  which  would  make  it  more 
accessible  to  the  general  reading  public  of  the  day,  and  doubtless 
accounted  for  the  spurt  of  satire  in  the  decade  that  followed,  in  John 
Davis'  Epigrams  (1594)  such  as  a  court  character  known  as  a  "gull"; 
Edward  Guilpin's  Skialetheia  (Shadow  of  Truth)  (1598)  in  such 
pictures  as  "The  Cowardly  Gallant";  John  Marston's  Scourge  of 
Villanie  (1598)  with  his  "An  Ardent  Play-goer"  and  "A  Fashion- 
Mounger";  and  in  two  of  Ben  Jonson's  plays:  Every  Man  Out  of 
His  Humor  (1599),  and  Cynthia's  Revels  (1601). 

But  of  course  the  "character"  was  used  before  that.  We  cannot 
discount  the  influence  which  was  exerted  for  more  than  a  century 
by  Chaucer's  charming  and  unforgettable  pictures  of  the  Canterbury 
pilgrims,  such  as  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford,  the  Poore  Scoler  of  Oxen- 
ford,  the  Parson,  the  Reeve,  the  Monk,  and  many  other  favorites 
(1340-1400).  The  transition  to  the  next  century  may  be  found  in 
Sebastian  Brant's  Shyp  of  Folys  of  the  Worlde  (1457-1521),  a  book 
which  might  be  of  interest  to  the  modern  reader.  The  author's  pur 
pose  was  to  collect,  catalogue,  and  export  all  the  fools  in  the  country. 
His  descriptions  accompanied  by  graphic  woodcuts  made  the  system 
of  classifying  types  very  familiar  to  the  wide  circle  of  readers  to  whom 
the  book  appealed.11  One  of  his  best  known  characters  is  the  Ignor- 


Benjamin  Boyce,  The  Theophrastus  Character  in  England  to  1642   (Cam- 
bridge, 1947),  p.  6. 

Gwendolyn  Murphy,  A  Cabinet  of  Characters  (London,  1925),  Intro.,  p.  v. 
Ibid.,  Intro.,  p.  x. 
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ant  Book-Collector,  of  which  the  subject  matter  though  not  the  form 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Lucian.12  In  addition  to  these 
two  authors,  The  Ancren  Riwle  and  Piers  Plowman  also  furnished 
types  to  early  English  audiences,  though  the  source  may  have  been 
Biblical. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the  genre  had  become 
firmly  established  in  England  by  Bishop  Hall  (1608),  Sir  John  Over- 
bury  (1616),  John  Earle  (1629),  Richard  Brathwaite  (1631),  Richard 
Flecknoe  (1673),  Saltonstall,  Wither,  Samuel  Butler,  and  many  more, 
including  many  anonymous  writers.  The  fashion  lasted  on  into  the 
18th  century  and  with  somewhat  changed  form  into  the  19th  century 
with  La  Bruyere,  Pope,  Addison,  Steele,  Samuel  Johnson,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  on  down  to  the  present  day.  The  trend 
spread  even  to  America.13 

But  it  is  not  with  this  prolific  period  that  we  are  concerned.  The 
field  has  been  well  tilled,  and  many  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
genre  and  its  exponents.  A  bibliography  has  been  compiled  by  E.  C. 
Baldwin,  a  chronological  list  of  character-books  published  between 
1605  and  1895,  which  numbers  well  over  a  hundred  books.14  And 
many  more  have  been  written  in  this  century. 

The  question  that  arises  is,  How  did  the  "character"  as  a  liter- 
ary device  survive  the  Hellenistic,  Byzantine,  early  Christian  and  Dark 
Ages,  from  the  time  of  Theophrastus  till  it  came  into  flower  again 
in  the  fourteenth  century  in  England?  "Thus  the  history  has  two 
stages:  the  first  is  the  history  of  the  schools;  the  second  part  is  the 
history  of  mimicry  or  of  the  common  spirit  in  man.  As  a  rule  we 
hear  only  of  this  second  stage;  historians  of  literature  are  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  in  the  Character  with  Casaubon's  edition;  but  the  first 
period  was  much  longer  in  extending  from  Theophrastus'  day  to  the 
decline  of  the  schools  of  rhetoric  in  the  west."15  Perhaps  the  secret 


Lucian  III   ("Loeb  Classical  Library";  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1946),  p.   175  ff. 
J.  K.   Piercy,  "The  'Character'  in  the  Literature  of  Early  New  England," 
NEQ,  XII,  (Sept.  1939),  470-6. 
E.  C.  Baldwin,  PMLA,  XIX,  104-114. 

See  also  Gwendolyn  Murphy's  Bibliography  of  English  Character-Books, 
(1608-1700)  (Biographical  Society,  1925).  "The  index  shows  the  number 
of  characters  to  be  large,  1430  being  contained  in  308  editions  of  character- 
books  of  various  classes  issued  in  the  seventeenth  century  alone.  Not  many 
could  be  added  before  1600,  and  after  1700,  though  such  a  list  would  be 
fairly  long,  it  would  be  so  rambling  and  indeterminate  that  its  main  interest 
would  lie  not  in  the  number  but  in  the  location  of  its  names."  Murphy, 
op.  cit.,  Intro,  xxxiv. 
Gordon,   op.   cit.,  p.   49. 
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of  transmission  lay  in  this  statement:  "Its  interest  for  the  literary 
historian  lies  in  the  number  of  ways  it  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
not  only  within  its  own  limits,  but  through  the  media  of  five  other 
literary  forms:  satire,  epigram,  essay,  sermon,  and  drama"16  and  one 
might  add  one  more,  the  epistle. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  "Character"  sprang 
up  as  a  safe  medium  of  expression  in  the  dangerous  days  after  Athens 
lost  her  freedom  to  the  young  lion  Alexander  from  the  north.  The 
same  reason  obtained  when  Aristophanic  comedy  gave  way  to  the 
New  Comedy.  The  citizens,  denied  a  part  in  politics  and  even  the 
study  of  national  problems,  took  to  minding  their  private  concerns 
and  fell  to  considering  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.  Attention  to  man- 
ners presupposes  a  philosophy  of  conduct;  so  Theophrastus'  char- 
acters are  an  artistic  by-product  of  a  long  preoccupation  with  the 
terms  of  conduct  defined  by  Aristotle.  Theophrastus  wrote  in  two 
capacities:  as  a  contemporary  of  Menander  and  as  the  successor  to 
Aristotle.  Writing  with  pleasure  as  an  observer  of  his  neighbors,  he 
did  not  forget  that  he  was  also  a  professor  and  that  the  spirit  of  comedy 
might  be  the  inspiration  of  the  characters.  Ethics  was  its  basis,  but 
not  wholly  so;  rhetoric  was  its  end.  The  Characters  were  accepted  as 
a  model  collection  of  ndrj  for  the  student;  copies  were  handed  out 
and  their  milieu  henceforth  became  the  milieu  of  the  classroom. 
Simple  in  form  and  truth,  in  language  not  bookish  nor  embellished, 
they  seem  to  have  become  popular  at  once  and  to  have  retained 
their  popularity  throughout  antiquity.  It  may  be  that  Theophrastus 
(370-287  B.C.)  and  his  pupil  Menander  (342-292  B.C.)  were  writ- 
ing at  the  same  time,  the  one  moral  treatises  or  rhetorical  exercises, 
the  other  comedy,  both  "in  accordance  with  the  philosophic  impulse 
of  the  age  that  not  individual  personages  but  general  types  were 
represented,  which  repeated  themselves  in  men  of  the  same  species; 
thus  there  were  brought  on  the  stage  the  usurer,  the  gamester,  the 
parasite,  the  dandy,  the  cunning  slave,  the  clumsy  peasant,  the  boast- 
ful soldier,  the  stupid  old  father;  they  appeared  under  fictitious 
names,  which  thereby  acquired  a  universal  significance."17  Theo- 
phrastus' characters,  being  all  the  disagreeable  type,  thus  bore  a 
close  affinity  to  Menander's  comic  characters.  They  were  all  safe  to 
use  because  no  names  were  mentioned,  no  personalities  were  identi- 
fied. There  seems  to  be  no  logical  reason  to  believe  that  Menander 

15     Murphy,  op.  cit.,  Intro.,  p.  vi. 

17     E.  C.  Baldwin,  "Relation  of  the  English  Character  to  its  Greek  Prototype," 
PMLA,  XVIII,  412-423;  quoting  Curtius  v.  7.  2. 
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handed  on  the  idea  to  Theophrastus  rather  than  the  other  way  round, 
or  that  the  dramatic  necessarily  preceded  the  philosophical  treatment 
of  character.18  However,  the  question  is  not  pertinent  here.  Both 
writers  were  to  have  their  share  of  imitators  in  the  years  to  come: 
Plautus  and  Terence  kept  alive  the  stock  figures  on  the  Roman  stage, 
and  the  epigram,  satire,  and  oratory  kept  alive  the  spark  of  Theo- 
phrastan  characters. 

It  was  Theophrastus'  contribution  to  literature  to  mould  his 
sketches  into  a  set  form  and  thus  create  a  new  genre.  His  Charac- 
ters always  followed  the  same  pattern:  a  definition  of  the  trait  (fault) 
was  stated,  followed  by  a  concise,  objective  account  of  a  person  who 
typified  that  trait,  giving  an  accumulation  of  acts  or  habits  which 
illustrate  the  unpleasantness.  For  example: 

Garrulity 
Garrulity  is  the  delivering  of  talk  that  is  irrelevant,  or 
long  and  unconsidered;  and  the  Garrulous  man  is  one  that 
will  sit  down  close  beside  someone  he  does  not  know  and  begin 
to  talk  with  a  eulogy  of  his  own  wife,  and  then  relate  a  dream 
he  had  the  night  before,  and  after  that  tell  dish  by  dish  what 
he  had  for  supper.  As  he  warms  to  his  work  he  will  remark 
that  we  are  by  no  means  the  men  we  were,  and  the  price  of 
wheat  has  gone  down,  and  there's  a  great  many  strangers  in 
town,  and  that  the  ships  will  be  able  to  put  to  sea  after  the 
Dionysia.  Next  he  will  surmise  that  the  crops  would  be  all 
the  better  for  some  more  rain,  and  tell  him  what  he  is  going 
to  grow  on  his  farm  next  year,  adding  that  it  is  difficult  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  and  Damippus'  torch  was  the  largest 
set  up  at  the  Mysteries  (stale  news,  for  this  is  clearly  winter 
and  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  were  in  September-October) , 
and  how  many  pillars  there  are  in  the  Hall  of  Music,  and  'I 
vomited  yesterday'  and  'What  day  is  it  today?'  and  that  the 
Mysteries  are  in  September,  and  the  Apaturia  in  October,  and 
the  country  Dionysia  in  December  (as  one  might  say  Labor 
Day  is  in  September,  and  Hallowe'en  in  November  and  Christ- 
mas in  December) .  And  if  you  let  him  go  on  he  will  never 
stop.19 

18  Ibid.:  "That  Sophocles  was  followed  by  Menander  and  he  by  Theophrastus 
was  not  accidental;  no  more  so  than  that  Shakespeare  was  followed  by 
Jonson  and  Hall.  In  both  cases  the  transition  was  from  the  display  of  char- 
acter in  action  to  the  consideration  of  character  in  and  for  itself  and  in  both 
cases  the  explanation  was  the  same ;  viz.,  that  the  creative  was  giving  place 
to   the   analytic   spirit." 

18  Theophrastus  Characters  (Loeb  ed. ;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1946),  III,  p.  47. 
A  late  addition:  "Such  men  as  this  anyone  that  would  stay  unburnt  by  the 
fire  should  flee  by  all  and  every  means  he  can;  for  it  is  hard  to  bear  with 
one  who  cannot  distinguish  leisure  from  occupation.  There  is  not  time 
enough  even  for  that  which  is  relevant." 
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Theophrastus  is  a  keen  observer  of  human  nature  and  makes 
his  characters  seem  real.  We  have  all  known  persons  at  some  time 
or  other  who  possess  the  traits  which  he  describes.  "But  in  composi- 
tion the  work  is  monotonous,  as  uniform  and  systematic  as  a  geometry 
demonstration.  Its  principal  charm  is  its  irony  which  runs  almost 
imperceptible  .  .  .  like  a  suppressed  smile  on  the  lips  of  a  malicious 
observer."20  The  character  sketch  by  its  very  nature  must  needs  be 
limited  in  its  scope  and  adaptability.  It  seeks  to  portray  not  a  full 
man  in  the  round,  in  all  his  complexities,  but  only  one  angle  on  a 
flat  surface,  with  the  spotlight  on  only  one  outstanding  feature.  The 
writer  emphasizes  only  that  characteristic  which  his  subject  has  in 
common  with  other  men  of  that  type,  not  those  traits  which  make 
him  a  unique  individual.  So,  in  the  strict  sense,  this  genre  is  not  a 
true  character  sketch.  It  is  too  restricted  for  that.  It  is  too  brief  to 
give  a  true  perspective  of  a  man  who  is  made  up  of  conflicting  ele- 
ments.21 That  is  the  province  of  the  novel  and  drama  with  their 
entanglements  and  denouements.  We  realize  that  a  garrulous  man 
does  not  always  talk,  for  he  would  not  always  have  a  traveling  com- 
panion or  a  listener;  a  mean  man  is  not  always  niggardly,  or  he 
would  not  have  enough  friends  to  invite  to  a  stingy  meal.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  man  could  scarcely  combine  all  the  expressions  of 
garrulity  or  meanness,  but  the  author  would  glean  evidence  of  these 
traits  from  many  individuals  and  combine  them  into  an  enlarged 
caricature  of  garrulity  or  meanness.  Thus  the  Character  genre  can 
be  used  only  in  situations  where  a  particular  trait  is  emphasized 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  in  epigrams  to  admonish  or  amuse,  in 
essays,  in  sermons  and  letters  to  exhort  and  turn  from  wicked  to 
righteous  ways.  In  some  instances  it  could  serve  as  a  chapter  in  a 
book  of  etiquette. 

With  all  its  limitations,  the  genre  survived.  There  were  two 
channels  of  survival,  the  transmission  by  manuscripts,  and  the  use  by 
other  authors.  As  to  the  first  channel,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
genre  may  have  survived  more  because  of  the  company  the  manu- 
scripts kept  rather  than  because  of  its  own  merits.  We  are  indebted 
to  Strabo  and  Plutarch  for  shedding  some  light  on  the  transmission 
of  the  manuscripts  of  Theophrastus.  Strabo  (XXX. i. 54)  in  speaking 
of  Scepsis  near  Troy,  tells  us  that  Neleus,  a  student  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus,   succeeded   to   the  possession  of  the   library  of  Theo- 


Navarre,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  this  problem  can  be  found  in  Benjamin  Boyce's 

Character  Sketches  in  Pope's  Poems  (Durham,  1962),  p.  113  ff. 
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phrastus,  which  included  that  of  Aristotle  since  the  latter  had  be- 
queathed his  to  Theophrastus.  Aristotle  was  the  first  man,  to  Strabo's 
knowledge,  who  had  collected  a  library,  setting  the  example  to  the 
Egyptian  kings.  Neleus  later  returned  to  his  native  Scepsis  as  its 
ruler  and  took  the  books  with  him.  His  descendants,  who  came  into 
the  property,  kept  the  books  but  shut  them  up  without  much  care 
for  their  preservation.  It  was  the  time  when  the  kings  of  Pergamus 
of  the  house  of  Attalus  were  searching  the  Greek  world  for  books 
for  their  library,  a  rival  to  that  at  Alexandria;  but  the  heirs  of  Neleus 
hid  his  books  in  a  cave  where  they  remained  forgotten  and  gradually 
became  a  prey  to  dampness  and  worms.  At  last,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  B.C.,  what  was  left  of  the  manuscripts  of  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus  were  bought  at  a  great  expense  by  Appellicon 
the  Teian,  who  was,  however,  more  of  a  book  collector  than  a 
philosopher,  and  had  a  copy  or  copies  made,  unfortunately  very 
defective,  with  the  gaps  filled  in  at  a  venture.  Thus  the  earlier 
Peripatetics,  says  Strabo,  were  left  without  the  works  of  their  master, 
and  the  latter  had  faulty  copies.  He  rounds  off  the  story  by  stating 
that  after  Sulla  (or  Sylla),  on  taking  Athens  in  87  B.C.,  carried 
Apellicon's  library  to  Rome,  Tyrannion  the  grammarian  made  a 
recension  of  the  manuscripts,  and  bad  copies  were  made  for  the 
booksellers,  as  is  commonly  the  case  (he  says)  with  books  written 
for  sale  both  here  (in  Rome)  and  in  Alexandria.  Strabo  was  Tyran- 
nion's  pupil  and  probably  gives  the  story  from  his  master's  account; 
however,  the  statement  that  the  early  Peripatetics  had  no  copies  of 
Aristotle's  writings  is  said  to  be  open  to  a  good  deal  of  exception. 

Plutarch  corroborates  Strabo's  statements  and  adds:  "When  the 
whole  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  Rome,  there,  it  is  said,  the  greater 
part  of  the  collection  passed  through  the  hands  of  Tyrannion  the 
grammarian,  and  that  Andronicus  the  Rhodian,  having  through  his 
means  the  command  of  numerous  copies,  made  the  treatises  public 
and  drew  up  the  catalogues  that  are  now  current.  The  elder  Peri- 
patetics appear  themselves  indeed  to  have  been  accomplished  and 
learned  men,  but  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  they 
had  no  large  nor  exact  knowledge,  because  Theophrastus  bequeathing 
his  books  to  the  heir  of  Neleus  of  Scepsis,  they  came  into  careless 
and  illiterate  hands."22 


Plutarch  Parallel  Lives  Sylla  26:  "having  set  out  from  Ephesus  with  the 
whole  navy,  he  (Sylla)  came  the  third  day  to  anchor  in  the  Piraeus.  Here 
he  was  initiated  into  the  Mysteries  and  seized  for  his  use  the  library  of 
Apellicon  the  Teian,  in  which  were  most  of  the  works  of  Theophrastus  and 
Aristotle,   then  not  in  general   circulation." 
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Such  was  the  common  fate  of  the  esoteric  writings  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  poor  condition  in  which 
the  manuscripts  were  found  by  the  first  ancient  editors  was  the  cause 
of  many  corrupted  passages  and  transpositions,  also  the  repetition 
of  about  thirty  lines  in  the  two  chapters  (XI,  end  and  XXX,  5-6)  .23 
Probably  it  is  from  the  edition  of  Andronicus  that  the  Epicurean 
philosopher,  Philodemus,  who  lived  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
had  borrowed  the  citation  in  extenso  of  Character  V  (Self-seeking 
Affability)  that  he  inserted  in  his  treatise  Ttpl  koikLwv,  of  which  the 
papyri  of  Herculaneum  have  given  us  extensive  fragments.24  In  the 
Christian  era,  when  the  mania  for  abridgements  affected  almost  all 
the  authors  of  classical  antiquity,  the  Characters  of  Theophrastus  did 
not  escape  this  defacement.25 

The  next  step  in  the  transmission  is  Diogenes  Laertius  of  the 
third  century  A.D.  who  in  the  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Theo- 
phrastus mentions  two  repetitions,  the  tjOikoi  x<^PaKT^P^  «  and  the 
XapocKTijpes  'rjdinot. . 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Characters  remained  in  great  favor  in 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Byzantine  epoch.  It  is  from  this  time  that 
a  certain  number  of  apocryphal  additions  are  dated;  the  silly  prefaces 
and  the  moralizing  pronouncements  of  Chapters  I,  II,  III,  VI,  VIII, 
XXVII  and  XXIX.  The  general  spirit  as  well  as  the  style  of  these 
pieces  lead  one  to  place  their  composition  about  the  sixth  century. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Characters  continued  to  be  copied  and 
studied.  For  while  our  most  ancient  manuscripts  go  back  to  the 
tenth  century,  the  most  recent  are  contemporaneous  with  the 
Renaissance  and  the  beginning  of  printing.26 

The  first  modern  edition  of  the  Characters  accompanied  by  a 
Latin  translation  was  published  in  1527  at  Nuremberg  by  W.  Pirck- 
heymer,  who  had  dedicated  it  to  Albert  Durer.  It  comprised  only 
the  first  fifteen  characters  and  was  based  on  a  manuscript  procured 
by  Pic  de  la  Mirandole.  In  1552  appeared  in  Venice  a  more  complete 
edition  containing  the  first  twenty-three  characters.  It  was  promoted 
by  J.  B.  Camozzi  (Latin  Camotius)  who  had  inserted  it  with  some 
other  treatises  of  Theophrastus  in  a  corpus  of  Aristotle's  works.  Then 
came  the  first  edition  of  Casaubon  (1592)   as  mentioned  above,  with 


23  Navarre,  op.  cit.,  p.  23. 

24  Oxyrh.  Papyri  IV.  699. 

24     Ibid.,  XXV.  6  and  XXVI. i.  have  preserved  for  us  two  brief  fragments  of 

an   epitome   of  this   kind. 
M     Navarre,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 
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twenty-three  pieces;  later  a  second  edition  (1599)  augmented  by  five 
others.  Since  that  time,  it  is  known  that  the  twenty-eight  chapters 
found  did  not  constitute  all  the  work  of  Theophrastus.  In  fact,  in 
certain  manuscripts  the  table  of  contents  gives  thirty  titles,  the 
number  now  contained  in  modern  editions.27 

A  more  authentic  channel  of  survival  of  the  genre  is  the  quotation 
or  imitation  by  other  authors.  It  began  with  Eudemus,  a  contemporary 
of  Theophrastus,  who  copied  him,  or  with  him  followed  the  precepts 
of  Aristotle.28  About  seventy-five  years  after  Theophrastus'  death, 
Ariston,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  illustrated  a  discourse  on  morality 
with  characters  of  several  types  of  pride,  written  in  a  manner  dupli- 
cating that  of  Theophrastus.29  Lycon  of  the  same  school  and  period 
also  imitated  him.30  One  example  of  his  work  survives  in  a  translation 
made  by  Rutilius  Lupus  somewhere  near  the  end  of  the  second 
century  B.C.;  and  six  of  Ariston's  characters  were  inserted  some  years 
later  by  Philodemus  of  Gadara  in  the  same  work  (irepl  Kaucov  or  De 
Vitiis)  into  which  he  had  copied  Theophrastus'  Self-seeking  Affability 
as  mentioned  above.31  "Evidence  of  acquaintance  with  this  genre  after 
Philodemus  exists  in  the  rhetorical  treatises,  but  the  paucity  of  true 
Theophrastus  Characters  in  extant  Roman  literature  forces  one  to 
conclude  that  they  were  no  longer  very  popular.  To  be  sure,  at  least 
one  abridgement  of  the  Characters  was  made  a  century  or  more  after 
Philodemus,  and  the  original  pieces  of  Theophrastus  somehow  survived 
until  the  time  of  our  first  manuscript,  the  ninth  century."32 

It  is  then  to  the  schools  of  rhetoric  that  we  must  look  for  the 
survival  of  the  Character.  Rutilius  writing  only  a  century  after  Theo- 
phrastus says  that  an  orator  by  a  certain  device  (which  he  labels 
xapaKTT) pta/i6s)  should  depict  the  virtues  and  vices  of  people,  and  he 
illustrates  with  a  passage  from  Lycon,  a  picture  of  a  drunkard.33 
Perhaps  the  genre  was  saved  and  flourished  in  the  epitomes  that  were 
made.  The  schoolmaster  and  teachers  of  rhetoric  got  hold  of  it  and 
drilled  it  into  use;  it  was  such  an  excellent  way  of  giving  the  young 
orator  some  idea  of  life  before  he  had  begun  to  live.  Thus  disguised, 
it  passed  into  its  place  in  the  Medieval  curriculum,  flourishing  chiefly 
in  the  Eastern  Empire  like  all  things  Greek,  but  already  embodied 


Ibid. 

Gordon,  op.  cit.,  p.  49. 

Boyce,  The  Theophrastus  Character  in  England  to  1642,  p.  6. 

Navarre,  op.  cit.,  pp.  xiii-xvi. 

Boyce,  op.  cit.,  p.   18. 

Ibid.,  p.   19.   (Navarre  dates  the  earliest  ms.  in  the   10th  century). 

C.   Holm,  Rhetores  Latini  Minores    (Leipzig,    1863),   pp.    16-17. 
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in  the  text  books  of  rhetoric  which  Rome  received  from  her  Greek 
teachers  and  bequeathed  to  her  barbarians.34  Gordon  makes  the  inter- 
esting observation  that  since  the  description  of  a  man's  nature  or 
manners  was  in  a  popular  handbook  of  rhetoric  before  Casaubon  or 
Hall  was  born,  it  must  be  concluded  that  character  sketches  were 
used  in  England  before  the  Characters  were  known.  Thus  in  Wilson's 
Arte  of  Rhetorique  (1553)  there  is  a  human  type  used  to  illustrate 
an  abstract  topic;  it  is  the  picture  of  a  covetous  man:35 

There  is  no  such  pinch  penny  on  live  as  this  good  fellowe 
is.  He  will  not  lose  the  paring  of  his  nails.  His  haire  is  never 
rounded  for  sparing  of  money,  one  paire  of  shone  serveth 
him  a  twelve  moneth,  he  is  shod  with  nailes  like  a  Horse.  He 
hath  been  knowne  by  his  coate  this  thirtie  Winter.  He  spente 
once  a  groate  at  good  ale,  being  forced  through  companie, 
and  taken  short  at  his  worde,  whereupon  he  hath  taken  such 
conceipt  since  that  time,  that  it  hath  almost  cost  him  his  life. 

Thus  the  first  stage  of  the  history  of  the  Characters  had  prepared  the 
way  for  the  second.  When  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  they  resumed 
their  place  as  a  substantive  work  and  exacted  once  more  the  public 
acknowledgements  of  imitators,  their  form  and  method  was  already 
familiar  in  schools.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  Gordon  continues,  how 
completely  the  history  carries  out  the  immediate  intention  of  their 
author.36 

It  will  be,  then,  to  the  schools  of  rhetoric  that  we  must  return 
again  and  again  for  evidences  of  the  genre.  But  we  cannot  entirely 
ignore  the  poets.  By  the  end  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  literature  had 
shifted  to  Rome.  Roman  children  of  the  day  were  taught  grammar 
along  with  mathematics  and  music.  They  all  learned  correct  spelling, 
punctuation,  usage,  use  of  synonyms,  figures  of  speech,  and  rules  of 
prosody.  When  they  proceeded  to  the  school  of  rhetoric,  they  studied 
the  famous  orators  of  the  past  and  practiced  rhetorical  exercises  in 
declamation.  Future  poets  got  the  same  training  as  future  orators  and 
future  generals.  "That  the  schools  of  rhetoric  did  indeed  influence 
poets  and  prose  writers  is  recognized  by  any  historian  of  Late  Latin 
literature."37  Great  emphasis  was  placed  upon  practice  and  imitation; 
and   since   the   earliest   text-books   and   models  were   Greek,   it  was 
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Isocrates  and  Aristotle  that  exerted  the  most  influence  on  the  study 
of  rhetoric.  Then,  as  we  have  seen,  since  the  manuscripts  of  the 
latter  had  a  common  tradition  with  those  of  Theophrastus,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  his  writings  on  rhetoric  and  his  examples 
for  practice  were  well-known. 

It  is  natural  to  look  for  reminiscences  of  Theophrastus  among  the 
poets,  and  obvious  examples  come  readily  to  mind.  The  most  familiar 
picture  of  a  type  of  character  is  that  of  the  bore  of  Horace  (65  B.C.- 
8  B.C.).  If  he  based  this  satire  (I.ix)  on  the  sixth  satire  of  Lucilius 
(180-103  B.C.),38  then  Lucilius  could  have  known  the  Characters  of 
Theophrastus;  or  perhaps  Horace  and  Lucilius  borrowed  from  the 
same  source.  Horace  makes  his  predecessor  dependent  upon  the  Old 
Comedy  of  Athens  (Sat.  Liv.  1  ff.),  but  that  does  not  rule  out  his 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  Menander.  "Lucilius  does  indeed  show 
an  inexhaustible  power  of  invective,  but  in  this  he  harks  back  not 
so  much  to  Aristophanes  as  to  the  vivid  and  impromptu  utterances  of 
the  Cynic  and  Stoic  popular  preacher.  He  was,  it  is  true,  familiar 
with  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature,  and  makes  citations  from 
Homer,  Aristophanes,  Euripides,  Menander,  and  Plato.  He  alludes 
to  Socrates  and  Aristippus,  and  draws  freely  upon  the  Academy  and 
later  exponents  of  Greek  philosophy.39  Fiske  shows  that  "Lucilian 
satire  is  the  product  of  a  highly  sophisticated  Hellenistic  environment 
combined  with  the  Italian  penchant  for  frank,  vigorous,  dramatic 
expression."40  If  in  the  1300  lines  of  fragments  that  are  extant  Lucilius 
has  shown  indebtedness  to  so  many  Greek  authors  and  philosophers, 
it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  in  his  thirty  books  of  satires  there  was 
not  some  mention  of  or  borrowing  from  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  as 
well,  especially  since  the  latter  would  supply  him  with  well-known  types 
and  the  favorite  tone  of  invective.  Why  should  the  prolific  Peripatetics 
escape  him  and  he  follow  exclusively  the  Cynic  and  Stoic  popular 
preachers?  Or  what  is  to  prevent  Horace  from  studying  these  same 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians  in  school?  We  know  he  was  acquainted 
with  Philodemus  of  Gadara,  who  was  himself  familiar  with  the 
teachings  of  Theophrastus.41  Quintilian  might  boast  that  satire  was 
a  purely  Roman  creation  (satira  quidem  tota  nostra  est — X.  i.  93), 
but  invective  is  as  old  as  mankind  and  literary  invective  as  old  as 
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Homer.  Horace's  bore  has  the  adhesive  qualities  of  Theophrastus' 
garrulous  man,  with  a  few  additional  annoying  traits.  The  form,  of 
course,  differs  from  the  latter's  set  "definition  plus  examples"  scheme; 
but  the  resemblance  is  too  strong  to  dismiss  this  satire  as  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Character  sketch.  On  a  smaller  scale  but  typical 
are  the  brief  pictures  of  the  ages  of  man  in  the  Ars  Poetica  ( 158-178) . 

More  bitter  in  tone  are  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  (60-140  A.D.). 
The  Eighth  Satire  is  a  sketch  of  a  dandy  of  Nero's  reign,  who  liked 
to  drive  a  fast  chariot  down  the  public  highway  like  a  professional 
jockey,  who  haunted  the  stables,  who  swore  by  the  barbarous  horse- 
goddess  Epona,  and  who  preferred  the  lowest  taverns  not  as  a  youthful 
prank,  but  as  a  rooted  perversion  of  his  rank  and  obligations.42 
"Better  to  be  a  hero  born  of  a  fool  than  a  fool  born  of  a  hero,"  says 
Juvenal.  In  the  Ninth  Satire  a  pervert  complains  of  the  troubles  of 
his  profession.  Juvenal's  apparent  sympathy  is  an  ironic  screen  for 
bitter  mockery  and  scorn.43  The  Fourteenth  Satire  (126-134)  is  like 
Theophrastus'  description  of  a  stingy  man.  "Your  love  of  money 
grows  as  fast  as  your  bank  account"  (139),  a  favorite  with  men  of 
the  Middle  Ages  who  are  constantly  quoting  it.  The  stingy  man 
becomes  a  stock  figure,  from  the  early  treatment  by  Bion  and  Lucilius44 
through  Roman  comedy  to  the  well-known  L'Avare  of  Moliere 
(1622-1673).  It  would  be  interesting  though  probably  not  pertinent 
to  the  question  at  hand  to  trace  the  influence  of  Juvenal  on  subsequent 
writers.  One  might  merely  note  that  early  Christian  writers  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  such  as  Ausonius  of  Bordeaux  (310-394) 
and  his  pupil  and  correspondent,  Paulinus  of  Nola,  imitated  Juvenal 
with  such  pictures  as  that  of  a  "loftily-coiffured  lady"45  and  were  the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  poets  who  turned  Juvenal's  phrases  to  the 
services  of  Christianity.  Prudentius  (340-410)  also  admired  Juvenal; 
and  St.  Jerome  (340-420)  adapts  one  of  his  lines  but  does  not  mention 
him  by  name.  In  his  treatise  on  marriage  he  apparently  draws  from 
Juvenal's  Sixth  Satire  (the  Misogynist).46  What  this  imitation  does 
establish,  however,  is  the  propensity  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers 
to  borrow  from  the  pagan  authors  for  illustrative  materials,  and  it 
increases  the  probability  that  Theophrastus  was  one  of  their  models. 

Akin  to  Juvenal  in  bitterness  of  tone,  though  different  in  composi- 
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tion,  are  the  Epigrams  of  Martial  (40-102  A.D.) .  "Life  was  his  subject, 
not  outworn  mythologies  or  tragic  bombast.  And  what  a  medley  of 
detail  that  life  presents!  Fops,  fortune-hunters,  dinner-touters,  dabblers 
and  busy-bodies,  orators  and  lawyers,  schoolmasters,  street  hawkers, 
barbers,  cobblers,  jockeys,  architects,  auctioneers,  debtors,  bores,  quid- 
nuncs, doctors,  plagiarists,  hypocritical  philosophers,  poisoners,  jugglers 
and  acrobats,  the  slave  who  has  become  a  knight,  or  the  knight  without 
a  qualification,  personal  peculiarities,  the  faults  and  vices  of  fashion- 
able life."47  His  Epigram  III.  63  follows  Theophrastus  very  closely, 
even  as  to  form.  He  is  speaking  of  Cotilus,  a  "pretty  fellow" : 

What  is  a  pretty  fellow?  A  pretty  fellow  is  one  who 
arranges  neatly  his  curled  locks,  who  continually  smells  of  a 
balsam,  continually  of  cinnamon;  who  hums  catches  of  the 
Nile  and  Gades;  who  waves  his  depilated  arms  in  time  to  varied 
measures;  who  all  the  day  lolls  amid  the  women's  chairs,  and 
is  ever  whispering  in  some  ear;  who  reads  billets  sent  from  one 
quarter  to  another,  and  writes  them;  who  shrinks  from  contact 
with  the  cloak  on  his  neighbor's  elbow;  who  knows  who  is 
the  lover  of  whom;  who  hurries  from  one  party  to  another; 
who  has  at  his  fingers'  ends  the  long  pedigree  of  Hirpinus. 
What  do  you  say?  Is  this  thing,  Cotilus,  this  thing  a  pretty 
fellow?  A  very  trumpery  thing,  Cotilus,  is  your  pretty  fellow. 

Although  the  Character  lent  itself  to  the  satire  and  epigram 
genres  of  the  Silver  Age,  yet  it  was  to  the  masters  of  prose  that 
Theophrastus  owes  his  immortality.  The  esteem  with  which  Theo- 
phrastus was  studied  and  praised  by  Cicero  would  in  itself  be  enough 
to  launch  that  Peripatetic  philosopher  to  meteoric  heights  and  carry 
him  safely  out  of  the  oblivion  of  the  Dark  Ages.  While  Cicero  does 
not  mention  the  Characters  by  name,  his  frequent  reference  to  the 
other  works  of  Theophrastus  points  to  the  fact  that  he  possessed  and 
read  many  if  not  all  of  them.  He  was  an  eclectic  philosopher,  weighing 
and  choosing  the  best  tenets  of  every  system;  and  he  found  much 
good  in  the  Peripatetics.  His  proficiency  in  oratory  is  attested  not 
only  in  his  brilliant  career,  but  also  in  the  acclaim  given  him  by 
posterity.  Along  with  Quintilian,  Donatus  and  Priscian,  he  became 
one  of  the  great  arbiters  of  rhetoric  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 
Anyone  who  was  recommended  by  Cicero  was  thus  assured  a  place 
in  the  curriculum.  Sometimes  he  mentions  the  two  philosophers  and 
rhetoricians  together;  but  more  often  he  refers  to  Theophrastus  alone, 
and  on  many  topics.  He  consults  him  on  politics  and  government,  on 
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rhetoric  and  delivery,  on  happiness  and  wealth,  in  short  on  many 
phases  of  oratory  and  philosophy.  He  writers  to  Atticus:  "Bring  me 
from  my  brother  Quintus'  library  Theophrastus'  'Hints  for  OfHce- 
Seekers'  (wepl  0tXon/xtas)  ,48  and  "Count  me  too  big  a  dunce  to  have 
learned  anything  by  experience  or  from  Theophrastus,  if  you  do  not 
see  very  shortly  men  mourning  for  the  days  of  my  government."49 

He  may  have  borrowed  from  Theophrastus  some  principles  for 
which  he  himself  was  later  given  credit.  He  refers  to  Theophrastus' 
opinion  that  all  polished  prose  must  have  a  rhythm;50  that  everything 
in  oratory  depends  on  countenance  and  expression  of  the  eyes;51  and 
that  an  orator  is  not  sufficient  unto  himself.  "The  Peripatetics  again 
would  prove  that  it  is  to  them  that  men  should  resort  for  even  those 
very  aids  and  trappings  of  eloquence  which  you  deem  to  be  the 
special  aids  of  orators,  and  would  show  you  that  on  these  subjects 
of  yours  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  wrote  not  only  better  but  also 
much  more  than  all  the  other  teachers  of  rhetoric  put  together,"52 
And  again  he  writes:  "If  Plato  spoke  with  the  voice  of  a  god  of 
things  very  far  away  from  political  debate  as  I  allow  he  did,  if 
again  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  on  the  themes  which  they  treated, 
were  eloquent  and  displayed  charm  of  style  and  literary  form,  then, 
granting  that  the  topics  of  their  discourse  may  be  found  in  certain 
other  fields  of  research,  yet  their  actual  style  is  the  peculiar  product 
of  the  pursuit  which  we  are  now  discussing  and  investigating  and  of 
no  other."  53  He  attributes  the  division  of  argumentation  into  five 
parts  to  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.54  He  pays  him  a  subtle  compli- 
ment when  he  mentions  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  "a  clever  reasoner 
though  a  rather  spiritless  orator,  he  is  yet  charming  so  that  you  can 
recognize  in  him  the  disciple  of  Theophrastus."55  In  discussing  a 
well-read  man,  he  advocates  his  native  Latin  literature,  but  he  does 
not  disparage  his  heritage  from  the  Greeks  or  the  value  of  repetition: 
"Theophrastus  handles  topics  previously  treated  by  Aristotle,  yet  he 
gives  us  no  small  pleasure  all  the  same."56  And  he  mentions  the 
"graces  of  style  found  in  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Theophrastus."57  He 
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recommends  the  latter  for  careful  study,58  and  he  quotes  him  fre- 
quently on  such  abstractions  as  happiness,  wisdom  and  wealth.59 

But  he  does  not  always  agree  with  the  master.  In  talking  about 
liberality,  and  the  two  classes  who  give  largely,  the  lavish  and  the 
generous,  he  is  probably  following  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  mean 
between  two  extremes.  At  any  rate,  Cicero  defines  each  group,  the 
lavish  who  squander  their  money  on  public  banquets,  doles  of  meat 
among  the  people,  gladiatorial  shows,  magnificent  games,  and  wild 
beast  fights,  vanities  of  which  but  a  brief  recollection  will  remain  or 
none  at  all;  while  the  generous  are  those  who  employ  their  means  to 
ransom  captives,  assume  friends'  debts,  provide  dowries  for  their 
daughters,  or  to  acquire  more  property.  "And  so  I  wonder,"  muses 
Cicero,  "what  Theophrastus  could  have  been  thinking  about  when 
he  wrote  his  book  on  'Wealth.'  It  contains  much  that  is  fine;  but  his 
position  is  absurd  when  he  praises  at  great  length  the  magnificent 
appointments  of  the  popular  games,  and  it  is  in  the  means  for  indulging 
in  such  expenditures  that  he  finds  the  highest  privilege  of  wealth. 
But  to  me  the  privilege  it  gives  for  the  exercise  of  generosity,  of 
which  I  have  given  a  few  illustrations,  seems  far  higher  and  far  more 
certain.  How  much  more  true  and  pertinent  are  Aristotle's  words 
as  he  rebukes  us  for  not  being  amazed  at  this  extravagant  waste  of 
money,  all  to  win  the  favor  of  the  populace."60 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  at  this  point  just  exactly  what 
Theophrastus  said  about  wealth.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  would 
take  a  stand  so  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  his  master  Aristotle. 
It  is  tempting  to  speculate  that  perhaps  here  he  was  writing  with 
tongue  in  cheek,  or  even  to  suppose  that  he  might  slip  in  the  picture 
of  a  wealthy  man,  satirizing  rather  than  praising  him  for  extrava- 
gance and  vulgar  display.  Cicero  turns  to  agree  with  Theophrastus 
later  when  he  says,  "For  the  greatest  privilege  of  wealth  is,  beyond 
all  peradventure,  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  doing  good  without 
sacrificing  one's  fortune.  Hospitality  also  is  a  theme  of  Theophrastus' 
praise  and  rightly  so,  for  it  seems  to  me  at  least  it  is  most  proper 
that  the  homes  of  distinguished  men  should  be  open  to  distinguished 
guests."61 
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Wishful  thinking  makes  the  reader  look  for  hints  of  characteriza- 
tion which  lurk  in  such  corners  as  this:  "The  third  division  of  phil- 
osophy investigates  the  rules  of  human  well-being;  this  too  was  treated 
by  the  Peripatetics,  so  as  to  comprise  not  only  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidual conduct  but  also  the  government  of  states.  From  Aristotle  we 
learn  the  customs,  institutions,  and  regulations,  and  from  Theophrastus 
the  laws  also  of  nearly  all  the  states  not  only  of  Greece  but  of  the 
barbarians  as  well.  Both  described  the  proper  qualifications  of  a 
sovereign,  both  wrote  lengthy  treatises  on  the  best  form  of  constitution ; 
Theophrastus  treated  more  fully  the  subject  of  political  vicissitudes. 
.  .  .  Among  the  alternative  ideals  of  conduct  they  gave  the  highest 
place  to  the  life  of  retirement  devoted  to  contemplation  and  study. 
This  was  pronounced  to  be  most  worthy  of  the  Wise  Man,  as  most 
nearly  resembling  the  life  of  the  gods.  These  topics  they  handle  in  a 
style  as  brilliant  as  it  is  illuminating."62 

Another  passage  seems  to  point  to  the  use  of  characterizations  for 
purposes  of  illustration.  In  De  Oratore  (1.53)  Cicero  has  said:  "Who 
indeed  does  not  know  that  the  orator's  virtue  is  pre-eminently  mani- 
fested either  in  rousing  men's  hearts  to  anger,  or  indignation,  or 
hatred,  or  in  recalling  them  from  these  same  passions  to  mildness 
and  mercy?  Wherefore  the  speaker  will  not  be  able  to  achieve  what 
he  wants  by  his  words  unless  he  had  gained  profound  insight  into 
the  character  of  men,  and  the  whole  range  of  human  nature,  and 
those  motives  whereby  our  souls  are  spurred  on  or  turned  back.  And 
all  this  is  considered  to  be  the  special  province  of  philosophers,  nor 
will  the  orator,  if  he  take  my  advice,  resist  their  claim;  but  when  he 
has  granted  their  knowledge  of  these  things  .  .  .  still  he  will  assert 
his  own  claim  to  the  oratorical  treatment  of  them,  which  without 
that  knowledge  of  theirs  is  nothing  at  all.  For  this  is  the  essential 
concern  of  an  orator  ...  a  style  that  is  dignified  and  graceful  and 
in  conformity  with  the  general  modes  of  thought  and  judgment." 
Then  he  continues  (in  i: 55)  :  "And  while  I  acknowledge  that 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  have  written  about  all  these  things,  yet, 
consider,  Scaevola,  whether  it  is  not  wholly  in  my  favor,  that,  whereas 
I  do  not  borrow  from  the  things  that  they  share  with  the  orator,  they 
on  their  part  grant  that  their  discussions  on  these  subjects  are  the 
orator's  own  and  accordingly  they  entitle  and  designate  all  their  other 


De  Finibus  V.  ii.  This  same  theme  is  treated  at  length  by  Seneca,  in  his 
Moral  Epistles,  who  also  borrowed  from  Theophrastus.  See  other  pictures 
of  the  Wise  Man  in  Tusc.  Disp.  III.  x.  21 ;  V.  ix.  24;  xxx.  85. 
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treatises  by  some  name  taken  from  their  distinctive  art,  but  these 
particular  books  as  dealing  with  rhetoric." 

The  abundance  of  references  to  Theophrastus  found  throughout 
Cicero's  works  points  to  the  fact  that  like  the  poor  scholar  of  Oxenford 
Cicero  had  by  his  bed  a  copy  of  that  philosopher-rhetorician  along 
with  his  Aristotle.  And  since  Aristotle  became  one  of  the  sages  held 
in  veneration  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  his  close  companion  could 
hardly  have  been  forgotten.  His  name  would  be  known,  too,  and 
his  works  read  and  copied  and  recensions  and  epitomes  would  be 
spread  abroad  for  posterity. 

Another  writer  who  seems  to  have  exerted  tremendous  influence 
on  the  schools  of  rhetoric  is  the  unknown  author  of  Ad  Herennium. 
This  work,  written  about  80  B.C.  and  long  thought  to  be  the  work 
of  Cicero,  is  a  dull,  analytical  and  methodical  book  on  pedagogy;  but 
it  does  throw  some  light  on  the  Character.  It  is  the  earliest  surviving 
textbook  that  makes  the  imitation  of  models  coordinate  with  art  and 
superior  to  talent.  His  pupils  had  to  memorize  definitions  and  exam- 
ples, compose  their  speeches  in  six  parts,  but  most  of  all  had  to  imitate 
a  model.  More  than  half  his  work  was  devoted  to  elocutio  or  style. 
Although  he  believed  that  the  writer  of  a  textbook  should  himself 
be  a  model  of  eloquence,  it  is  found  that  many  of  his  examples  are 
adapted  from  other  writers  ( I V.vi.9 ) .  Some  of  his  exercises  involved 
the  reproduction  of  stories  from  poets  or  historians,  of  fables  and 
fabulous  fiction,  conversations  of  persons  and  the  like,  to  test  clarity, 
brevity,  probability  and  memory;  also  to  exemplify  proverbs,  even 
to  declaim  on  hotly  contested  issues  of  his  own  day.63  All  of  these 
exercises  could  easily  have  led  to  characterizations.  Especially  in  Bk. 
IV  he  uses  effectio  and  notatio  to  denote  descriptions  of  physical 
appearance  and  the  nature  of  man  respectively. 

Quintilian  (35-95  A.D.),  the  well-known  successor  to  Cicero  as 
a  writer  and  teacher  of  rhetoric,  knew  Theophrastus  and  held  him 
in  high  regard.  "Both  Aristotle  and  Isocrates  left  text-books  on  rhetoric, 
but  that  by  Aristotle  is  the  larger  and  contains  more  books.  Theodectes, 
whose  works  I  mentioned  above,  also  lived  about  the  same  time; 
while  Theophrastus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  produced  some  careful 
work  on  rhetoric."64  In  another  section  he  comes  a  little  closer  to  ex- 
plaining the  use  of  the  character  sketch:  "Theophrastus  says  that  the 
reading  of  poets  is  of  great  service  to  the  orator  and  has  rightly  been 


Clark,  op  cit.,  pp.  216,  227. 

Quintilian   III   i.   5.   He   also  quotes  Theophrastus  on   language   being  free 
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followed  in  this  view  by  many,  for  it  gives  inspiration  as  regards 
matter,  sublimity  of  language,  power  to  excite  every  emotion  and 
appropriate  treatment  of  character  .  .  .  and  refreshment  from  law 
courts."65  In  speaking  of  narratives  to  be  refuted  or  confirmed  he 
says,  "From  this  our  pupil  will  begin  to  proceed  to  more  important 
themes,  such  as  the  praise  of  famous  men  and  the  denunciation  of 
the  wicked.  Such  tasks  are  profitable  in  more  than  one  respect.  The 
mind  is  exercised  by  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  the  subject  matter 
while  the  character  is  moulded  by  the  contemplation  of  virtue  and 
vice.  Further,  wide  knowledge  of  facts  is  thus  acquired,  from  which 
examples  may  be  drawn  if  circumstances  so  demand,  such  illustrations 
being  of  the  utmost  value  in  every  kind  of  case.  It  is  but  a  step  from 
this  practice  in  the  comparison  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  two 
characters.  .  .  .  But  the  method  to  be  followed  in  panegyric  and  in- 
vective will  be  dealt  with  in  its  proper  place,  as  it  forms  the  third 
department  of  rhetoric."  (Bk.III.vii)66  Continuing  with  this  passage 
he  says,  "As  to  commonplaces  (I  refer  to  those  in  which  we  denounce 
vices  themselves,  as  adultery,  gambling,  or  profligacy,  without  attack- 
ing particular  persons)  they  come  straight  from  the  courts,  and,  if 
we  add  the  name  of  the  defendant,  amount  to  actual  accusations.  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  general  character  of  a  commonplace  is  usually 
given  a  special  turn;  for  instance,  we  make  our  adulterer  blind,  our 
gambler  poor,  and  our  profligate  advanced  in  years."67 

The  manner  and  effect  of  such  presentation  of  the  character 
sketch  in  the  court  room  is  thus  described:  "The  only  true  art  in 
pleading  is  that  which  can  only  be  understood  by  one  who  is  a  master 
of  the  art  himself.  The  teacher  will  proceed  further  to  demonstrate 
what  skill  is  shown  in  the  division  into  heads,  how  subtle  and  fre- 
quent are  the  thrusts  of  argument,  what  vigor  marks  the  stirring  and 
what  charm  the  soothing  passage,  how  fierce  the  invective  and  how 
full  of  wit  the  jests  and  in  conclusion  how  the  orator  establishes  his 
sway  over  the  emotions  of  his  audience,  forces  his  way  into  their  very 
hearts  and  brings  the  feelings  of  the  jury  into  perfect  sympathy  with 
all  his  words."68 

When  then  he  comes  in  Book  III  to  the  third  department,  as  he 
promised,  he  gives  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  purpose  of  the  mas- 
ters:  "I  will  begin  with  the  causes  which  are  concerned  with  praise 


Ibid.,  X.  i.  27. 
Ibid.,  II.  iv. 
Loc.  cit. 
Ibid.,  II.  v.  8. 
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and  blame.  This  class  appears  to  have  been  entirely  divorced  by 
Aristotle,  and  following  him,  by  Theophrastus,  from  the  practical 
side  of  oratory  and  to  have  been  reserved  solely  for  the  delectation 
of  audiences."69  Then  he  mentions  the  occasions  on  which  praise  and 
blame  should  be  used:  "funeral  orations  (encomia),  praise  or  blame 
of  the  character  accused  in  law  courts,  and  speeches  for  (or  against) 
rivals  in  elections.  In  the  matter  of  denunciations,  vices  and  their 
degrees  are  a  matter  of  opinion.  Aristotle  thinks  that  the  place  and 
subject  of  panegyrics  or  denunciations  make  a  very  considerable  dif- 
ference; for  much  depends  on  the  character  of  the  audience  and  the 
generally  received  opinion  if  they  are  to  believe  that  the  virtues  .  .  . 
and  vices  are  characteristic  of  the  person  denounced."70 

Probably  more  pertinent  to  this  study  is  his  use  of  two  figures: 
ethopoeia  and  prosopoeia,  which  were  carefully  studied  in  grammar 
school.  Quintilian  explains  the  first  as  the  orator's  imitation  of  an- 
other person's  character  or  habits,  and  the  second  as  a  dramatization 
of  the  person  as  well  as  the  giving  of  his  words.  In  both  figures  the 
words  must  be  suited  to  the  subject  matter  and  the  situation — "a  most 
useful  exercise  for  poets,  historians  and  orators."  The  latter  are  re- 
quired to  impersonate  sons,  parents,  rich  men,  old  men,  misers,  super- 
stitious persons,  cowards,  mockers,  and  the  like.71 

These  two  figures  are  carried  on  by  the  manuals  of  Hermogenes 
in  the  second  century  A.D.  and  of  Aphthonius  in  the  third  century, 
both  of  whom  recommended  the  fables  of  Aesop  as  model  themes  for 
composition,  and  later  still  by  Priscian  in  the  fifth  century,  who  made 
a  translation  of  the  exercises  of  Hermogenes.  No  definition  of  either 
figure  would  of  itself  create  the  Character;  but  both  could  take 
Theophrastus'  sketches  under  their  wings  with  some  sense  of  family 
feeling.  Such  at  least  seems  to  be  the  most  plausible  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  the  Characters  have  survived  solely  and  yet  many  times 
in  manuscript  collections  built  around  Hermogenes  and  Aphthonius.72 

Thus  Cicero  and  Quintilian  with  the  author  of  Ad  Herennium 
became  in  their  turn  the  masters  and  teachers  of  oratory  for  all  the 
schools  of  rhetoric  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They  were  not  entirely  super- 
seded but  rather  supplemented  later  by  Donatus  and  Priscian  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  But  the  system  of  education  changed  little 
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over  the  centuries.  The  study  of  these  schools  and  their  methods 
could  lead  us  into  a  wide  and  tempting  digression  which  might  prove 
more  fascinating  than  relevant.  But  it  cannot  be  entirely  ignored  in 
the  investigation  of  the  Character  motif.  The  history  of  oratory  and 
rhetoric  is  an  unbroken  one,  bound  as  it  is  so  closely  with  the  school 
curriculum.  The  Greco-Roman  educational  program  was  not  only 
homogeneous,  but  wide  spread  and  long  lived,  fully  accepted  in  Rome 
by  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.  and  continuing  to  the  end 
of  the  Roman  Empire.73  The  precepts  which  were  formulated  in  the 
second  century  B.C.  were  but  slightly  modified  in  imperial  times; 
and  the  ingrained  traditionalism  of  the  schoolmasters  and  professors 
led  them  to  use  the  same  methods  and  assign  the  same  themes  for 
hundreds  of  years.74  The  three  types  of  school  taught  by  three  special 
teachers  remained  the  same:  the  primary,  the  school  of  the  gram- 
maticus,  and  the  school  of  rhetoric.  The  grammaticus  was  concerned 
with  much  more  than  mere  grammar.  He  taught  not  only  correctness 
of  language,  the  meaning  of  words  and  correct  accent  and  delivery, 
but  also  the  interpretation  of  the  historians  and  poets.75  Quintilian 
concurs  (I.iv.)  and  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  grammaticus  edits 
and  emends  texts  and  advocates  the  study  of  poets  and  every  class  of 
writers,  not  simply  for  matter,  but  for  words;  he  also  adds  that  a 
professor  of  literature  must  know  music  and  astronomy  if  he  is  to 
explain  many  passages  in  the  poets.  So  the  grammar  school  was  de- 
voted to  teaching  all  the  seven  liberal  arts,76  but  the  language  arts 
of  the  trivium  predominated.  The  persistence  of  grammar  school  prac- 
tices is  witnessed  by  Donatus,  whose  grammar  was  standard  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  teaching  in  Rome  about  350  A.D. 
and  was  the  teacher  of  St.  Jerome.  His  Ars  Grammatica  deals  with 
the  voice,  letters,  syllables,  meter,  accents,  parts  of  speech,  excellence 
of  language,  poetical  license,  and  the  figures  of  rhetoric.  A  more 
advanced  and  later  grammar  is  that  of  Priscian,  who  was  teaching 
Latin  in  Constantinople  around  515.  His  extant  works  include 
treatises  on  parts  of  speech  and  meters  of  Terence;  but  his  most  im- 
portant work  is  a  translation  of  the  elementary  rhetorical  exercises 
attributed  to  Hermogenes.  These  "grammarians"  transmitted  the 
basic  method  of  the  grammaticus  as  a  professor  of  literature:    the 

73  Clark,  op.  cit.,  pp.  60,  64. 

74  Marroe,   H-I,   Histoire   de   V Education    and  Vantiquite    (Paris,    1948),   pp. 
380-386. 
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explanatory  lecture  or  praelectio.  According  to  Quintilian  (I.viii)  he 
read  the  text  aloud  expressively,  analyzed  it,  explained  hard  words  and 
idiomatic  usages,  references  to  myths  and  history,  rhythms,  parts  of 
speech,  and  syntax,  and  emphasized  figures  of  speech  and  moral  les- 
sons to  be  learned.  The  pupils  then  took  turns  reading  aloud  to  the 
professor  for  correction  and  comment.  The  purpose  of  this  study 
was  to  form  the  pupil's  style  by  imitation  of  the  language  of  the 
classics  and  to  give  him  models  of  good  conduct  to  imitate  and  of 
bad  conduct  to  avoid.  The  grammar  school  also  gave  instruction  in 
the  writing  and  speaking  of  themes  or  elementary  rhetorical  exercises. 
And  here  is  where  the  Character  sketch  might  very  well  fit  into  the 
course  of  study.  Suetonius,  in  speaking  of  the  grammaticus  as  teach- 
ing rhetoric  as  well  as  grammar,  says,  "It  was  this  custom,  I  think, 
which  led  those  of  later  times  also,  although  the  two  professions  had 
now  become  distinct,  nevertheless  either  to  retain  or  to  introduce  cer- 
tain kinds  of  exercises  suited  to  the  training  of  orators,  such  as  prob- 
lems, paraphrases,  addresses,  character  sketches  and  similar  things; 
doubtless  that  they  might  not  turn  over  their  pupils  to  the  rhetoricians 
wholly  ignorant  and  unprepared."77  Quintilian  considered  such  teach- 
ing of  rhetorical  exercises  in  the  grammar  school,  except  the  most 
elementary,  as  encroachments  on  the  province  of  the  professor  of 
rhetoric.78  But  the  practice  continued  and  became  standard  procedure. 

Then  came  the  last  stage  of  education,  the  school  of  rhetoric, 
where  the  instruction  was  devoted  to  the  language  arts  exclusively: 
grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric.  The  professor  of  rhetoric  did  not  now 
teach  grammar  as  such,  but  he  criticized  the  student's  style  for  cor- 
rectness, clearness,  and  most  of  all  for  appropriateness  and  use  of 
embellishment.  The  methods  were  similar  to  those  of  the  grammati- 
cus, but  on  an  advanced  scale.  The  student  had  to  memorize  defini- 
tions and  elaborate  classifications  from  the  textbooks  and  the  professor's 
lectures;  then  came  analysis  of  models  for  imitation,  and  finally  ap- 
plication of  the  precepts  and  imitation  of  the  models  in  their  own 
themes,  in  both  suasoria  and  controversia.  The  rhetoric  taught  in 
most  schools  was  aimed  at  training  boys  for  professional  careers  as 
advocates;  it  also  helped  him  to  participate  in  the  debates  of  a  legis- 
lative assembly  and  to  make  appropriate  speeches  on  such  occasions 
as  festivals  and  funerals. 

On  the  evidence  then  that  the  literary  charm  of  the  Character 
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was  recognized  in  ancient  times,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  suppose  that  char- 
acter-writing passed  on,  under  various  headings  and  sometimes  in 
rather  vague  fashion,  by  early  rhetoricians  to  later  teachers.  It  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  oratory.  When,  after  Cicero  and  Quintilian, 
oratory  began  to  decline,  and  after  the  second  century  survived  only 
in  the  hands  of  professional  sophists  whose  goal  was  brilliance  and 
entertainment,  the  emphasis  shifted  to  delivery  and  ornament  and  a 
perverse  admiration  for  decorum  and  appropriateness.79  Though 
decorum  had  been  mentioned  in  Cicero,  the  Ad  Herennium,  Rutilius 
and  Seneca,  it  now  came  to  have  added  importance.  From  the  fifth 
century  on,  descriptions  of  the  nature  of  man,  old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  now  became  ornaments  of  style,  figurae  sententiarum.  In 
the  usual  way  of  pedagogy,  several  sorts  of  character  sketches  seem 
to  have  been  invented  and  catalogued  though  not  always  under  the 
same  names.  The  fate  of  the  Theophrastan  character  in  Roman  and 
medieval  rhetoric  was  to  be  moved  out  of  the  philosophical  training 
of  an  orator  and  out  of  the  "inventio"  (the  investigation  of  material) 
of  his  speech  into  the  department  of  style,  there  to  be  treated  with 
the  figures  of  speech.  Twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  manuals  pro- 
vide information  on  what  "descriptio"  should  be.80  In  order  to  follow 
the  character  sketch,  one  must  be  prepared  to  consider  something 
besides  a  correct  imitation  of  it  and  one  must  not  be  put  off  by  a 
shifting  terminology.  The  Character  received  attention  under  about 
twenty-five  names  in  the  early  rhetorics.81  It  would  be  more  exact  to 
say  that  matters  and  forms  sometimes  remotely  related  to  the  Char 
acter  were  treated  under  these  various  headings  (as  the  xaPaKTrlPl-0l1^ 
of  Rutilius  Lupus  and  the  notatio  and  affecto  of  the  Ad  Herennium) . 

From  the  fourth  century  on,  from  Donatus  and  Priscian  and  their 
successors  as  masters  of  rhetoric,  education  in  oratory  gradually  flowed 
into  the  training  of  boys  for  careers  as  Christian  preachers.  When 
Henry  Osborn  Taylor  considers  the  early  Christian  sermon,  he  points 
out  that  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  of  whom  many  had  been 
professors  and  all  had  been  students  of  rhetoric,  show  definitely  in 
their  florid  styles  the  rhetorical  sophistications  they  had  been  taught 
in  the  schools.82 

Here  again  the  researcher  would  be  lured  into  the  flowery  mea- 
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dows  of  the  Medieval  school  of  rhetoric  where  the  emphasis  shifts 
from  the  law  courts  to  the  pulpit,  and  treatises  on  rhetoric  per  se 
are  supplanted  by  tractates  on  the  art  of  preaching.83  All  the  figures 
of  thought  (figurae  sententiarum)  and  the  figures  of  language 
(figurae  verborum)  of  Quintilian  (II. i. 3-4)  could  here  be  put  to  good 
used:  simulation  of  passion,  irony,  mimicry  of  a  person's  manner  in 
word  or  deed,  dramatic  monologue  or  dialogue,  apostrophe  to  an 
imaginary  person,  or  examples  of  persons  to  be  emulated  or  disparaged. 
Nothing  was  too  high  or  too  lowly  to  be  used  for  the  glorification  of 
God  and  His  saints.  The  flowers  of  rhetoric  were  cultivated  and 
culled,  all  the  jlores,  colores,  et  lumina,  to  brighten  their  language 
and  embellish  their  text,  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.  "Certainly 
the  Character,  vivid  and  pungent  and  quietly  droll,  must  have  come 
with  such  a  welcome  to  the  Medieval  teacher  of  rhetorical  distinc- 
tions and  divisions  as  would  a  beautiful  inspired  writing  to  an  ignor- 
ant priest  laboring  among  the  benighted."84  The  great  number  of 
tracts  on  preaching  (artes  praedicandi)  testify  to  the  fact  that  oratory 
was  not  dead,  but  had  shifted  its  emphasis  to  a  new  use.  The  Church 
Fathers  if  they  checked  rhetorical  tendencies  did  so  to  subordinate  the 
rules  and  methods  to  the  high  purpose  of  preaching.  A  study  of  this 
subject  would  lead  into  a  field  which  has  in  itself  the  material  for 
several  dissertations. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  was  no  lack  of  media  for  the  trans- 
mission of  pagan  culture  and  its  assimilation  into  Christian  uses.  The 
early  Christian  Fathers  and  scholars  were  almost  without  exception 
steeped  in  classical,  that  is  pagan,  learning;  and  with  varying  degrees 
of  guilt  complex  renounced  or  clung  to  the  pagan  authors,  or  vacil- 
lated between  the  two  extremes.  All  the  better  for  their  consciences 
if  they  could  find  something  useful  in  Cicero,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
Quintilian,  Seneca  and  Marcus  Aurelius  that  would  justify  their 
keeping  these  authors  on  their  shelves.  Even  the  poets  Vergil,  Horace 
and  Juvenal  were  read,  cherished,  and  used.  The  very  vituperations 
of  the  ancients  by  Christian  writers  testify  to  their  widespread  use. 
There  are  prohibitions  in  the  decrees  of  various  Church  Councils 
against  the  reading  of  pagan  authors,  that  of  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Carthage  of  the  year  398  forbidding  Bishops  to  indulge  in  this  prac- 


Cf.  H.  Caplan,  "Classical  Rhetoric  and  the  Medieval  Theory  of  Preaching," 
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tice.  From  Tertullian's  declaration  that  professors  of  Greek  and 
Latin  were  idolators  in  disguise  (made  in  the  second  century)  through 
Alcuin,  the  great  scholar  of  Charlemagne's  court  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, who,  though  an  authority  on  pagan  culture  and  especially  on 
Vergil,  was  warned  in  a  dream,  as  was  St.  Jerome,  and  forbade  his 
monks  at  St.  Martin's  to  read  Vergil;  to  Abelard  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, who  wondered  why  bishops  did  not  forbid  the  city  of  God  to 
the  poets  that  Plato  would  not  admit  to  his  city  of  the  world,  there 
was  a  constant  attempt — and  failure — to  wipe  out  pagan  culture. 
There  were  secret  ways  to  come  by  the  forbidden  books.  The  monks 
when  they  wanted  an  Ovid  or  Juvenal  during  a  silent  hour  in  a 
medieval  library  expressed  their  desire  in  the  requisite  sign-language 
by  scratching  the  ear.  Boethius,  in  the  early  sixth  century,  in  prison 
did  not  write  a  Pilgrim's  Progress,  but  a  Consolation  of  Philosophy, 
until  the  eighteenth  century  one  of  the  world's  hundred  best  books, 
in  which  the  name  of  Christ  is  not  mentioned  and  the  Holy  Bible  is 
not  cited.  The  great  plan  of  his  life  was  to  translate  all  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle;  and  while  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish  this  tremendous 
feat,  he  did  invent  a  new  philosophic  vocabulary  and  paved  the  way 
for  later  scholars  like  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  John  the  Scot.  Thus 
Aristotle  was  kept  alive,  and  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  there  is 
a  strong  possibility  that  his  old  companion  Theophrastus  was  read  in 
the  same  corpus  of  manuscripts. 

Each  century  could  provide  a  scholar,  or  several,  who  could 
carry  on  the  tradition  of  instruction  by  examples,  and  in  many  in- 
stances by  sketches  which  echo  the  Characters  of  Theophrastus.  Often 
the  early  Christian  writers  used  what  might  be  called  a  variation  of 
the  Character.  In  exhorting  the  backslider  and  the  heretic  to  the 
faith,  the  writer  of  an  earnest  epistle  or  a  fiery  sermon  would  draw 
a  vivid  picture  of  what  a  good  Christian  or  a  good  bishop  was  like 
or  should  be,  or  of  a  person  who  made  himself  ridiculous  or  repre- 
hensible by  some  worldly  aberration.  Inasmuch  as  this  picture  did  not 
bear  the  name  of  an  individual,  it  was  a  type,  but  one  familiar,  how- 
ever, to  every  listener.  It  is  in  such  works  as  the  Divine  Institutes  of 
Lactantius  and  the  De  Officiis-Ministrorum  of  St.  Ambrose  that  we 
see  set  forth  the  principles  and  ideals  of  proper  conduct  that  were 
to  form  the  basis  of  instruction  throughout  the  medieval  world. 

It  was  the  plan  of  St.  Ambrose  (341-397)  to  take  the  scheme  of 
the  pagan  virtues,  the  pagan  definition  of  decent  conduct,  and  show 
that  its  excellent  precepts  are  "aboundingly  illustrated"  in  the  Old 
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Testament,  the  New  Testament,  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  its  inception,  and  in  Christian  living  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  writing.85  This  modest  teacher  and  able  administrator,  the  Bishop 
of  Milan,  is  said  to  "deserve  a  place  among  the  Roman  satirists.  It 
is  particularly  in  his  sermons,  which  could  be  livelier  than  most  ser- 
mons, that  we  note  a  series  of  little  pictures  that  might  have  come 
out  of  an  ancient  satire,  or  an  ancient  diatribe,  or  such  a  work  as 
the  Characters  of  Theophrastus.  There  are  the  money-lender,  the 
debtor,  the  society-woman,  the  tavern-loafer,  the  miser,  and  many 
others.  A  set  of  sermons  on  Naboth's  vineyard  includes  a  picture  of 
the  misery  of  exceeding  wealth  that  has  the  full  flavor  of  Horace,  and 
a  view  of  land-ownership  that  would  find  approval  with  Tolstoy  and 
Henry  George."86  He  gives  a  description  of  a  very  drunken  man,  and 
adds  that  such  a  person  is  a  superflua  creatura,  a  non-essential  mem- 
ber of  society: 

Strong  drink  alters  the  senses  and  the  forms  of  men.  By 
it  they  are  turned  into  neighing  horses.  A  drunken  man  loses 
voice,  he  changes  color,  he  flashes  fire  from  his  eyes,  he  pants, 
he  snorts,  he  goes  stark  mad,  he  falls  in  a  foaming  fit.  .  .  . 
Hence  come  also  vain  imaginings,  uncertain  vision,  uncertain 
steps;  often  he  hops  over  shadows  thinking  them  to  be  pits. 
The  earth  acquires  a  facial  expression,  and  nods  to  him;  of  a 
sudden  it  seems  to  rise  and  bend  and  twist.  Fearful,  he  falls 
on  his  face  and  grasps  the  ground  with  his  hands  or  thinks 
that  the  mountains  close  in  about  him.  There  is  a  murmur  in 
his  ears  as  of  the  surging  sea;  he  hears  the  surf  booming  on 
the  beach.  If  he  spies  a  dog,  he  imagines  it  a  lion  and  takes 
to  his  heels.  Sometimes  he  shakes  with  laughter  unquench- 
able; sometimes  he  is  plunged  in  inconsolable  woe;  sometimes 
he  is  seized  with  senseless  fears.  He  dreams  when  awake,  and 
quarrels  when  asleep.  His  life  is  a  dream,  his  sleep  is  a  depth. 
No  voice  can  arouse  him,  and  until  the  fit  pass  off,  no  shak- 
ing bring  him  to.S7 

St.  Jerome  (340-420),  a  contemporary  of  St.  Ambrose,  was  one 
of  the  best  educated  men  of  his  day.  His  main  object  in  life  was  to 
put  his  scholarship  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  felt  guilty  because  they  indulged  in  classical  authors.  He 
had  a  famous  dream  which  came  to  him  during  a  serious  illness  and 
which  he  was  convinced  had  been  sent  to  rebuke  his  excessive  fond- 
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ness  for  Cicero,  Plautus  and  Vergil.88  But  repentance  and  a  vow  did 
not  keep  him  from  his  beloved  books.  Like  Ambrose,  he  found  the 
world  in  need  of  reform,  human  nature  being  what  it  is.  He  saw 
sinners  among  the  saints;  society  was  full  of  hypocrites,  false  leaders, 
popular  young  priests,  immaculately  dressed  and  daintily  perfumed, 
and  ladies  of  high  fashion.  Jerome  could  not  refrain  from  borrowing 
from  his  vast  knowledge  of  pagan  writers  material  as  well  as  tone  for 
many  caustic  remarks.  He  is  plainly  copying  them  in  his  Adversus 
Iovinianum,  a  treatise  against  matrimony,  which  might  have  been 
taken  from  Juvenal's  Sixth  Satire,  or  from  Seneca's  De  Matrimonio 
or  from  Theophrastus'  Trepl  ydnw  all  of  which  dealt  with  marriage 
unfavorably.  He  was  of  the  disposition  to  enjoy  and  use  Theophrastus 
against  the  corruption  of  his  world;  for  "he  quotes  with  especial 
favor  what  he  calls  'that  golden  little  book'  of  Theophrastus  .  .  . 
wherein  the  philosopher  concludes  that  one  cannot  serve  books  and 
a  wife."89 

In  a  letter  to  Eustochium,  he  warns  his  pupil  to  beware  of  false 
widows : 

Give  a  wide  berth  to  those  who  remain  widows  from  neces- 
sity, not  inclination.  Though  they  change  their  raiment,  their 
schemings  are  as  of  old.  Their  Basternian  litters  (Cadillacs) 
are  preceded  by  a  cohort  of  couriers.  They  redden  their  cheeks 
and  fill  in  the  skin  so  neatly  that  you  would  think  they  had 
not  lost  husbands  but  were  on  the  hunt  for  them.  Their  houses 
are  full  of  flatterers,  full  of  feasts.  The  clergy,  too,  are  there, 
who  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  their  duties.  They  kiss 
the  heads  of  these  matrons,  and  then  hold  out  their  hands — 
to  pronounce  a  benediction  over  them,  you  would  imagine,  if 
you  did  not  know  that  they  receive  in  their  palms  the  tip  for 
their  sacred  salutation.  Our  good  ladies,  therefore,  seeing  that 
priests  depend  upon  their  beneficence,  are  puffed  up  with  self- 
esteem.  Having  got  rid  of  a  husband's  sovereignty,  they  prefer 
the  independence  of  widowhood.  They  are  called  chaste  and 
nuns — and  after  a  seven-course  dinner,  they  dream  of  apostles.90 

Later  in  the  same  letter,  he  describes  My  Lady  on  her  way  to 
church : 

You  can  see  most  women  nowadays  pack  their  ward- 
robes with  garments,  change  their  dress  every  day,  and  yet 
not  get  the  better  of  the  moths.  She  who  is  especially  devout 
wears  out  only  one  robe  at  a  time,  pulling  her  rags  out  of 
full  coffers.   Her  prayer-book   is   made   of  purple   parchment. 
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Gold  is  melted  into  letters  and  the  cover  is  clothed  with 
gems  and  Christ  dies  starving  at  her  doors.  When  she  ex- 
tends her  hand  to  the  needy,  she  blows  a  full  blast  on  the 
trumpet.  When  she  goes  to  mass,  she  hires  the  town-crier. 
I  lately  saw  a  noble  Roman  dame — no  names,  else  you  will 
think  this  a  satire — on  her  way  to  St.  Peter's.  Her  eunuch 
couriers  were  in  advance,  and  she  was  actually  passing  out 
pennies  to  beggars  with  her  own  hand,  to  create  a  finer  im- 
pression of  piety.  One  old  woman,  covered  with  rags  and 
the  ravages  of  time,  ran  ahead  to  get  another  coin.  When 
she  reached  her  turn  again,  she  got  a  fisticuff  instead  of  a 
penny,  and  was  covered  with  blood  for  her  criminal  con- 
duct. .  .  .  But  nowadays  many  say, — not  verbally,  but  their 
actions  speak  louder  than  words, — "I  have  not  faith  and 
mercy,  but  such  as  I  have,  silver  and  gold — that  I  don't  give 
you  either." 

There  are  other  victims  of  his  wit  in  the  same  letter,  vignettes 
of  Roman  society.  There  is  the  fashionable  young  priest  who  trots 
around  to  all  the  best  receptions,  attired  as  immaculately  as  a  bride- 
groom. There  is  the  gloomy  ascetic  who  lectures  at  religious  confer- 
ences in  exclusive  houses,  and  beguiles  the  poor  little  women  there, 
always  sorrowing  over  their  sins  and  never  arriving  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  These  hypocrites  put  on  a  sad  face  and  protect  their 
long  fasts  by  stealthy  meals  at  night.  And  their  get-up! — girdles  and 
mourning  clothes,  bare  feet  inured  to  the  cold,  hair  as  long  as  a 
woman's  and  beards  as  long  as  goats'.  Jerome  distrusted  a  long  beard. 
In  an  epigram  deftly  borrowed  by  Erasmus,  he  remarked,  "If  there 
is  any  holiness  in  a  beard,  nobody  is  more  holy  than  a  goat."91 

This  variation  permeates  the  writings  of  the  early  Christian 
Fathers,  that  of  decrying  certain  practices  and,  by  mentioning  those 
who  indulged  in  such  practices,  giving  indirectly  a  character  sketch. 
Thus  the  picture  was  much  more  general,  and  sometimes  included 
even  the  writer  who  acknowledged  his  sinfulness.  Such  pictures  are 
to  be  found  in  abundance,  though  not  exactly  in  the  Theophrastus 
pattern,  in  the  Instructor  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (150-220)  when 
he  describes  the  gluttonous  eater,  an  intoxicated  woman,  bad  man- 
ners, a  loquacious  man  (later  also  viciously  attacked  by  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  in  his  Pastoral  Care  (540-604),  and  women's  dress  and 
make-up : 

So  those  women  who  wear  gold,  occupying  themselves  in 
curling  at  their  locks,  and  engaged  in  anointing  their  cheeks, 
painting  their  eyes  and  dyeing  their  hair,  and  practicing  the 

01     Rand,  op.  cit.,  p.  115. 
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other  pernicious  arts  of  luxury,  decking  the  covering  of  flesh, 
in  truth,  imitate  the  Egyptians  in  order  to  attract  their  infatu- 
ated lovers.  .  .  And  the  true  beast  will  thus  be  detected — an 
ape  smeared  with  white  paint.  .  .  .  For  love  of  display  is  not 
for  a  lady,  but  a  courtesan.  Such  women  care  little  for  keeping 
at  home  with  their  husbands;  but  loosing  their  husbands'  purse- 
strings,  they  spend  its  supplies  on  their  lusts,  that  they  may 
have  many  witnesses  of  their  seemingly  fair  appearance;  and, 
devoting  the  whole  day  to  their  toilet,  they  spend  their  time 
with  their  bought  slaves.  Accordingly  they  season  the  flesh  like 
a  pernicious  sauce;  and  the  day  they  bestow  on  their  toilet  shut 
up  in  their  rooms,  so  as  not  to  be  caught  decking  themselves. 
But  in  the  evening  this  spurious  beauty  creeps  out  to  candle- 
light as  out  of  a  hole;  for  drunkenness  and  dimness  of  the  light 
aid  what  they  have  put  on.  The  woman  who  dyes  her  hair 
yellow  Menander,  the  comic  poet,  expels  from  the  house: 

Now  get  out  of  this  house,  for  no  chaste 

Woman  ought  to  make  her  hair  yellow. 
Nor,  I  would  add,  stain  her  cheeks  nor  paint  her  eyes.92 

Thus  not  only  in  sermons  but  also  in  letters  do  we  find  character 
sketches  of  types  which  the  reader  should  avoid.  The  early  Christian 
writers  looked  upon  the  epistle  as  "the  only  proper  genre  for  instruc- 
tion in  piety  and  resorted  to  it  even  when  they  were  not  addressing 
a  limited  circle  of  readers."93  It  lent  itself  well  to  the  easy,  familiar 
sketch  of  a  disreputable  character  and  the  personification  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins.  To  list  and  quote  even  a  single  example  from  all 
the  preachers  and  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  constitute  a 
corpus  of  formidable  bulk.  Suffice  it  to  name  a  few  besides  the  two 
well-known  saints  mentioned  above.  The  germ  of  the  Character  lurks 
in  much  of  the  didactic  material  of  Clement  of  Rome  (30-100)  ;  in 
Tertullian  (160-220),  who  in  commenting  on  women's  dress,  hair  dye 
and  hair  styles,  anticipates  the  condemnation  of  such  practices  by 
many  later  writers  and  shares  similar  views  to  those  of  his  contem- 
porary, Clement  of  Alexandria.94  The  fourth  century  was  particularly 
rich  in  scholars  who  combined  classical  learning  with  Christian  zeal, 
and  who  decried  such  worldly  practices  as  we  have  seen  in  the  works 
of  Jerome  and  Ambrose.  Lactantius,  Ausonius  and  his  pupil  Paulinus 
of  Nola,  Prudentius — all  influenced  by  the  satires  of  Juvenal  and 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Lucian,  the  master  story-teller  and 
satirist   of   the   second    century — Augustine    (354-430)    bridging    the 
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fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  Boethius  in  the  sixth,  the  great  scholar 
Isadore  of  Seville  (540-630),  and  John  of  Salisbury  in  the  seventh, 
all  had  access  to  the  pagan  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  could 
easily  grasp  and  appropriate  what  would  be  useful  to  them  in  ex- 
horting the  weak  and  recalcitrant  Christian.  The  lamp  of  Christianity 
burned  howbeit  dimly  in  the  darkest  period  before  the  dawn  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  while  much  of  the  writing  activity  of  the  scholars 
was  devoted  to  history,  of  the  church  as  Bede's  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, or  of  the  Franks  or  the  Lombards  or  the  English  kings  or  the 
Crusades,  or  to  biography  as  that  of  Charlemagne  or  Boniface  or 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  or  to  the  miracles  of  saints  and  martyrs,  there 
was  much  effort  devoted  also  to  the  instruction  of  monks  and  priests, 
and  the  exhortation  of  the  faithful.  And  not  only  to  these  good 
Christians  is  due  the  gratitude  of  the  world,  but  also  to  such  scholars 
as  Lupus  of  Ferrieres  (c.862)  for  whom  the  study  of  the  classics  was 
an  end  in  itself,  and  who  made  no  attempt  to  justify  or  conceal  his 
devotion  to  ancient  literature  by  alleging  its  usefulness  to  the  Church. 
He  rivals  the  Renaissance  scholars  in  his  enthusiasm  for  securing, 
copying  and  correcting  manuscripts;  and  it  is  to  such  as  him  that 
works  like  those  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  owe  their  immortality. 

Somehow  the  Character  was  kept  alive,  not  always  in  its  original 
form,  to  be  sure,  but  unmistakable  in  its  effect.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  writings  of  Pope  Innocent  III  (d.1216),  appears  a  burst- 
ing bud  of  the  Theophrastan  Character  once  more.  In  a  little  book 
entitled  De  Contemptu  Mundi  sive  De  Miseria  Conditionis  Humanae, 
he  writes  about  how  uncertain  this  life  is  and  what  shall  be  our  end. 
The  most  cheerful  pages  are  those  in  which  he  gives  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  some  typical  figure  to  illustrate  his  theme.95 

One  example  will  illustrate  his  tone: 

The  Proud  Man 
He  contemneth  the  company  of  his  old  friends  and  dis- 
daineth  the  sight  of  his  former  familiars,  and  turnest  his  face 
from  his  wonted  acquaintance;  his  countenance  is  proud,  his 
gait  is  glorious,  his  mouth  is  filled  with  haughty  terms,  his 
mind  is  fixed  upon  weighty  matters.  He  is  impatient  of  sub- 
jection and  desirous  to  bear  rule;  he  is  a  clog  unto  the  clergy,  a 
great  burden  unto  his  subjects,  and  a  heavy  yoke  unto  his 
neighbor.  He  cannot  patiently  bear  any  grievous  thing  that 
shall  touch  himself,  not  delay  that  which  he  hath  conceived 
in  his  mind,  but  he  is  rash,  bold,  boasting,  arrogant,  soon 
moved  and  very  importunate. 
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It  is  but  a  step,  as  time  moves,  to  the  pictures  in  Chaucer,  and 
we  have  completed  the  cycle.  In  France  and  England  the  Character 
enjoyed  a  revival  which  made  it  a  favorite  genre  from  the  sixteenth 
century  down  to  the  present  day.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  the  survival  of  the  Character  was  in  the  church.  "It 
is  to  the  glory  of  the  mendicant  preachers  of  all  the  orders  that  as 
champions  of  the  poor  they  attacked  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
lords,  the  weaknesses  of  knights,  the  ravages  of  retainers,  the  cunning 
and  extortion  of  merchants,  the  corruption  of  the  law,  in  short,  every 
conceivable  form  of  injustice  in  the  land.  With  passionate  violence 
they  arraigned  the  social  frivolities  of  the  age  in  high  and  low  alike, 
the  amusements  men  preferred  to  the  holy  services  of  the  Church. 
Nothing  escapes  their  notice.  .  .  ,96  John  Bromyard  belongs  to  a  race 
of  preachers  who,  for  all  their  learning,  yet  live  close  to  life  and 
nature  beyond  the  pages  of  books.  They  know  all  the  everyday  sights 
of  the  streets,  the  ways  of  the  simple  folk,  even  of  domestic  animals 
and  can  reproduce  them  by  way  of  illustrating  a  point  with  astonish- 
ing charm  and  vividness."97 

Here  the  study  of  the  genre  in  the  seventeenth  century  takes  over, 
from  the  early  native  background  for  Character  writing  provided  by 
homiletic  works  and  then  that  body  of  literature  sometimes  identical 
with  the  other  that  treats  of  the  estates  of  society.98  Such  a  study 
would  trace  the  evolution  of  the  genre  through  the  allegory,  subjec- 
tive and  symbolic,  back  to  realistic  pictures  of  such  folk  as  one  should 
strive  to  imitate  and  of  such  others  as  one  should  shudder  to  be.99 
The  abstractions  became  living  persons,  strutting  upon  the  scene  as 
well-known  types  and  characters  of  the  tavern  and  market-place,  or 
even  of  priests  who  give  themselves  up  to  sloth  and  coveting  earthly 
things.  Such  a  description,  if  put  into  the  third  person,  with  a  title 
and  a  brief  introduction,  would  constitute  a  genuine  Character  like 
that  of  Theophrastus.  "The  literature  of  estates  classified  men  primarily 
on  social  rather  than  moral  grounds,  and  lacking  so  complete  and 
elaborate  a  doctrine  as  the  church  had  provided  for  the  homiletic 
writer,  it  was  perforce  more  empirical,  at  least  in  its  satiric  mo- 
ments."100 Writers  tended  to  satirize  so  many  more  classes  of  people 


G.  R.  Owst,  Literature  and  Pulpit  in  Medieval  England  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  1933),  p.  80. 
Ibid.,  p.  82. 
Boyce,  op.  cit.,  p.  54. 
Ibid.,  p.  55. 
Ibid.,  p.  60. 
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that  the  categories  became  innumerable.  But  the  homiletic  writing 
continued  to  supply  analyses  and  personifications  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins  and  the  Cardinal  Virtues.  Sometimes  the  actions  became  more 
general,  less  concrete,  plural  rather  than  singular;  but  in  this  styles 
change  from  time  to  time.  The  Character  may  also  have  been  aided 
by  the  manners  or  courtesy  book,  a  book  written  to  form  a  prince  or 
guide  a  tradesman,  a  book  on  table  manners  or  a  manual  for  proper 
conduct  on  all  occasions.  "But  the  Renaissance  was  too  much  fas- 
cinated with  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mold  of  form  to  relish 
brevity,  which,  in  some  degree,  is  a  requirement  of  the  Character."101 
One  other  factor  may  have  influenced  the  Character  in  a  small  way: 
the  phrase  book,  a  collection  of  "flowers"  of  poetry  and  wisdom. 
"The  philosophy  and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  pillaged 
in  little  fragments  and  collected  in  bins  from  which  the  not  very 
energetic  or  scholarly  could  choose  ornaments  or  props."102 

Because  of  its  adoption  and  wide-spread  use  by  the  English 
writers,  the  Character  has  been  preserved  for  us.  It  is  as  alive  today 
as  it  was  in  Theophrastus'  own  day,  perhaps  even  more  so.  In  fact, 
because  of  our  flare  for  comedy  and  our  mass  media,  the  Character 
is  much  used  and  easily  recognized.  Not  only  do  we  have  man's 
peculiarities  and  weaknesses  satirized  in  words,  we  also  see  them 
represented  in  dramatic  form.  The  limited  time  requires  that  the 
sketch  be  streamlined  to  fit  the  program  schedule;  all  irrelevant 
material  must  be  discarded.  Character  can  be  revealed  by  dialogue, 
as  in  the  Nichols-May,  Burns-Schreiber,  or  Rowan-Martin  routines, 
in  the  monologue  as  in  a  Bob  Newhart  telephone  or  instruction  speech, 
or  in  a  Skelton  pantomime.  The  types  are  innumerable:  the  tele- 
phone conversationalist  who  has  nothing  to  say,  the  garrulous  pass- 
enger, the  brash  teen-ager,  the  incompetent  commander,  the  inter- 
fering neighbor,  the  woman  driver,  the  overbearing  officer,  the 
swaggering  detective,  the  gun-slinging  bounty-hunter,  the  sloppy  eater, 
the  name  dropper,  the  Texas  disparager,  the  suicide-prone  man  on 
the  ledge,  or  his  would-be  rescuer,  the  know-it-all,  the  coward,  the 
status  seeker,  the  hypochondriac,  the  flatterer,  the  practical  joker,  the 
gossip — all  the  gamut  of  the  foibles  of  man  and  woman.  The  Char- 
acter has  seen  many  vicissitudes,  as  political  satire,  comedy,  familiar 
essay,  epistle,  sermon,  and  didactic  example;  but  it  has  returned  unto 
its  own. 


Ibid.,  p.  77. 
Loc.  cit. 


TRENDS  IN  FERTILITY  IN  WEST  POLAND 
IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
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The  population  of  West  Poland  showed  an  exceptionally  high 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  from  1816  to  1914.  The  main  purpose 
of  this  study  is  to  present  fertility  trends  for  this  population,  during 
this  period  of  time.  These  trends  will  be  illustrated  by  presentation 
of  the  trend  line,  the  turning  points  in  the  trend,  dispersion  around 
the  average  value,  and  the  trend  in  dispersion. 

The  secondary  objective  of  this  paper  is  to  draw  some  compari- 
sons between  West  Poland  as  a  whole  and  the  five  regencies  com- 
prising West  Poland  taken  individually. 

West  Poland  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  consists  of  the  five 
regencies  of  Gdansk,  Kwidzyn,  Poznan,  Bydgoszcz  and  Opole.  This 
territory,  except  for  the  regency  of  Opole,  was  acquired  by  the  King- 
dom of  Prussia  during  the  first,  second,  and  third  partition  of  Poland 
in  1772,  1793  and  1795,  respectively.  Prussia  incorporated  the  regency 
of  Opole  in  1742  after  the  defeat  of  Austria  in  the  Silesian  War.  This 
paper  relates  to  the  regencies  as  units,  comprising  the  parts  ceded  to 
Poland  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  part  which  remained  in 
Prussian  hands,  and  the  Free  City  of  Danzig. 

The  present  inquiry  is  founded  on  data  published  by  the  Central 
Statistical  Office  of  Prussia  in  Berlin  and  on  similar  publications  of 
the  offices  of  the  other  partitioning  powers.  The  individual  sources 
are  listed  with  the  relevant  statistical  tables. 

The  census  of  December  1,  19 10,1  registered  Poles  in  all  provinces 
of  the  Prussian  State  in  the  total  number  of  four  million  or  one  tenth 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia.  Of  this  entire 
number  of  Poles  78%  lived  in  West  Poland.  They  constituted  about 


The  author  would  like  to  thank  Professors  John  D.  Durand  and  Richard 
A.  Easterlin  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  their  valuable  advice  and 
comments  on  this  paper. 
Prussia.  Statistisches  Landesamt.  Preussische  Statistik,  234.  Band,  pp.  56/57. 
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53%  of  the  whole  population  of  West  Poland,  the  balance  being  di- 
vided among  Germans,  Czechs,  and  Jews. 

The  starting  point  of  this  inquiry  is  the  period  1816-1820  which 
followed  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  An  exceptionally  high  fertility  rate 
associated  with  an  exceptionally  high  mortality  rate  are  the  charac- 
teristic features  at  this  time  in  West  Poland  as  a  whole.  As  indicated 
in  Table  I,  a  birth  rate  of  54  per  1000  population  exceeded  by  more 
than  20%  the  rates  for  the  German  Reich,  Prussia,  or  South  Poland. 
Unavailability  of  data  for  the  eastern  neighbors  of  West  Poland  pre- 
vents a  similar  comparison. 

TABLE  I. 

Livebirths — Five  Year  Averages  per  1 ,000  Population  in  West  Poland,  Austria, 
German  Reich,  Prussia,  European  Russia,  Central  Poland,  South  Poland  and 
the  Regencies:  Gdansk,  Kwidzyn,  Poznan,  Bydgoszcz,  Opole. 


Political    Unit 

Average 

Average 

Percentage 

Livebirths 

Livebirths 

Decline 

1816-20 

1910-14 

Austria 

44 

(1) 

31 

(4) 

28 

German  Reich 

40 

(6) 

28 

30 

Prussia 

43 

36 

15 

European  Russia 

(3) 

44 

(4) 

— 

Central   Poland 

(3) 

37 

(5) 

— 

South  Poland 

43 

(2) 

38 

(4) 

10 

West  Poland 

54 

36 

33 

Gdansk 

50 

35 

29 

Kwidzyn 

57 

36 

37 

Bydgoszcz 

59 

36 

39 

Poznan 

50 

34 

31 

Opole 

56 

38 

31 

Note:(l)    years   1819-20  only 

(2)  years   1817-20  only;  including  Bocovina 

(3)  no  data 

(4)  years   1910-13  only 

(5)  years   1910-12  only 

(6)  years  1817-20  only 
Sources: 

Prussia.   Statistisches   Landesamt.   Mittheilungen    des  statistischen    Buereaus   in 

Berlin.  9.  Jahrgang,  1856,  Berlin,  pp.  131-154 

Prussia.  Statistisches  Landesamt.  Tabellen  und  amtliche  Nachrichten  ueber  den 

preussischen  Staat  fuer  das  Jahr  1849,  1852,  1855  und  1858.  Berlin,  Druck  und 

Verlag  von  A.  W.  Heyn,  1851-1860 

Prussia.   Statistisches  Landesamt.   Preussische  Statistik.   Volumes   5-249.   Berlin 

Rashin,  Adolf:  Naselene  Rosii  za  100  let,  181 1-1913,  Moskwa,  Gossudarstwenoe 

statisticzeskoe  izdatelstwo,    1956,  pp.    155-56 

Warsaw.  Statisticzeskii  komitet.  Trudy  Warszawskago  statisticzaskago  komiteta. 

Warsaw,  1895-96,  Volume  XIII,  pp.  144-163 

Grabski,    Wladyslaw:    Rocznik    statystyczny    Krolestwa    Polskiego,    Rok    1914, 

Warszawa  1915,  p.   15.  Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,   Year 

1914 
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Bornstein,  Benedykt:  "Analiza  krytyczna  danych  statystycznych  dotyczacych 
ruchu  naturalnego  ludnosci  bylego  Krolestwa  Polskiego,"  Poland.  Glowny  urzad 
statystyczny.  Miesiecznik  statystyczny.  Rok  1920,  Tom  1,  No  4-6.  pp.  209-240. 
Critical  Analysis  of  the  Statistical  Data  Concerning  the  Natural  Movement  of 
Population  of  the   Former  Kingdom  of  Poland 

Austria.  Statistische  Zentralkommission.  Tafeln  zur  Statistik  der  oesterreich- 
ischen  Monarchic  Volume   1-21,  Wien   1828-48,  NSV.    1-5,    1849/51-1860/65 

Austria.  Statistische  Zentralkommission.  Mitteilungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der 
Statistik.  Volume  1-20,  Wien  1852-1874 

Austria.  Statistische  Zentralkommission.  Oesterreichische  Statistik.  N.F.  Band 
8,  Wien  1913,  pp.  5*,  12*,  15*,  17*,  and  113 

Germany.  Statistisches  Reichsamt.  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  juer  das  Deutsche 
Reich.  75.  Jahrgang,  Berlin,  1938,  p.  9 

Germany.  Statistisches  Reichsamt.  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs.  495.  Band, 
Berlin,  p.  1/1 

Germany.  Statistisches  Reichsamt.  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  276.  Band, 

Berlin,    1922,  p.   II 

Hoffman,    Walther    G. :    Das    Wachstum    der    Deutschen    Wirtschajt    seit    der 

Mitte  des  19.  Jahrhunderts.  Berlin,  Springer  Verlag,  1965,  p.  172 

Prussia.   Statistisches  Landesamt.  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fuer  den  Preussischen 

Staat.  Jahrgang  1906,  Berlin,  1907,  p.  19 

In  the  five  regencies  of  West  Poland  taken  individually,  fertility 
rates  were  within  10%  of  the  average  for  the  whole  area.  The 
regencies  Kwidzyn,  Bydgoszcz,  and  Opole  comprised  a  group  with  a 
birth  rate  higher  than  the  average,  while  in  the  regencies  Gdansk  and 
Poznan  the  birth  rates  were  lower  than  the  average  for  the  whole  area. 
These  regional  differentials  in  fertility  continued  throughout  the  major 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  central  fact  regarding  trends  in  fertility  of  the  population  in 
West  Poland  is  the  large  decline  in  the  birth  rate  that  took  place  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century.  As  indicated  in  Table  I  (see  above),  the 
decline  amounted  to  about  33%  and  was  larger  than  in  any  of  the 
neighboring  areas  and  countries,  in  some  cases  by  a  wide  margin,  for 
the  comparable  period  of  time.  A  close  examination  of  the  trend  line, 
a  third  degree  polynomial  curve  fitted  to  the  annual  birth  rates  by 
the  ordinary  least  squares  method,  indicates  clearly  that  it  was  not  a 
smooth,  equally  distributed  decrease. 

The  same  downward  trend  characterizes  the  fertility  in  the  five 
regencies  taken  individually.  Thus,  the  regencies  Kwidzyn  and 
Bydgoszcz  showed  a  decline  in  birth  rate  by  37%  and  39%  respec- 
tively, a  somewhat  stronger  downward  tendency  than  in  West  Poland 
as  a  whole.  These  two  political  units  disclosed  also  a  higher  level  of 
births  at  the  starting  period.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  regencies 
Gdansk,  Poznan,  and  Opole  the  decrease  was  smaller  than  in  the  area 
as  a  whole.  So  far  the  same  pattern  of  change  prevails. 
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The  second  important  fact  about  the  fertility  trends  in  West  Po- 
land is  that  the  decline  was  concentrated  in  two  periods,  one  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  other  toward  its  end. 
Both  of  them  are  separated  by  an  era  of  stable  fertility,  which  dom- 
inated for  more  than  half  of  the  century. 

In  the  determination  of  the  turning  points  the  position  and  the 
behavior  of  the  trend  line  is  of  crucial  importance.2  In  West  Poland 
as  a  whole  in  the  year  1816  the  estimated  trend  value  is  54  per  1000 
population.  The  following  years  witnessed  a  decline  in  the  birth  rate 
which  reached  the  trough  of  42  per  1000  population  in  the  year  1845. 
This  is  the  first  turning  point  as  indicated  in  Table  II   (see  below) . 

The  exceptionally  high  fertility  of  the  population  in  West  Poland 
can  be  expressed  in  part  as  a  result  of  a  baby  boom  which  followed 
the  long  years  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  In  part  it  was  a  result  of  the 
high  fertility  trend  among  the  population  which  found  its  best  ex- 
pression in  the  Polish  byword:  "each  year  another  child."  There  are 
some  fragmentary  data  to  support  this  contention. 

TABLE  II. 

Turning  Points,  Percentage  Change,  and  Trend  Values  in  West  Poland  and  the 
Five  Regencies:  Gdansk,  Kwidzyn,  Poznan,  Bydgoszcz  and  Opole. 

Political  Starting  First  Second        Terminal       Decline  in  Years 

Unit  Point  Turning        Turning  Point  First         Second 

Point  Point  Period       Period 


W.  Poland 

1816 

1845 

1901 

1914 

29 

13 

Gdansk 

1816 

1838 

1900 

1914 

22 

14 

Kwidzyn 

1816 

1849 

1894 

1914 

33 

20 

Poznan 

1816 

1839 

1902 

1914 

23 

12 

Bydgoszcz 

1816 

1850 

1900 

1914 

35 

14 

Opole 

1816 

1851 

1902 

1914 

36 

12 

Percentage  Decline 

First        Second 

Trend  Values  Period       Period 


W.  Poland 

54 

42 

42 

35 

22 

17 

Gdansk 

50 

41 

41 

34 

18 

17 

Kwidzyn 

57 

44 

44 

34 

23 

23 

Poznan 

48 

40 

40 

33 

17 

18 

Bydgoszcz 

58 

43 

43 

34 

26 

21 

Opole 

58 

43 

43 

38 

26 

12 

Sources:  See 

Table  I. 

Thomas,  Dorothy  S. :   Social  and  Economic  Aspects  of  Swedish  Population 
Movements,  1750-1933.  New  York,  1941,  p.  lOff. 
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In  his  book  Die  goettliche  Ordnung  Suessmilch3  states  that  on 
the  average  for  the  years  1751-56  the  birth  rate  in  Prussia  was  41  per 
1000  population.  Behre  in  his  study  Geschichte  der  Statistik  states  that 
in  the  year  1748  Prusisa  showed  a  birth  rate  of  46  per  1000  popula- 
tion and  53  in  the  year  1800.  In  his  opinion,  the  incorporation  of  the 
Polish  provinces  during  the  first,  second,  and  third  partition  of  Po- 
land into  the  Prussian  State  increased  the  birth  rate  for  the  whole 
kingdom.  In  addition,  a  similar  estimate  is  available  for  the  year  1798 
for  the  Department  of  Kwidzyn  which  indicated  the  birth  rate  of  50 
per  1000  population.5 

In  the  decades  which  followed  the  first  turning  point  in  1845 
the  birth  rate  remained  at  about  the  same  level  of  42  per  1000  popu- 
lation, or  slightly  above  it,  till  1901.  That  year  the  estimated  trend 
value  showed  for  the  last  time  a  birth  rate  of  42  per  1000  population, 
exactly  the  same  value  as  at  the  first  turning  point.  Since  the  trend 
values  decline  sharply  in  the  following  years  it  is  logical  to  designate 
the  year  1901  as  the  second  turning  point. 

In  the  first  period  of  decline  from  1816  till  1845  the  birth  rate 
decreased  by  approximately  22%  between  these  terminal  points.  The 
second  turning  point  (1901)  initiated  the  other  period  of  decline  in- 
terrupted by  World  War  I.  The  total  drop  in  births  was  approximately 
17%  within  a  thirteen-year  period.  Even  though  the  percentage  drop 
is  smaller  than  that  from  1816  to  1845,  it  really  represents  a  sharper 
decline  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  much  shorter  period  in- 
volved. 

The  fertility  trend  lines  in  the  five  regencies  of  West  Poland  taken 
individually  record  the  same  chief  features.  Some  differences  are  no- 
ticeable, with  regard  both  to  the  timing  of  the  turning  points  and  the 
size  of  the  change.  A  close  examination  of  the  trend  lines  indicates 
that  in  the  regencies  Gdansk  and  Poznan  the  trend  changed  its  di- 
rection around  1838  and  1839,  a  few  years  earlier  than  West  Poland 
as  a  whole.  It  presented  also  a  smaller  percentage  change  than  in 
the  area  as  a  whole,  i.e.,  18%  and  17%,  respectively.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  regencies  Kwidzyn,  Bydgoszcz,  and  Opole  the  first  turn- 
ing point  occurred  later  than  in  the  area  as  a  whole,  namely,  in  1849, 

3  Suessmilch,  Johan  Peter:  Die  goettliche  Ordnung  in  den  Veraenderungen 
des  menschlichen  Geschlechts,  aus  dem  Geburt,  dem  Tode,  und  der  Fort- 
pflanzung  desselben  erwiesen,  2.  Auflage,  Berlin,  Realschule,  1761-62,  I. 
Band,  Tabellen,  p.  82. 

*  Behre,  Otto:  Geschichte  der  Statistik  in  Brandenburg-Preussen,  Carl  Neu- 
man's  Verlag,  Berlin,   1905,  p.  406. 

5  Jahrbuecher  der  preussischen  Monarchie  unter  der  Regierung  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  des  Dritten,  Jahrgang  1799,  2.  Band,  p.  314. 
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1850,  and  1851.  The  total  decreases  were  somewhat  larger  than  in 
West  Poland  as  a  whole  and  amounted  to  23%,  26%  and  26%, 
respectively. 

The  second  turning  point  occurred  in  the  regencies  Gdansk  and 
Bydgoszcz  one  year  sooner  than  in  West  Poland  as  a  whole,  i.e.,  in 
the  year  1900,  and  in  the  regencies  Poznan  and  Opole  one  year  later, 
namely,  in  1902.  Meanwhile  the  regency  Kwidzyn  presents  an  ex- 
ception since  the  decrease  began  there  a  few  years  earlier.  Similarly, 
the  percentage  decline  in  the  regencies  Kwidzyn  and  Bydgoszcz  was 
larger  than  the  average  for  the  area  as  a  whole,  while  in  the  regencies 
Gdansk,  Poznan,  and  Opole  the  decreases  were  somewhat  lower  than 
the  average. 

The  third  important  fact  characteristic  of  fertility  in  West  Po- 
land is  the  high  average  birth  rate  that  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  nineteenth  century,  as  presented  in  Table  III.  The  arithmetic 
mean  computed  for  the  entire  distribution  of  births  amounts  to  44 
per  1000  population  in  the  midyear.  Actually,  the  fertility  of  popula- 
tion in  West  Poland  remained  close  to  this  measure  of  the  central 
tendency  in  the  mid-century  era  between  the  turning  points,  as  pre- 
viously indicated.  In  the  regencies  Gdansk  and  Poznan  the  arithmetic 
mean  of  42  per  1000  population  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  average 
for  the  whole  area.  The  regencies  Kwidzyn,  Bydgoszcz,  and  Opole 
displayed  the  mean  fertility  of  45  per  1000  population,  a  value  slightly 
higher  than  the  average. 

TABLE  III. 

Arithmetic  Mean  and  Coefficient  of  Variation  in  West  Poland  and  the  Five 
Regencies:  Gdansk,  Kwidzyn,  Poznan,  Bydgoszcz  and  Opole. 


Political   Unit 

Arithmetic 

Mean 

Coefficient  of 
Variation 

West    Poland 

44 

9.3 

Gdansk 

42 

8.6 

Kwidzyn 

45 

10.8 

Poznan 

42 

9.2 

Bydgoszcz 

45 

11.2 

Opole 

45 

10.3 

Sources:    See   Table   I. 

The  last  significant  fact  pertaining  to  the  trends  in  fertility  of 
the  population  in  West  Poland  as  a  whole  is  the  wide  variation  of  the 
births  through  time.  There  are  two  aspects  of  the  variation,  namely, 
the  dispersion  around  the  mean  and  the  scatter  of  births  along  the 
trend. 
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The  dispersion  of  births  around  the  mean  is  most  effectively 
measured  by  the  coefficient  of  variation  which  amounts  to  little  more 
than  9%  for  West  Poland  as  a  whole.  In  the  regencies  taken  indi- 
vidually there  are  some  deviations  from  the  average,  basically  in  the 
upward  direction,  as  in  the  regencies  Kwidzyn,  Bydgoszcz,  and  Opole. 
But  the  values  are  very  close,  as  indicated  in  Table  III   (see  above). 

The  dispersion  of  birth  rates  around  the  estimated  trend  line 
narrowed  with  the  passing  decades  in  West  Poland  as  a  whole.  In  fact, 
prior  to  1831  the  scatter  of  birth  rate  was  relatively  small.  The  dis- 
persion picked  up  a  tremendous  impetus  about  1832  and  continued 
with  slowly  diminishing  swings  till  the  second  turning  point  around 
1901.  This  fact  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  following  Table  IV  (see 
below)  which  presents  the  peak  years  and  values  of  the  seventeen 
years  moving  average  computed  for  the  residuals  from  the  estimated 
trend  values.  There  was  a  decisive  decline  from  the  high  point  in  the 
year  1832. 

In  the  regencies  of  West  Poland  taken  individually  the  same  gen- 
eral tendency  prevailed  with  the  exception  of  the  regency  of  Opole. 
In  the  latter,  the  trend  line  of  residuals  rises  first  from  the  starting 
point  in  the  year  1827  and  it  reaches  the  peak  in  1866  declining 
slowly  afterwards  as  the  years  approach  World  War  I. 


TABLE  IV. 

Peak  Years  and  Corresponding  Values  of  the  Seventeen  Years  Moving  Average 
Computed  from  the  Residuals  from  the  Trend  Line  in  West  Poland  as  a  Whole 
and  the  Regencies:  Gdansk,  Kwidzyn,  Poznan,  Bydgoszcz  and  Opole. 


West  Poland 

Regency 

Gdansk 

Regency  . 

Kwidzyn 

Peak 

Trend 

Peak 

Trend 

Peak 

Trend 

Years 

Value 

Year 

Value 

Year 

Value 

at  the 

at  the 

at  the 

Peak 

Peak 

Peak 

Year 

Year 

Year 

1832 

2.12 

1836 

2.51 

1835 

2.37 

1848 

1.60 

1858 

2.24 

1858 

1.76 

1887 

1.39 

1889 

1.36 

1889 

0.87 

1904 

0.54 

1904 

0.49 

1905 

0.23 

Regency    Bydgoszcz 

Regency  Poznan 

Regency   Opole 

1831 

2.90 

1832 

2.59 

1827 

0.81 

1850 

1.91 

1847 

1.98 

1841 

1.17 

1889 

1.67 

1889 

1.59 

1866 

1.71 

1905 

0.64 

1904 

0.60 

1885 
1899 

1.46 
1.10 

Sources:   See  Table  I. 
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The  continuously  high  fertility  of  population  in  West  Poland  as 
a  whole  is  the  noticeable  characteristic  of  the  terminal  period  from 
1910  till  1914.  A  comparison  with  the  neighboring  areas  and  coun- 
tries reveals  that  there  are  small  differences  in  the  size  of  the  birth  rate 
between  Central,  South,  and  West  Poland.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
Polish  population  in  spite  of  partitions  was  reaching  a  common  fer- 
tility level.  Further,  it  is  evident  that  on  the  eve  of  World  War  I  the 
fertility  of  the  population  in  West  Poland  held  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion, transient  in  character,  between  the  area  of  high  fertility  typical 
of  European  Russia  and  the  zone  of  low  fertility  characteristic  of  the 
German  Reich  and  Austria.  Likewise,  it  is  apparent  that  the  birth 
rate  in  the  regencies  of  West  Poland  taken  individually  clustered 
around  one  typical  value,  i.e.,  35  per  1000  of  population  in  the  middle 
of  the  year,  to  which  the  regency  of  Opole  presents  the  only  excep- 
tion with  the  rate  of  38  per  1000  of  population. 

It  is  obvious  that  great  changes  took  place  in  West  Poland  be- 
tween the  starting  and  the  terminal  period.  An  analysis  of  change  and 
of  the  factors  involved  in  it  offers  an  exceptionally  fruitful  field  for 
testing  the  consistency  of  the  existing  theories  of  demographic  change. 

In  the  system  of  agricultural  feudalism  peasants  did  not  show 
any  determined  tendency  toward  birth  control  since  they  depended 
on  large  families  to  supply  the  necessary  labor  to  perform  corvee6  and 
to  till  the  landholdings  which  were  in  their  use.  They  lived  close  to 
the  level  of  subsistence,  in  cultural  and  social  backwardness.  Conse- 
quently, any  famine,  plague,  or  epidemic  took  a  heavy  toll  of  their 
ranks.  To  keep  them  filled  they  pushed  the  birth  rate  high.7  The  uni- 
versality of  the  marriage  institution  and  the  relatively  early  entry 
into  the  marital  vows  favored  high  fertility.  The  influence  of  the 
Church  also  encouraged  a  high  fertility  rate  and  opposed  divorces. 
There  is  little  evidence  of  any  technological  change.  Peasants  tilled 
their  lands  on  the  whole  in  a  manner  typical  of  their  forefathers  cen- 
turies ago.  The  three-field  system  was  predominant.  This  situation,  in 
which  the  population  did  not  exercise  extreme  control  over  fertility, 
matches  the  initial  demographic  phase  of  the  transition  theory. 

In  the  system  of  capitalism  in  the  years  prior  to  World  War  I  it 
is  obvious  that  the  growing  coal,  iron,  and  steel  industries  of  Upper 
Silesia  attracted  a  young  and  vigorous  segment  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion. In  the  remaining  predominantly  agricultural  regencies  of  West 


Unpaid  labor  due  from  a  feudal  vassal  to  his  lord. 

Rosset,   Edward:    Proces  starzenia  sie  ludnosci,   Warszawa,    Polskie   wydaw- 

nictwa  gospodarcze,    1959,  pp.   488-497,   The  Aging  of  Population. 
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Poland  the  German  colonization  policy  made  the  land  scarce,  and 
pushed  up  the  price  of  an  hectar.  In  such  a  situation  the  establish- 
ment of  new  farms  became  difficult  without  state  aid,  which  was  avail- 
able to  Germans  only.  To  a  peasant  a  large  family  became  more  of 
a  liability  than  an  asset.  If  he  divided  his  landholding  he  usually 
created  dwarf  farms  so  typical  for  Polish  agriculture,  and  pauperiza- 
tion followed.  As  a  result,  members  of  his  family  emigrated  to  the 
growing  urban  centers  of  the  Rheinland,  Westphalia,  and  Saxony.  A 
change  followed  in  the  age  composition  of  those  remaining,  especially 
those  in  the  reproductive  age.  A  low  marriage  rate  offers  a  testimony 
to  this  trend.  In  addition,  the  death  toll,  in  particular  that  of  infants, 
was  brought  considerably  under  control.  The  social  security  system 
established  during  the  chancellorship  of  Bismarck  made  medical  serv- 
ices accessible  even  to  the  poorest  worker.  Mother  and  child  care 
was  an  innovation.  Improved  health  conditions  and  better  personal 
hygiene  reduced  contagious  diseases  to  a  large  degree.  A  rising  level 
of  living  made  food  more  readily  available.  In  this  situation,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  peasants  and  of  the  workers  aimed  for  advance- 
ment on  the  social  ladder  and  put  a  premium  on  either  education  or 
saving.  Consequently,  they  postponed  marriage  or  limited  the  family 
size.  In  general,  the  old  system  of  values  that  predominated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  abated. 

West  Poland  as  a  whole  and  each  of  the  regencies  Gdansk, 
Kwidzyn,  Poznan,  Bydoszcz,  and  Opole  entered  the  starting  period 
with  a  very  high  fertility.  The  latter  exceeded  those  of  the  neighbor- 
ing areas  and  countries.  In  spite  of  a  sizable  decline  the  birth  rate  still 
remained  relatively  high  in  the  terminal  period.9  The  trends  typical 
of  the  population  in  West  Poland  can  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
manner : 

First,  the  fertility  of  the  population  in  West  Poland  declined  in 
the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  one  third.  This  decrease  oc- 
curred fundamentally  in  the  years  from  1816  till  1845  and  from 
1901  till  1914. 

Secondly,  the  fertility  of  the  population  in  West  Poland  dis- 
played a  strong  tendency  to  remain  at  the  level  of  44  livebirths  per 


Stys,  W. :  "The  Influence  of  Economic  Conditions  on  the  Fertility  of 
Peasant  Women,"  Population  Studies,  Vol.  XI,  1957-58,  No.  2,  pp.  136-148. 
United  Nations.  Department  of  Economics  and  Social  Affairs.  Population 
Branch.  Population  Studies,  No.  23.  Manual  II.  ST/SOA/Series  A/23. 
Methods  of  Appraisal  of  Quality  of  Basic  Data  for  Population  Estimates. 
New  York,  p.  21. 
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1000  population  in  the  midyear  for  the  most  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Third,  the  annual  livebirth  rates  in  West  Poland  showed  un- 
deniably a  wide  dispersion  around  the  central  value  stated  above. 
However,  the  wide  scatter  narrowed  significantly  as  the  years  ap- 
proached World  War  I. 

Finally,  the  five  regencies  of  West  Poland  taken  individually  fol- 
lowed the  general  pattern  for  the  area  as  a  whole.  The  noticeable 
differences  in  the  level  of  fertility  did  not  affect  adversely  the  pre- 
vailing tendencies. 

The  trends  in  fertility  discussed  refer  only  to  those  typical  of 
the  population  of  West  Poland.  Future  research  should  be  directed 
toward  South  Poland  and  Central  Poland,  for  which  considerable 
statistical  materials  are  available.  Then  combining  the  results  of  the 
three  Polish  Partitions  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  the  trends  in 
fertility  for  the  Polish  population  as  a  whole  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


CREATIVITY  AND  THE  CURRICULUM 

Orren  R.  Wagner 

Susquehanna  University 


In  the  decade  of  the  sixties  there  has  been  a  greater  concern  with 
defining,  identifying,  conserving,  and  fostering  human  creativity  than 
in  all  previous  history.  Obviously  the  launching  of  the  first  space 
satellite  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1957  and  the  resulting  race  to  the 
moon  caused  a  re-evaluation  of  the  concepts  of  intelligence,  creativity 
and  genius.  The  educational  innovations  proposed,  such  as  programs 
for  the  gifted,  acceleration  for  the  academically  talented,  advanced 
college  placement,  the  merit  scholar  program,  more  science  courses, 
and  a  return  to  academic  excellence,  were  aimed  directly  at  discover- 
ing and  stimulating  creative  talent.  Now  if  one  picks  up  any  maga- 
zine, reads  any  book  or  listens  to  any  speech  on  the  improvement  of 
education,  the  word  creativity  in  some  form  or  another  cannot  be 
avoided. 

Throughout  history  creativity  has  engaged  the  interest  of  thought- 
ful men;  however,  research  on  originality  and  creativeness  was  only 
a  trickle  up  to  1950.  J.  P.  Guilford,1  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  had  examined  the  index  of  Psychological  Abstracts  from 
its  beginning  until  approximately  1950.  Of  some  121,000  titles  in  the 
index,  Guilford  found  only  186  to  be  related  definitely  to  the  subject 
of  creativity.  When  he  became  president  of  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association,  he  stressed  the  fact  in  his  inaugural  address  that 
there  was  an  appalling  neglect  of  the  study  of  creativity.  This  emphasis 
seemed  to  do  more  than  anything  else  to  stimulate  such  studies. 

Sir  Francis  Galton's  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty2  in  1883  may 
be  said  to  have  initiated  the  modern  study  of  individual  variation  in 
imagination. 

As  early  as  1898,  Dearborn3  studied  the  imaginative  responses  of 

1  Quoted  in  Sidney  L.  Parnes  and  Harold  F.  Harding,  A  Source  Book  For 
Creative  Thinking  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1962),  pp.  187-188. 

2  Quoted  in  Calvin  W.  Taylor  and  Frank  Barron,  eds.  Scientific  Creativity: 
Its  Recognition  and  Development  (New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc., 
1964),  p.  xiii. 

3  G.  V.  Dearborn,  "A  study  of  imagination,"  Amer.  J.  Psychol.,  1898, 
5(9),  pp.  183-190. 
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Harvard  students  and  faculty  in  a  series  of  inkblots.  He  reported  that 
two  of  the  poorest  records  were  made  by  students  of  decidedly  in- 
tellectual type.  This  was  an  indication  that  creativity  and  intelligence 
might  not  be  closely  related  even  before  the  intelligence  test,  as  we 
now  know  it,  had  been  developed. 

After  the  1930  publication  of  Spearman's  Creative  Mind,4  pio- 
neering efforts  were  carried  on  by  Thurstone5  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  analyzing  intelligence  tests  into  multiple  factors. 

Guilford  was  active  for  two  decades  prior  to  1950  in  research  on 
creative  abilities.  His  three-dimensional  model  entitled  "The  Struc- 
ture of  Intellect"  led  to  his  factor  analysis  of  a  large  battery  of 
creativity  tests.6 

Terman  is  well  known  by  school  people  for  his  monumental 
Genetic  Studies  of  Genius.7  Prior  to  his  work,  and  even  since,  the 
gifted  child  is  portrayed  as  an  unattractive  and  peculiar  "oddball." 
His  studies  contradicted  this  by  selecting  a  thousand  children  who 
scored  above  140  on  the  Stanford-Binet  examination  and  following 
them  for  thirty  years  to  see  what  these  so-called  geniuses  would  turn 
out  to  be.  He  was  well  pleased  with  the  results  because  his  subjects 
all  became  well  adjusted  members  of  society.  They  entered  the  pro- 
fessions with  success  and  in  all  things  tended  to  be  moderate.  Terman 
pointed  out  that  his  experiment  proved  geniuses  were  not  bizarre  nor 
erratic  eccentrics  but  steady,  well-adjusted  members  of  society. 

Terman  did  much  to  popularize  the  concept  of  the  Intelligence 
Quotient;  however,  he  never  came  around  to  pointing  out  that  not  all 
people  with  high  IQ's  are  necessarily  geniuses  in  the  first  place. 

Until  very  recently,  Americans  were  not  interested  in  measures 
of  creativity.  They  were  willing  to  discuss  creativity  in  terms  of  the 
IQ.  It  was  thought  that  a  bright  person  was  a  creative  person,  al- 
though experienced  teachers  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  this 
is  not  necessarily  true. 

Thurstone  had  this  to  say  about  the  issue: 

To  be  extremely  intelligent  is  not  the  same  as  to  be  gifted  in 
creative  work.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  hypotheses.  It  is  a  com- 
mon observation  in  universities  that  those  students  who  have 


C.  Spearman,  Creative  Mind  (London:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1930). 
Quoted  in  Taylor  and  Barron,  op.  cit.,  p.  xiii. 

J.  P.  Guilford,  "Structure  of  Intellect,"  Psychological  Bulletin,  1956,  53, 
267-293. 

L.  M.  Terman  et  al.,  Genetic  Studies  of  Genius,  Vol.  I,  Mental  and 
Physical  Traits  of  a  Thousand  Gifted  Children  (Stanford:  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1925);  Vol.  II,  1926;  Vol.  Ill,  1930;  Vol.  IV,  1947;  Vol. 
V   1959. 
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high  intelligence,  judged  by  available  criteria  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  ones  who  produce  the  most  original  ideas.  All  of  us 
probably  know  a  few  men  who  are  both  creative  and  highly 
intelligent,  but  this  combination  is  not  the  rule.8 

The  Rockefeller  Brothers  Report  on  The  Pursuit  of  Excellence 
emphasized  creative  talent  as  one  of  our  national  resources.9  Twelve 
questions  are  posed  as  to:  (1)  giving  free  expression  to  creativity, 
(2)  identifying  the  creative  person,  (3)  guaranteeing  increased  effort 
in  discovery,  (4)  preparing  students  to  be  creative,  (5)  elevating  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  talent,  (6)  providing  for  the  increased  de- 
mand for  gifted  generalists,  (7)  training  students  to  understand  bet- 
ter the  technological  and  social  changes,  (8)  preparing  young  people 
to  keep  their  individuality  in  complex  society,  (9)  providing  the  best 
college  climate  for  the  creativity  of  the  individual,  (10)  giving  cur- 
rency to  the  broadest  conception  of  embracing  many  kinds  of  achieve- 
ment at  many  levels,  (11)  conducting  a  continuous  search  for  talent, 
and  (12)   providing  the  best  atmosphere  for  creative  persons. 

Viktor  Lowenfeld10  was  head  of  the  Department  of  Art  Educa- 
tion at  Pennsylvania  State  University  until  his  death  in  1960.  He 
set  up  criteria  for  creativity  which  he  found  were  common  to  crea- 
tive persons.  The  most  creative  ones,  he  said,  have  flexibility,  fluency, 
sensitivity  to  problems,  originality,  and  the  ability  to  analyze,  syn- 
thesize, and  redefine  materials  and  problems  and  organize  them  co- 
herently. He  later  discovered  by  reading  the  literature  that  Guilford 
had  developed  a  set  of  criteria  for  creativity  in  sciences,  and  these 
were  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those  set  up  for  art. 

Lowenfeld  said:  "Creativeness  is  not  only  the  art  teacher's  busi- 
ness; it  is  everybody's  business.  If  this  same  creativity  can  be  just  as 
necessary  to  scientists,  engineers  and  businessmen  as  it  is  to  artists, 
we  must  begin  to  think  about  teaching  all  students  and  all  courses 
with  the  creative  criteria  in  mind."  He  urged  scholars  to  turn  their 
collective  talents  to  some  of  education's  pressing  problems:  the  kind 
of  textbooks  needed  to  teach  creativity;  the  changes  to  be  made  in 
school  curriculums  and  teacher  education  in  light  of  creativity  studies; 
and  the  revision  in  methods  to  develop  thoughtful  and  creative  citi- 
zens as  well  as  fact-filled  ones. 


L.  L.  Thurstone,  "Creative  Talent,"  in  L.  L.  Thurstone,  ed.  Applications 
of  Psychology   (New  York:    Harper  &  Brothers,   1952),  p.   20. 
The  Pursuit  of  Excellence:  Education  and  the  Future  of  America,  Rocke- 
feller Brothers  Foundation,  Inc.   (New  York:   Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc., 
1958). 
Parnes  and  Harding,  op.  cit.,  pp.  9-17. 
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When  the  National  Science  Foundation  was  established,  by  Act 
of  Congress  in  May  1950,  the  first  major  activity  it  engaged  in  was 
the  development  of  a  large  graduate  fellowship  program.11  Soon  there- 
after, it  began  research  through  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — 
National  Research  Council  to  study  and  improve  its  selection  pro- 
cedures. Its  goal  was  to  increase  its  efficiency  in  identifying  fellowship 
applicants  with  the  greatest  potential  for  making  creative  and  other 
important  kinds  of  contributions  in  science. 

The  Foundation  sponsored  three  conferences  at  the  University 
of  Utah  in  1955,  1957,  and  1959  on  the  Identification  of  Creative 
Scientific  Talent.  From  the  last  conference  came  three  recommenda- 
tions: (1)  to  study  the  environmental  conditions  and  educational 
methods  of  creativity,  (2)  to  establish  criteria  and  devise  tests  to  pre- 
dict creativity,  and  (3)  to  chart  the  intellectual,  motivational,  and 
personality  of  scientists.12 

In  the  spring  of  1958,  six  eminent  psychologists  gathered  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  to  consider  the  questions :  ( 1 )  What  is  crea- 
tive thinking?  (2)  What  are  its  conditions?  and  (3)  How  can  it  be 
fostered?13  This  was  a  sequel  to  an  earlier  symposium,  published  as 
Contemporary  Approaches  to  Cognition  by  Harvard  University  Press 
in  1957. 

The  important  decision  that  came  out  of  this  conference  was  that 
creative  thinking  is  a  researchable  problem,  and  that  it  will  eventually 
be  possible  to  identify  creative  people  and  to  determine  what  makes 
them  creative.  The  consensus  was  that  since  no  set  of  criteria  of  crea- 
tivity was  established,  the  conditions  could  not  be  specified.  No  prac- 
tical suggestions  were  made  as  to  how  creativity  could  be  fostered. 
There  was  an  agreement  that  the  scientific  method  could  be  applied 
to  creative  thought. 

Interdisciplinary  Symposia  on  Creativity  were  held  at  Michigan 
State  University14  between  the  dates  of  April  19,  1957,  and  July  9, 
1958.  Fourteen  eminent  panelists  participated,  representing  psy- 
chology, architecture,  education,  law,  archeology  and  science.  This 
discussion  was  to  serve  as  background  for  research  projects  then  car- 
ried on  at  Michigan  State. 


Taylor  and  Barron,  op.  cit.,  p.  xiv. 
Taylor  and  Barron,  op.  cit.,  pp.  372-389. 

Howard  E.  Gruber,  Glenn  Terrell,  and  Michael  Werthheimer,  eds.  Con- 
temporary Approaches  to  Creative  Thinking  (New  York:  Atherton  Press, 
1962),  pp.  175-212. 

Harold  H.  Anderson,  ed.  Creativity  and  Its  Cultivation  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,   1959). 
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In  reading  these  reports  one  cannot  help  being  impressed  by 
several  common  threads  running  through  most  of  them.  First,  life  is 
creative  and  children  are  born  with  qualities  and  capacities  for  crea- 
tivity. This  was  the  major  premise  of  most  of  the  contributors  and 
was  not  denied  by  any.  George  D.  Stoddard,  Dean  of  Yale  Graduate 
School,  gave  a  detailed,  consistent,  and  sustained  treatment  of  how 
creativity  as  a  way  of  life  has  been  lost  to  most  American  adults.  The 
urge  to  inquire,  to  invent,  to  perform  has  been  stifled  in  millions  of 
school  children,  now  grown  up,  who  did  not  get  above  rote  learning, 
or  at  least  did  not  stay  above  it.  Nursery  school  teachers  have  ob- 
served with  joy  the  curiosity  of  children  before  they  become  fitted  into 
the  neat  slots  of  a  rigid  grade  system. 

Secondly,  many  of  the  speakers  touched  on  freedom  as  a  condi- 
tion fostering  creativity.  Carl  R.  Rogers,  from  the  Departments  of 
Psychology  and  Psychiatry,  University  of  Wisconsin,  stated  three  asso- 
ciated processes  which  are  unique :  ( 1 )  whenever  a  teacher,  parent, 
therapist  or  other  person  feels  basically  that  an  individual  is  of  worth 
in  his  own  right  and  in  his  own  unfolding,  no  matter  what  his  present 
condition  or  behavior,  he  is  fostering  creativity;  (2)  when  we  cease 
to  form  judgments  of  the  other  individual  from  our  own  locus  of 
evaluation,  we  are  fostering  creativity;  (3)  when  a  teacher,  parent, 
therapist,  or  other  facilitating  person  permits  the  individual  a  complete 
freedom  of  symbolic  expression,  creativity  is  fostered. 

E.  Paul  Torrance,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search, University  of  Minnesota,  conducted  studies  over  a  three  year 
period  with  elementary  school  children  to  distinguish  between  high 
intelligence  and  creativity.15  Highly  creative  children  were  differenti- 
ated from  the  highly  intelligent  children  by  the  use  of  creative  think- 
ing tests  and  the  individual  Stanford-Binet  test.  The  highly  creative 
group  ranked  in  the  upper  20  per  cent  on  creative  thinking  but  not 
on  intelligence.  The  highly  intelligent  group  ranked  in  the  upper  20 
percent  on  intelligence  but  not  on  creativity.  Those  who  were  in  the 
upper  20  percent  on  both  measures  were  eliminated,  but  the  overlap 
was  small.  It  was  noted  that  had  children  been  identified  as  gifted  on 
the  basis  of  intelligence  tests,  approximately  70  percent  of  the  most 
creative  would  have  been  eliminated. 

A  North  Carolina  experiment  at  Winston-Salem  with  under- 
achieves led  to  skepticism  about  classifying  them  rigidly  by  intelli- 


E.    Paul    Torrance,    Guiding    Creative    Talent    (Englewood    Cliffs,   N.    J.: 
Prentice-Hall,  1962),  p.  4. 
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gence  ratings.  This  report  goes  on  to  say  that  such  a  practice  leads 
many  teachers  to  "consign  kids  to  an  educational  ash  heap."16  The 
North  Carolina  experiment  has  shown  that  attitudes  on  the  part  of 
both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  more  important  than  the  IQ. 

Teachers  of  mentally  retarded  classes  insist  that  pupils  of  low 
intelligence  are  creative.  These  teachers  say  that  if  the  solution  of  a 
problem  is  discussed,  the  pupils  will  usually  come  up  with  the  right 
answer.  Also,  if  the  course  of  action  did  not  work,  they  will  tell  you 
why  it  did  not  work. 

J.  L.  Holland  and  L.  Kent  of  the  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Corporation,  have  questioned  the  effectiveness  of  present  scholarship 
programs.17  They  think  that  much  of  the  $100,000,000  now  available 
annually  for  college  scholarships  may  be  going  to  the  wrong  individ- 
uals, the  good  grade  getters  who  often  have  little  creative  talent.  In 
the  corporation's  studies  of  scholarship  winners,  Holland  found  that 
for  samples  of  students  of  superior  scholastic  aptitude,  creative  per- 
formance is  generally  unrelated  to  scholastic  achievement  and  scholas- 
tic aptitude.18  He  suggests  the  use  of  nonintellectual  criteria  in  the 
selection  of  scholarships  and  fellowships.  A  bold  step  was  taken  by 
the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation  in  1961  when  it  awarded 
25  of  its  scholarships  to  individuals  who  had  high  creative  promise 
but  would  not  otherwise  have  won  awards. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Getzels  that  tests,  recommendations, 
and  rank  in  class  now  relied  on  so  heavily  in  college  admission  are 
biased  in  favor  of  the  student  with  convergent  intellectual  ability  and 
social  interests.19  He  goes  on  to  say  that  modern  technology  may  soon 
enable  colleges  to  admit  only  a  relatively  pure  strain  of  "grade  getters" 
and  may,  in  so  doing,  breed  some  extremely  desirable  characteristics 
out  of  college  populations. 

In  the  past,  schools  have  been  reluctant  to  make  provision  for 
the  creative  child.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  traditional  belief  that 
the  creative  child  is  a  little  queer  or  downright  crazy.  After  all,  what 
teacher  enjoys  having  a  pupil  who  knows  too  much  or  who  constantly 


Education — Public  Schools.  "Catching  Failures  In  Time,"  Time,  March 
19,  1965,  pp.  49-50. 

"The  Concentration  of  Scholarship  Funds  and  Its  Implications  for  Edu- 
cation," quoted  in  Torrance,  op.  cit.,  p.   12. 

"Creative  and  Academic  Performance  among  Talented  Adolescents," 
quoted  in  Torrance,  op.  cit.,  p.   12. 

J.  W.  Getzels,  "Non-IQ  Intellectual  and  other  factors  in  College  Admis- 
sion," in  The  Coming  Crisis  in  the  Selection  of  Students  for  College  En- 
trance (Washington,  D.  C:  American  Educational  Research  Association, 
1960). 
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questions  the  right  answers?  Then  again,  it  is  more  economical  to 
teach  authoritatively  than  to  teach  creatively. 

To  describe  a  curriculum  to  take  care  of  the  creative  child  would 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper;  however,  Torrance20  gives  a  good 
summary  of  such  a  program  in  six  points :  ( 1 )  provide  for  him  a 
refuge,  (2)  be  his  sponsor,  (3)  help  him  to  understand  his  divergence, 
(4)  let  him  communicate  his  ideas,  (5)  see  that  his  creative  talent  is 
recognized,  and  (6)  help  his  parents  and  others  to  understand  him. 

Studies  in  creativity  have  been  carried  on  at  the  Institute  of 
Personality  Assessment  and  Research  at  the  University  of  California.21 
At  the  beginning  of  these  studies,  three  tests  most  commonly  used  by 
clinical  psychologists  were  selected.  They  were  the  Rorschach  Psycho- 
diagnostic,  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory,  and  the 
Thematic  Apperception  tests.  As  they  progressed  in  their  investiga- 
tions, their  own  new  tests,  more  directly  relevant  to  the  study  of 
psychological  health  and  creativity,  were  developed. 

Tests  have  been  developed  to  measure  creativity  in  the  young  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota's  Bureau  of  Education  Research.22  Much 
research  on  scorability,  reliability  and  validity  of  these  tests  has  taken 
place. 

If  creativity  is  defined  in  terms  of  behavior  such  as  adaptability, 
originality,  imagination,  inventiveness,  and  non-conformity,  one  can- 
not argue  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  measured  any  more  than  one 
could  argue  against  the  measuring  of  intelligence.  Since  creativity  is 
not  absolute  and  cannot  be  confined  to  numerical  symbols,  it  is  a  fly 
in  the  ointment  to  both  teachers  and  researchers.  The  human,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  artistic  products  of  man  are  not  easily  codified, 
classified  and  processed. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  creative  thinking  can  be  taught. 
Such  courses  have  been  developed  at  the  Creative  Problem-Solving 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Buffalo.23  These  courses  are  widely  used 
in  industry  and  education.  Members  of  the  Air  Force  have  taken 
similar  courses  in  ROTC  on  200  campuses. 

General  Electric  Company  was  among  the  first  to  demonstrate 
that  creative  productivity  of  its  engineers  could  be  markedly  increased 
by  a  combination  of  selection  and  creative  training  procedures.  One 


Torrance,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 

Frank  Barron,  Creativity  and  Psychological  Health   (Princeton,  N.  J.:   Van 

Nostrand,  1963),  pp.  277-282. 

Torrance,  op.  cit.,  pp.  213-253. 
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survey  showed  that  graduates  of  the  original  Creative  Engineering 
Program  produced  approximately  triple  the  number  of  patents  as  did 
company  engineers  who  were  not  graduates  of  the  program. 

Courses  in  creative  thinking  have  recently  been  developed  for 
elementary  schools  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  These  are  in  the  form  of  workbooks  and  are 
published  and  sold  by  Ginn  and  Company,  Educational  Publishers. 

The  author  of  this  paper  draws  on  his  own  experience  in  school 
supervision  to  express  some  basic  principles  which  follow. 

Psychologists  tell  us  we  learn  best  when  we  are  involved  in  prob- 
lems we  want  to  solve.  In  other  words,  we  are  most  efficient  in  learning 
when  we  are  ego-involved  or  in  tasks  we  choose.  However,  in  the 
modern  curriculum,  the  syllabus  is  well  filled,  a  circumstance  which 
allows  very  little  time  to  explore  topics  not  in  the  course  outline.  When 
an  extraneous  subject  comes  up,  blessed  is  the  teacher  who  says,  "We 
will  try  to  find  a  little  time  for  that  tomorrow." 

If  teachers  are  persons  who  value  the  ideas  of  pupils,  they  are 
on  the  road  to  being  creative  teachers.  To  value  ideas  is  to  express 
them.  Children  must  not  fear  to  express  their  ideas  lest  they  be  ridi- 
culed. Pupils  must  not  be  kept  too  busy  remembering  the  answers  in 
the  text  instead  of  being  given  time  to  think  creatively. 

The  creative  teacher  loses  the  plan  book  when  an  unexpected 
situation  occurs  in  which  an  unusual  idea  is  worth  exploring.  The 
creative  teacher  sifts  the  solutions  by  questioning  questions.  The  cre- 
ative teacher  allows  the  process  to  function  without  pressure.  Ideas 
come  when  they  are  ready  to  be  born — not  by  command. 

Creative  teaching  involves  a  free  flow  of  conversation.  The  cre- 
ative teacher  talks  "with"  and  not  "to"  his  pupils.  Too  much  teaching 
by  authority  may  have  a  tendency  to  cause  pupils  to  become  non- 
verbal. 

Nancy  became  interested  in  writing  about  mistletoe.  She  showed 
her  essay  to  her  science  teacher,  whose  only  comment  was:  "The  word 
is  parasite,  not  parsite."  No  praise  for  Nancy's  efforts.  No  more 
creative  literary  efforts  by  Nancy. 

A  teacher  would  probably  not  foster  creativity  who  would  say, 
"That  is  too  difficult  for  you  now.  You  will  get  that  in  the  next  grade." 
Or  the  teacher  who  would  say,  "The  correct  answer  is  Viet  Nam. 
Don't  argue  with  me.  Put  that  down  in  your  note  book." 
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Conclusions : 

1.  The  IQ  score  is  no  longer  considered  sufficient  to  identify 
the  creative. 

2.  Creative  thinking  is  capable  of  being  studied  by  the  scientific 
method. 

3.  Children  are  creative  in  various  degrees  but  as  they  grow  to 
adulthood  may  lose  this  trait  as  a  result  of  improper  treat- 
ment and  the  wrong  educational  methods. 

4.  There  is  a  need  for  more  training  in  aspects  of  creativity  in 
teacher  education  as  well  as  in  the  in-service  teacher  training 
programs. 

5.  There  is  a  need  for  research  in  curriculum  procedures  neces- 
sary to  foster  creativity  in  students.  The  creative  student  needs 
freedom  to  explore  and  to  progress  at  his  own  rate. 

6.  The  characteristics  of  American  elementary  and  secondary 
education  are  in  the  process  of  revolutionary  change.  Pro- 
posals such  as  the  ungraded  school,  accelerated  programs  and 
team  teaching  have  much  to  offer  for  the  stimulation  of 
creative  talent. 
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RICHTER'S  PENNSYLVANIA  TRILOGY 

Marvin  J.  LaHood 

State  University  College  at  Buffalo 


The  first  two  volumes  of  Conrad  Richter's  second  trilogy  are  a 
remarkable  achievement.  Seldom  has  a  man  written  more  candidly 
of  himself  and  his  relatives  than  has  Richter  in  The  Waters  of  Kronos 
(1960)  and  A  Simple  Honorable  Man  (1962).  Mr.  Richter  has  not 
yet  begun  the  third  book,  which  will  be  about  his  own  life  as  an  artist. 

In  this  second  trilogy  (the  first:  The  Trees,  1940;  The  Fields, 
1946;  The  Town,  1950)  Mr.  Richter  honestly  attempts  to  portray  his 
struggles  with  life's  most  teasing  intellectual  and  spiritual  problems: 
man's  existence  before  and  after  this  life,  the  tenets  of  organized 
religion,  the  differences  in  character  from  person  to  person,  the  father- 
son  relationship,  and  the  old  problem  of  fate  versus  free  will.  He  also 
exhibits  in  these  two  novels  a  great  pride  in  various  ancestors  from 
whom  he  received  what  he  considers  a  priceless  legacy.  The  Waters  of 
Kronos  and  A  Simple  Honorable  Man,  published  after  Mr.  Richter 
reached  seventy,  offer  an  invaluable  insight  into  the  mind  and  works  of 
one  of  America's  ablest  authors. 

The  writing  of  The  Waters  of  Kronos  was  a  labor  of  love.  In  it 
the  protagonist,  John  Donner,  is  very  much  like  Richter  himself,  and 
Unionville,  the  scene  of  the  novel,  is  Richter's  beloved  birthplace  and 
present  home,  Pine  Grove,  Pennsylvania.  The  novel  opens  as  John 
Donner,  a  noted  writer,  now  seventy,  comes  back  to  the  place  of  his 
birth  to  visit  his  ancestors'  graves.  The  town  itself  is  now  covered  by 
the  dammed-up  waters  of  the  Kronos  River.  At  dusk  John  Donner 
walks  to  the  old  Unionville  road  which  borders  the  cemetery  where  an 
old  man  on  a  wagon  pulled  by  three  horses  agrees  to  take  him  into 
Unionville.  Incredulous,  John  Donner  goes  down  the  steep  hill  with 
his  guide  and  finds  the  town  as  it  was  sixty  years  earlier.  He  spends  the 
rest  of  the  novel  re-examining  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  his 
several  relatives  as  they  were  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  He  meets 
everyone  of  importance  in  his  childhood  except  his  mother;  at  novel's 
end  he  waits  for  her  in  the  house  next  door  to  hers. 

He  anticipated  the  novel  with  a  short  story  published  ten  years 
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earlier:  "Doctor  Hanray's  Second  Chance,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  on  10  June  1950.  In  it  Dr.  Peter  Hanray,  a 
renowned  scientist,  comes  back  to  Stone  Church,  his  birthplace,  to  visit 
the  graves  of  his  relatives.  The  town  is  being  used  as  an  Army  reserva- 
tion; its  inhabitants  are  gone.  After  visiting  the  cemetery  he 
miraculously  meets  himself  as  he  was  as  a  child.  The  boy,  Peter,  takes 
him  through  the  town  as  it  was  and  then  to  his  own  home. 
Unrecognized,  Dr.  Hanray  eats  with  his  father,  mother,  and  the  boy 
Peter.  At  the  end  he  leaves  with  his  parents'  assurance  that  they  will 
pray  for  him. 

In  both  versions  Richter's  persona  is  famous  but  unwell.  In  the 
short  story  his  problems  are  not  solved,  but  he  does  find  some  peace  in 
his  parents'  promise  of  prayer  and  in  his  brief  rapport  with  the  young 
Peter.  It  is  evident  that  as  early  as  1950  Richter  was  grappling  with  a 
crucial  problem  of  his  boyhood,  and  although  he  couldn't  come  fully 
to  grips  with  it  in  the  short  story,  he  was  exploring  the  solution 
that  the  novel  would  present  a  decade  later. 

The  Waters  of  Kronos  has  a  much  greater  impact  when  its 
autobiographical  implications  are  understood,  yet  few  of  its  reviewers 
suggested  that  it  might  be  essentially  factual.  Naturally  they  were 
puzzled  by  John  Donner's  journey  back  through  time;  and  they  are 
correct  in  feeling  that  what  he  learns  doesn't  seem  to  be  important 
enough  to  justify  the  suspense  generated  throughout  the  novel.  When 
the  novel  is  read  in  connection  with  Richter's  life  and  his  other  works, 
however,  its  meaning  becomes  clear. 

The  Waters  of  Kronos  ends  with  an  attack  on  the  Oedipus  com- 
plex: 

Now,  why  should  the  knowledge  that  he  was  after  all  his 
father's  son  give  him  .  .  .  relief  and  freedom?  Was  it  his  earlier 
discovery  that  the  son-father-hate  legend  was  fiction,  after 
which  it  had  no  more  power  over  him;  that  he  and  not  his 
father  was  the  monster?1 

In  The  Mountain  on  the  Desert  (1955),  his  only  long  non-fiction 
work,  Richter  attacks  Freud  and  his  followers  in  a  long  chapter.  What 
is  also  significant  is  that  throughout  his  fiction  the  mother  is  the 
heroine,  the  father  neither  clearly  drawn  nor  clearly  understood.  At 
seventy,  Richter  was  able  to  look  back  on  his  relationship  with  his 
father,  who  had  been  dead  twenty  years,  and  see  more  clearly  what 
both  he  and  his  father  were  like. 

Both    biographical    and    autobiographical    accounts    of    Conrad 

1     Conrad  Richter,  The  Waters  of  Kronos  (New  York,  1960),  p.   169. 
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Richter's  life  have  been  published  over  the  years.  The  details  given  in 
The  Waters  of  Kronos  describing  Unionville,  John  Donner,  and  his 
relatives  fit  many  of  these  facts.  The  Kronos  River  and  Kronos  Street 
in  Unionville  are  Swatara  Creek  and  Swatara  Street  in  Pine  Grove. 
He  had,  in  his  previous  novel  about  Pine  Grove,  Always  Young  and 
Fair  (1947),  kept  the  name  Swatara  for  the  main  street.  In  that  novel 
appeared  the  Markle  .Mansion  on  Methodist  Church  hill.  It  appears 
on  the  same  hill  in  The  Waters  of  Kronos. 

Conrad  Richter  is  disguised  only  by  name.  Donner,  like  Richter,  is 
a  writer  who  published  his  first  novel  when  he  was  in  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico.  His  father,  Harry,  was  first  a  storekeeper  and  then  a 
minister.  He  likes  bird  watching  and  walking,  Richter's  two  hobbies. 
His  uncle,  great-uncles,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  are 
ministers,  as  were  Richter's.  He  has  an  Aunt  Jess  who  told  him  stories 
and  encouraged  him  as  a  writer.  His  great-grandfather,  Squire 
Morgan,  fits  exactly  Richter's  description  of  his  great-grandfather 
Squire  Conrad.  Both  Richter  and  Donner  have  a  maternal 
grandmother  who  dies  at  an  early  age  from  injuries  sustained  in  a  fall 
at  a  picnic. 

Identifying  Conrad  Richter  with  John  Donner  makes  it  possible 
to  examine  the  main  problems  of  the  novel  in  connection  with  Richter 
the  writer,  and  with  his  works.  Richter,  it  seems  to  me,  intended  this 
identification  to  be  made.  The  novel  opens : 

For  seven  days  the  man  who  lived  by  the  Western  Sea  had 
driven  eastward  toward  the  place  where  he  was  born,  and 
every  day  he  asked  himself  the  same  question.  Why  had  he 
come?2 

He  comes  because  he  has  an  illness  he  has  never  been  able  to  name  or 
cure.  This  illness  is  due  to  an  unresolved  fear  which  he  has  suffered 
from  childhood.  He  carries  a  photograph  showing  his  parents  and  his 
two  younger  brothers  in  "the  old  sitting  room."  Behind  them  are  two 
doors,  one  to  the  stairs  and  one  to  the  kitchen.  White  light  streams 
from  under  the  door  to  the  kitchen;  all  through  his  mature  years  he 
has  had  a  desire  to  open  that  door. 

He  was  a  fairly  able  man  who  had  reached  honors  envied  by 
some  other  men,  but  never  was  he  able  again  to  get  through 
that  closed  door.  This,  he  suspected,  was  part  of  the  source  of 
the  pain  that  sometimes  came  to  his  head.3 


Richter,   Waters,  p.   3. 
Richter,   Waters,  p.  28. 
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Why  must  this  successful  author  get  back  to  the  world  of  his 
youth?  What  unsolved  problem  of  his  childhood  has  worried  him  all 
his  life? 

His  father,  he  felt,  had  always  sung  at  home  in  riddles,  saying 
in  music  what  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  reveal  in  speech. 
As  a  boy  he  had  thought  these  particular  words  a  warning  to 
him  to  give  up  his  youthful,  dissenting  ways,  his  shying  from 
church  and  people,  and  enter  into  his  father's  hearty  way  of 
life  and  religion.4 

The  shy  and  diffident  John  Donner  found  it  hard  to  communicate 
with  his  father.  His  sentiments  are  very  close  to  those  of  Chancey 
Wheeler  in  The  Town,  who,  like  Donner,  thinks  he  is  a  foster  child. 

Only  he,  Johnny,  his  oldest  son,  was  uncomfortable  with  him. 
As  a  child  he  couldn't  easily  fathom  it  except  that  his  father 
was  not  his  real  but  a  foster  father.5 

This  feeling  helped  make  writers  out  of  both  John  Donner  and 
Chancey  Wheeler. 

Sometimes  he  wondered  if,  whatever  it  was,  it  hadn't  been  the 
origin  of  his  interest  in  books  and  nature,  not  born  of  com- 
mendable thirst  for  knowledge,  but  from  a  shying  away  from 
his  father's  world  of  enthusiastic  sociability  with  people,  which 
had  given  him  as  a  boy  only  difficulty  and  suffering  so  that 
he  found  relief  in  freedom  and  solitude  in  fields,  the  forest  and 
the  printed  page,  like  an  unreasoning  moth  released  from  the 
hand  and  soaring  in  the  air  it  had  never  taken  cognizance 
of  before.6 

In  1960  Richter  was  able  to  go  back  to  his  childhood  in  the  Pine 
Grove  of  1900,  now  covered  forever  by  the  waters  of  time.  He  doesn't 
find  out  immediately  what  it  is  that  has  haunted  him  all  his  life,  and 
for  which  his  father  seems  the  symbol.  He  gets  even  further  away  from 
the  solution  at  first  by  following  the  Oedipus  complex  one  more  step. 
Trying  desperately  to  determine  the  source  of  his  lifelong  gloom  he 
wonders : 

Could  it  possibly  have  been  something  not  in  him  but  in  his 
mother's  experience;  something  she  had  passionately  wanted 
and  never  got,  a  wound  which  before  birth  or  in  their  close 
sympathetic  relationship  afterward  had  been  transmitted  from 
mother  to  son?7 


Richter,  Waters,  p.  45. 

Richter,  Waters,  p.  45. 

Richter,  Waters,  p.  46. 

Richter,  Waters,  p.  91. 
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But  this  hypothesis  simply  isn't  true;  Donner  must  find  another 
answer.  At  his  great-grandfather's  funeral  he  sees  his  family  at  the 
church.  His  father  sits  on  the  aisle,  "vigorous  and  alert  as  if  to  protect 
them  from  the  contagion  of  death  and  all  its  malignancies."8  It  is  this 
concept  of  death  as  contagious  and  malignant  that  is  the  first  clear 
clue  we  are  given  concerning  the  horror  which  has  dogged  John  Don- 
ner throughout  his  life. 

Near  the  novel's  end  he  faints  in  front  of  a  neighbor's  home  and 
she  takes  him  in  and  gives  him  a  bed.  His  family's  home  is  next  door. 
He  asks  for  his  mother,  and  the  boy  Johnny  comes  to  tell  him  that  Mrs. 
Donner  will  come  the  next  day  to  see  him.  This  is  a  chance  the  old 
man  must  take  advantage  of:  he  asks  the  boy  if  his  mother  still  keeps 
his  light  lit  for  him  at  night.  The  boy  reluctantly  answers  "yes."  Then 
he  asks  him  about  his  nightmares — the  boy  is  surprised  that  he  knows. 
Then  the  old  man  asks  the  crucial  question :  "  '.  .  .  did  you  ever  hear 
voices — after  you're  awake?  I  mean — that  remind  you  of  something, 
perhaps  somebody  in  your  nightmare?'  "9  The  boy  answers  "yes,"  but 
he  will  not,  perhaps  cannot,  tell  the  old  John  Donner  whose  voice  it  is 
that  terrorizes  him. 

Then  John  Donner  calls  the  neighbor.  She  doesn't  answer,  and  he 
realizes  with  horror  that  the  voice  he  has  just  heard  is  the  voice  he  has 
feared  all  his  life.  He  looks  in  the  mirror  and  sees  a  decaying  old  man. 
Now  he  knows  why  Johnny  didn't  answer  him  when  he  asked  whose 
voice  it  was  that  frightened  him. 

So  that  was  why  he  wouldn't  reply!  It  was  the  great  deception 
practiced  by  man  on  himself  and  his  fellows,  the  legend  of  hate 
against  the  father  so  the  son  need  not  face  the  real  and  ulti- 
mate abomination,  might  conceal  the  actual  nature  of  the 
monster  who  haunted  the  shadows  of  childhood,  whose  name 
only  the  soul  knew  and  who  never  revealed  himself  before  the 
end  when  it  was  found  that  all  those  disturbing  things  seen 
and  felt  in  the  father,  which  as  a  boy  had  given  him  an  un- 
comprehending sense  of  dread  and  hostility,  were  only  intima- 
tions of  his  older  self  to  come,  a  self  marked  with  the  ines- 
capable dissolution  and  decay  of  his  youth.10 

The  death  of  the  body  can  be  a  terrifying  thing.  Richter  is  not  as 
certain  of  immortality  as  his  preacher-father  was,  and  these  doubts  are 
what  make  death  terrible.  If  Portius  Wheeler  is  correct  when  he  tells 
his  son  Chancey  that  there  is  no  life  after  death,  then  death  is  indeed  a 


Richter,  Waters,  p.  116. 
Richter,  Waters,  p.  152. 
Richter,   Waters,  p.   161. 
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formidable  foe.  But  Chancey  doesn't  believe  Portius  the  agnostic,  and 
I  don't  think  that  Richter  does  either,  finally. 

What  gives  him  hope  and  joy  at  the  end  of  The  Waters  of  Kronos 
is  not  just  that  he  no  longer  identifies  his  fear  with  his  father,  but  also 
that  he  can  now  draw  strength  from  a  source  hitherto  unavailable  to 
him.  He  realizes  that  he  is,  despite  his  old  age,  "still  the  real  and  true 
son  of  his  powerful,  ever-living  father,  the  participant  of  his  parent's 
blood  and  patrimony."11  He  realizes  now  that  his  father  is  "ever-liv- 
ing" in  his  son,  with  the  immortality  that  breed  insures.  He  also 
realizes  the  meaning  of  his  father's  favorite  song,  a  song  also  sung  in 
"New  Home"  (1934): 

I'm  a  pilgrim 
And  I'm  a  stranger. 
I  can  tarry,  I  can  tarry 
But  a  night.12 

His  father  had  known  all  along  that  he  was  immortal,  that  this 
earth  was  not  his  permanent  home  but  only  a  place  of  trial.  And  with 
this  realization  Richter  becomes  aware  of  why  his  father  prayed, 
prayers  that  as  a  boy  he  found  painful  and  embarrassing.  His  father 
was  fighting,  with  prayer,  the  forces  of  evil  and  death. 

Now  he  could  see  that  the  cloud  came  from  elsewhere,  from 
uncontrollable  sources,  that  his  father  had  fought  that  cloud  all 
his  life  with  what  forces  at  his  command,  and  they  were  more 
powerful  forces  than  the  boy  had  realized,  born  of  the  strong 
fiber  and  convictions  of  his  time.13 

With  this  realization  of  the  truth  about  his  father  and  their  rela- 
tionship, Richter  was  ready  to  write  his  father's  fictional  biography,  A 
Simple  Honorable  Man. 

A   SIMPLE   HONORABLE   MAN 

Although  at  seventy  he  was  able  to  re-evaluate  his  relationship 
with  his  father  in  a  more  favorable  light,  there  were  still  unresolved 
differences  between  them.  In  this  beautiful  tribute  to  his  father,  A 
Simple  Honorable  Man,  the  crucial  remaining  difference  is  one  of 
faith.  The  old  resentments  reappear,  particularly  the  father's  seem- 
ingly greater  interest  in  others  than  in  his  three  sons,  and  his  in- 
sensitivity  to  the  family's  hardships  in  following  his  belated  vocation. 


Richter,  Waters,  p.  169. 
Richter,  Waters,  p.  173. 
Richter,   Waters,  p.    175. 
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But  the  major  difference  between  father  and  son  is  that  Harry  Donner 
can  live  the  way  he  does  because  of  an  unswerving  belief  in  the 
desirability  of  living  to  the  exact  specifications  prescribed  by  his 
Lutheran  faith,  while  John  worships  a  God  he  feels  is  greater  but  less 
interested  in  the  sometimes  small,  rather  exacting  laws  of  organized 
religion. 

The  novel  opens  as  Harry  Donner,  nearing  forty,  decides  to  give 
up  running  a  village  store  in  Unionville,  and  study  for  the  Lutheran 
ministry.  Seen  through  his  oldest  son  John's  eyes,  the  action  is  in- 
comprehensible. It  seems  just  a  little  less  incomprehensible  to  Harry 
Donner's  wife's  father,  the  stern  and  much  respected  minister  of  St. 
John's  in  Unionville.  Finally  the  old  man  relents  and  gives  his  son-in- 
law  his  blessing.  Harry  Donner  follows  the  often  trying  life  of 
seminarian  and  minister  with  great  good  cheer  and  saintly  devotion. 
After  many  trials  and  joys  he  dies  a  poor  but  successful  human 
being. 

Like  The  Waters  of  Kronos  this  novel  is  clearly  autobiographical, 
including  many  of  the  same  persons  and  places  as  the  first.  Instead  of 
using  the  aged  narrator  again,  Richter  tries  the  omniscient  author 
technique  with  limited  points  of  view.  This  works  very  well  because 
Harry  Donner's  life  seen  variously  through  his  own  eyes,  and  those  of 
his  wife  and  their  eldest  son,  gives  the  reader  a  balanced  view 
otherwise  difficult  to  obtain. 

A  Simple  Honorable  Man  includes  the  most  minute  and  detailed 
autobiographical  reminiscences.  Richter's  nostalgia  for  the  American 
past,  so  obvious  in  his  carefully  researched  novels,  brought  him  at 
seventy  to  an  exact  rendering  of  his  relatives  as  he  remembered  them. 
It  is  an  undertaking  with  few  equals  in  American  literature.  But  it  is 
more  than  just  a  nostalgic  family  history,  for  in  the  two  novels  so  far 
produced  Richter  has  wrestled  with  his  own  metaphysical  problems. 
By  carefully  examining  his  father's  life  of  faith  he  gained  invaluable  in- 
sights into  his  own  attitudes  towards  his  minister  father  and  his 
father's  God. 

This  is  clear  from  a  careful  analysis  of  the  ending  of  the  novel : 

Johnny  sat  on  a  choir  chair  bathed  in  a  stream  of  sound. 
He  looked  through  the  open  door  to  the  green  truck  and 
greener  world  outside.  He  thought,  all  this  improvidence  of 
praise  for  God  and  good  will  toward  men,  lavished,  wasted, 
on  an  obscure  log  church  in  an  obscure  mountain  valley, 
poured  out  through  the  open  door  on  stony  fields,  worn  rail 
fences  and  a  poor  yellow  dirt  road  that  led  to  the  small  weath- 
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ered  barns  and  smaller  unpainted  houses  of  obscure  unremark- 
able men.14 

Is  this  last  paragraph  of  the  novel  to  be  taken  as  ironical  and  the 
father's  ministry  seen  as  meaningful  and  triumphant?  Or  does  Richter 
intend  its  almost  cynical  cast  as  his  father's  epitaph?  The  ambiguity 
arises  from  the  fusion  of  two  points  of  view:  immediately  after  his 
father's  death  Richter  resented  the  waste  of  such  a  talented  and 
altruistic  man  on  such  humble  parishes  as  he  chose  to  work  in.  But 
after  twenty  or  so  years  his  vision  had  mellowed  to  the  point  where  he 
realized  that  his  father  had  followed  his  heart  to  the  situations  where 
he  could  do  the  most  good,  humble  as  they  were. 

The  novel  re-creates  with  fidelity  the  American  way  of  life  during 
the  first  third  of  this  century  in  the  small  mining  towns  of 
Pennsylvania.  Everything  rings  true:  the  names,  the  characters,  the 
Christians  who  do  not  love  one  another,  and  the  altruistic  Harry  Don- 
ner  in  his  simple  but  beloved  humanity.  The  jet  set  and  rock-and-roll 
seem  like  science  fiction  beside  it.  Yet  tragedy  is  not  absent,  nor  any  of 
the  evils  man  is  heir  to.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  refreshing  glimpse  of  a 
time  that  seems  long  past. 

The  psychic  center  of  the  book  is  Harry  Donner.  Pursuing  a 
belated  vocation,  he  enters  the  seminary,  is  ordained,  and  brings  the 
word  of  God  to  a  succession  of  parishes,  which,  because  of  his  humble 
nature,  are  always  less  affluent  than  those  that  others  might  aspire  to. 
He  suffers  every  privation  gladly,  is  altruistic  to  a  fault,  and  brings  joy 
and  comfort  to  all  who  will  receive  him  with  an  open  heart. 
Throughout  these  labors  Richter  has  woven  his  father's  phrases,  songs, 
jokes,  likes  and  dislikes,  triumphs  and  failures  to  such  an  extent  that 
Harry  Donner  lives  with  a  great  intensity. 

Five  years  have  passed  since  Richter  published  this  tribute  to  his 
father.  He  knew  then  that  the  third  novel  would  be  the  most  difficult 
because  he  would  be  both  psychic  center  and  chief  character.  He  has 
published  two  novels  since  1962  on  other  subjects.  The  Grandfathers 
(1964),  Richter's  only  attempt  at  a  humorous  novel,  is  fairly  amusing; 
A  Country  of  Strangers  (1966)  is  an  excellent  sequel  to  Richter's 
carefully  documented  book  on  Indian-white  relations,  The  Light  in 
the  Forest  (1953). 

Richter  has  not  yet  begun  the  third  volume.  Perhaps  he  has  not 
reached  any  final  answers  to  the  searching  questions  he  raised  in  the 
first  two  novels.  Mr.  Richter  is  scrupulously  honest  and  painstakingly 


Conrad  Richter,  A  Simple  Honorable  Man  (New  York,  1962),  p.  310. 
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careful  in  his  writing.  So  far  he  has  given  his  readers  a  memorably  ac- 
curate look  at  his  well-remembered  relatives,  and  an  America  long 
past.  Read  as  personal  experience  and  recollection  the  two  novels  help 
illuminate  Richter's  other  writings.  He  emerges  from  these  works  as 
the  sensitive,  nostalgic,  and  remarkably  memoried  man  his  readers 
have  suspected  he  is.  Beyond  these  qualities  his  candid  portrayal  of  his 
own  intellectual  and  spiritual  struggles  marks  him  as  a  man  of  great 
integrity.  This  trilogy,  when  finished,  will  be  as  complete  a  portrait  of 
an  American  artist  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  have. 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  COLD  WAR: 

THE  AMERICAN  LABOR  MOVEMENT  AND  THE 

PROBLEM  OF  PEACE,  1945-1946 

Gerald  R.  Gordon 
Susquehanna  University 


One  key  element  in  the  outbreak  of  the  "cold  war"  between  East 
and  West,  and  especially  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  was  the  gradual  emergence  of  a  "tougher"  American  policy 
toward  Russia  by  1947.  Unfortunately  there  is  little  understanding 
among  the  American  people  of  how  and  why  this  policy  came  into 
being.  Perhaps  this  lack  of  understanding  might  be  remedied,  at  least 
in  part,  by  an  examination  of  the  differences  within  the  American 
labor  movement  over  the  problem  of  obtaining  lasting  peace  during 
the  period  1945-1946. 

Like  the  cold  war  in  general,  the  roots  of  the  division  within 
American  labor  over  the  problem  of  peace  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
war-time  period.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  (AFL)  took  the 
early  initiative  within  the  American  labor  movement  in  support  of  the 
goal  of  lasting  peace  on  the  basis  of  a  new  international  peace 
organization.  But  this  support  was  increasingly  qualified  by  AFL 
reservations  about  the  means  used  by  the  war-time  Allies  to  achieve 
that  goal.  President  William  Green  added  his  voice  to  the  opposition 
against  the  Nazi  campaign  to  exterminate  the  Jews  and  declared  his 
support  for  the  just  punishment  of  war  criminals  by  judicial  processes. 
But  he  expressed  his  opposition  to  mass  reprisals,  the  breakup  of 
Germany,  or  the  economic  rape  of  Germany,  and  declared  the  all-out 
opposition  of  the  AFL  to  any  attempt  by  Soviet  Russia  to  enslave 
German  workers  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Federation  also  attempted 
to  exert  influence  on  the  Roosevelt  administration  in  the  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  of  this  and  other  problems  such  as  Poland.  The 
AFL  President  publicly  called  on  the  United  States  government  to  stop 
the  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  by  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  Soviet  Union.  He  warned  against  the  practice  of  power 
politics  and  the  carving  up  of  weak  nations  by  big  powers  and  declared 
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that  lasting  peace  would  be  possible  only  if  the  United  States  insisted 
that  liberated  nations  be  given  the  right  to  establish  democratic 
systems  of  government.  Green  also  attacked  what  he  called  the  British 
acceptance  of  Soviet  dictates  in  Poland.1 

Somewhat  in  contrast  to  the  AFL's  war-time  policy,  the  CIO 
tended  to  stress  a  more  idealistic  internationalist  policy  based  on  the 
concept  of  United  Nations  unity  in  war  and  peace,  especially  unity 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  general,  therefore, 
the  CIO  extended  all-out,  steadfast  support  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  in  promotion  of  such  unity.  Sidney  Hillman, 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  (CIO),  expressed 
this  devotion  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by  Russian  War  Relief,  and  Presi- 
dent Philip  Murray  did  the  same  in  a  CIO  victory  broadcast  to  the 
nation,  both  in  January,  1943.  The  1944  CIO  convention  resolved  to 
support  efforts  to  establish  an  international  organization  for  main- 
taining lasting  peace  through  the  united  action  of  the  Big  Four. 
Representatives  of  the  organization  testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  support  of  the  establishment  of  international 
agencies  based  on  unity  among  the  United  Nations  for  a  firm  and 
lasting  peace  as  proposed  by  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference. 
Leading  Republicans  were  condemned  by  the  CIO  during  the  1944 
election  campaign  for  their  opposition  to  international  co-operation  as 
symbolized  by  Roosevelt's  United  Nations. 

President  Murray  reiterated  the  support  of  the  CIO  for  in- 
ternational co-operation  in  a  Labor  Day  radio  address  in  1944.  In 
January,  1945,  he  expressed  the  backing  of  the  CIO  for  President 
Roosevelt's  efforts  at  Cairo  and  Teheran.  He  proclaimed  April,  1945, 
as  United  Nations  Month  for  the  CIO  and  called  upon  all  affiliates  to 
promote  discussion  to  pressure  Congress  to  fulfill  the  demands  of  the 
American  people  for  the  establishment  of  a  stable  peace  organization. 
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CIO  representatives,  in  testimony  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  March,  also  urged  passage  of  a  congressional  resolution 
calling  for  punishment  of  all  war  criminals  regardless  of  legal 
technicalities.  President  Murray  went  so  far  as  to  endorse  a  conference 
of  the  American-Polish  Labor  Council  held  in  Washington  in  April  to 
counter  attacks  by  "reactionary  Polish  forces  exaggerating  the  'Polish 
Question'  and  thus  threatening  Allied  unity."2 

These  differing  approaches  of  the  AFL  and  the  CIO  to  the  quest 
for  peace  during  World  War  II  can  only  be  understood  within  the  con- 
text of  international  labor  relations.  The  different  approaches  were 
both  a  reflection  of  and  a  reason  for  a  more  significant  rivalry  between 
the  two  organizations  for  control  over  the  international  labor  move- 
ment for  the  stakes  of  power  and  prestige  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
For  that  reason,  the  fight  grew  increasingly  bitter  as  the  war  con- 
tinued— until  the  schism  in  the  American  and  international  labor 
movements  was  left  greater  than  before,  and  the  future  split  between 
East  and  West — the  cold  war — had  been  forecast. 

This  conflict  had  two  aspects.  The  first  was  the  determination  of 
the  AFL  to  maintain  its  traditional  role  as  the  representative 
American  labor  organization  in  international  labor  relations  in  op- 
position to  the  CIO's  drive  for  prestige  and  power.  The  other  aspect  of 
the  struggle  was  the  efforts  of  British  and  Soviet  labor  to  promote 
Allied  labor  unity  against  the  opposition  of  the  AFL,  which  opposed 
any  organizational  relationship  with  Soviet  labor  unions.  Initially,  the 
struggle  for  power  revolved  around  the  International  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  (IFTU).  The  AFL  had  collaborated  with  the  British 
Trades  Union  Congress  (BTUC)  to  dominate  the  IFTU  since  1937. 
During  the  late  Thirties,  the  two  had  joined  forces  to  blackball  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Soviet  trade-union  organization  to  join  the  IFTU. 
However,  the  attitude  of  the  BTUC  toward  Soviet  labor  had  been 
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reversed  by  the  entrance  of  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  war  in  1941  as 
an  ally  of  Great  Britain.  Good  relations  were  established  between 
Russian  and  British  labor,  and  the  BTUG  launched  a  campaign  to 
persuade  the  AFL  to  join  in  the  common  cause,  but  without  suc- 
cess.3 

Eventually,  by  1943,  the  BTUC  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  to 
call  an  international  labor  conference  to  include  a  variety  of  organiza- 
tions from  the  United  Nations,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  to  meet  in 
London  in  June,  1944,  to  discuss  problems  of  war  and  peace.  An  in- 
vitation was  issued  to  the  CIO,  as  well  as  to  the  AFL.4 

The  CIO  eagerly  accepted  this  opportunity  to  achieve  parity  with 
the  AFL  in  international  labor  affairs.  But  for  this  reason,  and  because 
of  continued  opposition  to  the  participation  of  the  Soviet  labor  unions, 
the  AFL  rejected  the  invitation  and  attempted  to  nullify  the  British  ef- 
fort by  gaining  control  of  the  IFTU  and  using  that  organization  as  the 
agency  through  which  to  rebuild  a  jree  trade-union  movement  in  place 
of  the  establishment  of  a  new  world  labor  organization  as  proposed  by 
British  labor.5 

Ultimately,  however,  all  attempts  by  the  AFL  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  new  international  organization  to  include  the  Soviet 
trade  unions  and  the  CIO  failed,  and  the  World  Trade  Union  Con- 
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ference  finally  met  in  London  in  February,  1945.  This  conference  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  machinery  for  the  construction  of  a  true  world 
labor  organization,  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (WFTU), 
which  would  eventually  replace  the  AFL-dominated  IFTU.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  WFTU  included  both  the  CIO  and  the  Soviet  All- 
Union  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions,  but  the  AFL  had  refused  to 
attend  the  conference.6 

The  cleavage  between  the  AFL  and  its  opposition  within  the 
American  and  international  labor  movements  grew  wider  than  ever  as 
a  result  of  the  World  Trade  Union  Conference.  The  AFL  attacked  the 
deliberations  and  the  participants,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  WFTU,  attempted  to  use  the  remnants  of  the  IFTU  to  counter 
the  actions  of  the  conference,  and  fought  against  the  participation  of 
the  WFTU  at  the  San  Francisco  United  Nations  Conference  or  in  the 
new  United  Nations.  Although  the  AFL  managed  to  block  the  efforts 
of  the  WFTU  to  gain  representation  in  the  United  Nations,  at  least 
temporarily,  the  official  formation  of  the  WFTU  at  Paris  in  October, 
1945,  followed  shortly  thereafter  by  the  self-destruction  of  the  IFTU, 
completed  the  isolation  of  the  AFL  following  the  end  of  the  war.7 

Though  the  great  conflict  between  nations  ostensibly  came  to  an 
end  in  August,  1945,  there  was  no  peace  for  labor  either  within  the 
United  States  or  internationally.  Instead,  the  American  and  in- 
ternational labor  schisms  grew  even  wider  during  late  1945  and  on 
through  1946.  One  result  was  that  the  divergent  approaches  to  peace 
pursued  by  the  AFL  and  the  CIO  took  on  clearer  form  and  became 
even  more  competitive.  This  divergence  continued  until  by  the  end  of 
1946  one  organization  and  one  approach  had  begun  to  win. 

The  First  Congress  of  the  WFTU  at  Paris  in  October,  1945, 
adopted  a  post-war  program  of  which  the  main  points  were  the 
elimination  of  Nazism  and  fascism,  the  reconstruction  of  the  war- 
devastated  regions,  the  revival  of  trade  unions  in  the  former  occupied 
countries,  and  the  dissemination  of  the  Four  Freedoms  to  colonial 
areas.  The  delegates  also  adopted  three  immediate  recommendations 
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by  Sidney  Hillman  of  the  CIO.  These  called  for  the  WFTU  to  push  its 
demands  for  representation  in  the  peace  settlements  and  on  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  appoint 
commissions  to  visit  Germany  and  Japan  to  survey  conditions  and 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  Allied  Control  Commissions.8 

The  harmonious  relations  which  had  been  established  between 
the  CIO  and  Soviet  labor  prior  to  and  during  the  First  Congress  of  the 
WFTU  were  further  promoted  by  a  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
CIO  delegation  to  Paris.  While  in  Russia,  the  CIO  representatives 
praised  the  war  and  peace  achievements  of  Soviet  workers.  They 
pledged  to  the  Russian  people  that  anti-Soviet  propaganda  in  the 
United  States  would  be  fought,  Soviet-American  friendship  promoted, 
and  economic  aid  hastened.  Finally,  they  accepted  a  proposal  by  Soviet 
labor  to  form  an  American-Soviet  Trade  Union  Committee  to 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  closer  contacts  between  the  American 
and  Soviet  working  classes  and  to  strengthen  the  friendship  between 
the  two  nations  in  support  of  world  peace.9 

The  AFL  again  responded  negatively  to  all  appeals  to  join  in  the 
attempt  at  Paris  to  establish  true  world  labor  unity.  In  reply  to  British 
criticism  of  the  Federation's  refusal  to  join  the  Russians  in  the  new  in- 
ternational organization,  William  Green  outlined  the  AFL  position  in 
detail.  He  expressed  a  narrow  but  realistic  distinction  between  co- 
operation among  governments  and  co-operation  among  labor  unions. 
States,  said  Green, 

are  organizations  of  power,  not  ideological  or  political  asso- 
ciations. Their  policy  is  determined  in  the  first  place  not  by 
ideals  or  programs,  but  by  geographic,  economic,  and  even 
military  considerations.  .  .  .  No  one  expects  a  state  to  be 
oriented  in  its  trade  policy  solely  by  moral  and  ideological 
motives.  'We  can  trade  even  with  cannibals,'  declared  the 
British  Statesman,  David  Lloyd  George,  in  1921.  But  would 
the  British  missionaries  associate  themselves  with  cannibals  in 
their  humanitarian  endeavors?  Such  a  moral  attitude  would 
be  entirely  impossible  for  a  labor  union  organization.  Inter- 
national   cooperation    among    trade    unions    and    other    labor 
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organizations  can  be  based  only  on  a  certain  community  of 
moral  principles,  ideals,  and  methods.10 

Green  went  on  to  argue  that  trade  unions  in  free  countries  were 
based  upon  different  methods  and  concepts  than  were  those  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  co-operation  between  the  two  would  result  in 
the  betrayal  of  the  democratic  and  humanitarian  principles  of  the  free 
trade  unions  and  the  abdication  of  their  freedom  and  independence. 
The  AFL  leader  forecast  accurately  that  the 

result  of  closer  collaboration  with  the  Soviet  trade  unions 
would  be  that  the  world  body  of  organized  labor  would  lose 
its  freedom  to  criticize  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
dictatorship.  While  opposition  to  and  criticism  of  the  so-called 
'capitalistic'  countries  and  governments  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Soviet  delegates,  every  word  of  disapproval 
or  the  slightest  criticism  of  the  policy  or  of  the  methods  of 
the  Russian  dictatorship  would  be  vetoed  by  the  delegates  of 
the  Soviet  trade  unions.  Thus  the  world  labor  federation  would 
practically  be  transformed  in  the  political  field  into  a  'yes 
organization'  of  the  Soviet  government  and  consequently  of 
World  Communism.11 

Green  proceeded  to  give  examples  of  how  the  Soviet  and  other 
communist  trade  unions  would  inevitably  sabotage  the  economic  ob- 
jectives of  the  WFTU.  He  ended  by  repeating  the  desire  of  the  AFL  to 
co-operate  to  rebuild  the  international  labor  movement,  but  never,  he 
declared,  would  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  join  in  co-opera- 
tion with  labor  organizations  which  were  not  able  to  make  their 
decisions  in  freedom  from  government  orders.12 

The  schism  between  the  AFL  and  most  of  the  remaining  trade- 
union  movements  of  the  world  grew  even  wider  following  the  forma- 
tion of  the  WFTU.  On  October  16,  1945,  the  BTUC  announced  that 
it  had  agreed  provisionally  to  form  a  joint  committee  with  the  CIO 
and  appealed  for  AFL  participation.  George  Meany,  the  fraternal 
delegate  of  the  AFL  to  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress,  rejected 
the  invitation,  and  the  AFL  Executive  Council  denounced  the  plan  as 
unacceptable  and  proclaimed  its  desire  to  continue  unaltered  the  long- 
standing   relations    between    the    two    organizations.    However,    the 
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General  Council  of  the  BTUG  decided,  with  great  regret,  to  establish 
the  proposed  committee.  As  a  result,  the  ties  between  the  two 
organizations  were  temporarily  broken.13 

The  CIO  and  the  WFTU  spent  much  of  their  time  and  effort 
during  1946  in  attempting  to  further  their  status  and  influence  in  the 
field  of  international  relations.  The  Executive  Board  of  the  CIO  in  Ju- 
ly of  1945  had  authorized  the  officials  of  the  organization  to  pressure 
the  State  Department  and  American  representatives  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC)  to  support  the  re- 
quests of  the  CIO  and  the  WFTU  for  a  voice  in  the  work  of 
ECOSOC  and  in  preparation  of  all  United  Nations  policies  and  pro- 
grams affecting  labor.  The  Paris  Congress  of  the  WFTU  had  adopted 
a  ClO-sponsored  resolution  which  stated  that  the  WFTU  as  the 
representative  body  of  world  labor  had  the  inalienable  right  to 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  therefore  directed  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  insure  the 
participation  of  the  WFTU  in  the  work  of  ECOSOC  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

When  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  met  in  Lon- 
don for  the  first  time  in  early  1946,  Sidney  Hillman  of  the  CIO  peti- 
tioned for  the  right  of  the  WFTU  to  be  represented  in  an  advisory 
capacity  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  on  each  national 
delegation  to  the  General  Assembly.  This  request  was  opposed  by  the 
head  of  the  American  delegation,  Senator  Tom  Connally  of  Texas, 
reportedly  because  of  the  rivalry  between  the  AFL  and  CIO.  Also,  said 
Connally,  if  the  request  were  granted,  other  nongovernmental 
organizations  would  have  to  be  given  similar  representation.  Finally,  as 
at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  the  preceding  year,  the  American  and 
British  view  prevailed  that  the  United  Nations  was  an  in- 
tergovernmental organization  and  that  nongovernmental  organizations 
could  not  be  represented  on  its  bodies.  This  time,  however,  over  the 
resistance  of  the  American  delegation,  the  Steering  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  authorized  the  WFTU  to  act  in  an  advisory  or  con- 
sultative capacity  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  as  the  represen- 
tative of  world  labor.  The  WFTU  accepted  this  decision  "in  the  spirit 
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of  conciliation."  A  United  States  resolution  proposing  the  same  status 
for  the  AFL  was  defeated.14 

At  this  point,  the  issue  was  complicated  by  the  insistent  pressure 
of  the  AFL  to  gain  an  equal  consultative  status  with  the  WFTU  on 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  a  demand  which  was  supported  by 
Senator  Connally  before  the  Political  and  Security  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  leaders  of  the  WFTU  protested  that  this 
would  deprive  the  World  Federation  of  the  exclusive  and  special  status 
which  it  claimed.  But  delegations  of  a  number  of  nations  joined  the 
United  States  in  strong  support  of  the  AFL  demand.  Representatives 
of  the  WFTU  then  proposed  a  "compromise"  settlement  to  the  effect 
that  the  WFTU  would  alone  possess  official  status  at  ECOSOC 
meetings  but  that  the  WFTU  delegates  would  be  assisted  by  advisers, 
one  of  whom  would  be  appointed  by  the  AFL.  This  proposal  was  sup- 
ported in  the  Political  and  Security  Committee  by  delegates  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  France,  and  Czechoslovakia,  but  was  rejected.  Finally, 
after  a  bitter  session,  the  Political  and  Security  Committee  recom- 
mended that  both  the  WFTU  and  the  AFL  be  granted  consultative 
status  in  ECOSOC.  The  General  Assembly  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation on  February  14,  1945. 15 

This  decision  set  off  a  new  round  in  the  bitter  struggle.  The  CIO 
Executive  Committee  and  several  members  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  itself  protested  the  limited  role  and  status  of  the 
WFTU  in  the  work  of  ECOSOC.  In  an  attempt  to  satisfy  these  pro- 
tests, the  Council  in  June  of  1946  established  three  categories  of 
nongovernmental  organizations  in  relation  to  ECOSOC.  The  most  im- 
portant organizations  were  placed  in  Category  A  and  given  the  right 
to  sit  in  on  the  meetings  of  the  Council  and,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  submit  proposals  to  the  body.  The  WFTU,  the  AFL,  the  In- 
ternational Cooperative  Alliance,  and  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  were  all  placed  in  Category  A.  The  Council  adopted  this 
compromise  following  its  rejection  of  a  Soviet  demand  for  the  direct 
participation  of  the  WFTU  in  Council  proceedings.  The  WFTU  also 
found  this  new  compromise  unsatisfactory  and  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
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"workers  of  the  world"  and  to  "democratic  organizations  generally"  to 
protest  against  the  equal  status  of  the  AFL  with  the  WFTU  and 
against  the  subordinate  role  of  the  WFTU  in  the  work  of  ECOSOC. 
The  Executive  Bureau  of  the  WFTU  decided  to  press  its  claim  on  the 
General  Assembly  for  "full  representation"  in  ECOSOC.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  World  Federation  accepted  its  assigned  role  and 
sent  observers  to  the  Third  Session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil in  September  and  October,  1946,  at  Lake  Success,  New  York.  The 
AFL  was  also  represented  at  the  meetings  as  a  rival  of  and  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  WFTU.16 

The  issue  was  not  finally  decided  until  December,  1946.  On 
November  26  the  United  States  delegation  forced  a  resolution  through 
the  Economic  and  Social  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  giving 
all  nongovernmental  organizations  equal  status  in  their  relation  to 
ECOSOC.  When  the  General  Assembly  accepted  this  resolution  on 
December  15,  the  AFL  was  at  last  assured  of  equality  with  the  WFTU 
within  the  United  Nations.17  However,  a  less  desirable  result  of  the 
battle  was  that  labor  failed  to  gain  its  long-sought  voice  in  the  world 
peace  organization. 

During  this  same  period,  the  ambitions  of  the  CIO  were  also 
frustrated  on  the  old  issue  of  American  labor  representation  at 
conferences  of  the  International  Labor  Organization.  The  Truman  ad- 
ministration attempted  to  continue  its  balancing  act  between  the  AFL 
and  the  CIO  by  proposing  to  rotate  the  labor  representation  to  the 
ILO  between  the  two.  The  CIO  naturally  accepted  this  proposal,  but 
William  Green  formally  protested  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Lewis 
Schwellenbach,  and  the  AFL  Executive  Council  refused  to  accept  the 
arrangement.  As  a  result,  the  Labor  Department  reversed  its  decision. 
The  CIO  then  refused  the  administration's  counteroffer  to  appoint 
"advisors"  to  accompany  the  American  labor  representative  to  the 
ILO.  Murray  also  announced  that  the  CIO  was  severing  its  relations 
with  the  ILO.  President  Truman  subsequently  designated  Robert  Watt 
of  the  AFL  to  be  the  American  labor  representative  to  the  ILO.18 

In  addition  to  its  victories  over  the  WFTU  on  the  issue  of  labor 
representation  to  ECOSOC  and  over  the  CIO  on  labor  representation 
to  the  ILO,  the  AFL  carried  on  an  offensive  of  its  own  in  the  field  of 
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international  labor  relations  during  late  1945  and  1946.  This  offensive 
was  designed  to  fill  the  vacuum  created  by  the  demise  of  the  IFTU 
and  to  meet  the  challenge  posed  by  the  WFTU. 

The  groundwork  for  this  AFL  offensive  had  been  laid  during 
World  War  II.  The  work  of  the  AFL  Post- War  Planning  Committee 
during  the  war  had  led  the  Federation  leaders  to  adopt  a  new,  more 
active  approach  to  the  quest  for  a  peaceful  world  order.  This  ap- 
proach was  based  on  the  conclusion,  derived  from  experience,  that 
democracy  and  peace  were  largely  dependent  on  a  free  labor  move- 
ment and  that  helping  to  rebuild  a  free  labor  movement  in  Europe  was 
therefore  the  urgent  task  of  American  labor.  In  1944  the  AFL  had  in- 
stituted the  Free  Trade  Union  Committee  to  assist  in  rejuvenating  and 
establishing  free  trade  unions  in  liberated  countries  in  conjunction 
with  the  relief  work  of  the  Federation's  international  relief  organiza- 
tion, Labor's  League  for  Human  Rights.19 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  the  AFL  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
creation  of  a  free  trade-union  movement  in  Europe  in  place  of  the  IF- 
TU and  in  resistance  to  the  "communist-dominated"  WFTU.  The 
Free  Trade  Union  Committee  and  Labor's  League  for  Human  Rights 
carried  on  propaganda  and  relief  activities  within  the  trade-union 
movements  of  the  newly  liberated  nations  of  Western  Europe.  An  AFL 
representative,  Irving  Brown  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  was  appointed  to  act  as  the  Federation's  liaison  with  Euro- 
pean trade-union  officials  and  to  report  on  European  developments. 
The  AFL  devoted  its  greatest  energies  immediately  after  the  war  to 
counteracting  the  WFTU  in  Germany.  Working  through  American 
occupation  officials  and  with  the  help  of  the  Free  Trade  Union  Com- 
mittee, Federation  representatives  were  able  to  organize  local  trade 
unions  in  the  American  zone  of  Germany.20 

Encouraged  by  the  success  already  attained,  the  AFL  convention 
in  1946  acted  favorably  on  an  Executive  Council  recommendation  to 
expand  the  organization's  international  activities  in  support  of  the  free 
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trade-union  movement.  The  convention  authorized  the  formation  of  a 
special  International  Labor  Relations  Department.  Permanent  Euro- 
pean liaison  offices  headed  by  specialists  in  European  labor  problems 
were  authorized,  and  provision  was  made  to  maintain  a  permanent 
AFL  representative  in  Germany.  These  steps  were  taken  to  counteract 
the  communist-oriented  work  of  the  WFTU  and  to  provide  the 
groundwork  for  a  new  international  labor  movement.  Eventually,  the 
AFL  opened  liaison  offices  staffed  by  trade-union  experts  in  Brussels, 
Berlin,  and  Paris  to  work  closely  with  the  European  labor  movements. 
Later,  the  Federation  assigned  Richard  Deverall  to  work  in  the  Fai 
East.  The  Executive  Council  had  already  appointed  Serafino 
Romualdi  to  establish  contacts  with  the  anti-communist  and  non-com- 
munist elements  in  the  Latin-American  labor  movement.21 

These  actions  prepared  the  way  for  a  future  international  free 
trade-union  movement.  The  head  of  the  AFL's  European  Bureau  in 
Brussels,  Irving  Brown,  soon  developed  wide  contacts  with  European 
labor  leaders  and  successfully  mobilized  opposition  to  the  WFTU.  The 
AFL  representative  in  Germany,  Henry  Rutz,  established  close  rela- 
tions with  the  American  and  British  occupation  authorities.  He  worked 
successfully  to  prevent  the  repression  of  the  resurrected  German  labor 
movement  by  the  occupation  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  resist  the  in- 
filtration and  control  of  the  movement  by  communists.  AFL  officials 
in  Washington  aided  in  this  endeavor  by  interceding  with  the  Truman 
administration  to  obtain  official  encouragement  and  active  assistance 
from  the  United  States  government  for  the  reconstructed  German 
trade  unions.  Romualdi  was  also  working  successfully  in  association 
with  Latin-American  labor  leaders  to  develop  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
hemispheric  labor  group  destined  to  overcome  Vicente  Lombardo 
Toledano's  pro-communist  Confederation  de  Trabajadores  de 
America  Latina.22 

These  AFL  advances  in  the  field  of  international  labor  relations 
were  closely  co-ordinated  with  the  Federation's  activities  in  in- 
ternational relations.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  the  AFL  had  adopted  an 
ambitious  foreign  policy  role.  The  Federation  leaders  may  have  been 
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attempting,  at  least  to  an  extent,  to  rationalize  their  divisive  activities 
in  resisting  and  competing  with  the  CIO  and  the  WFTU.  In  any 
event,  the  assumption  of  this  new  foreign  policy  role  was  based  on  a 
number  of  premises  which  officials  of  the  AFL  claimed  to  have  deriv- 
ed from  the  history  and  experiences  of  the  period  since  World  War  I. 
These  premises  came  to  constitute  a  kind  of  new  and  more 
sophisticated  post-war  Federation  approach  to  the  quest  for  a  peaceful 
world  order.  According  to  the  new  approach,  organized  labor  could  no 
longer  safely  refrain  from  taking  an  active  interest  in  foreign  policy. 
The  AFL  leaders  claimed  that  the  serious  state  of  the  world  made  it 
necessary  for  organized  labor  to  play  a  more  active  role  in  formulating 
and  promoting  a  truly  democratic  foreign  policy  for  America.  Since 
the  free  trade  unions  were  the  bulwark  of  democracy,  they  must  be 
constantly  alert  and  active  to  insure  that  the  United  States  pursued  a 
foreign  policy  completely  free  from  imperialism  and  aggression. 
Federation  leaders  also  believed  it  necessary  to  strengthen  democratic 
nations  and  constantly  to  oppose  Soviet  expansion.  The  AFL  main- 
tained that  the  free  trade-union  movement  was  particularly  well-fitted 
to  play  a  decisive  role  in  this  struggle  between  democracy  and 
totalitarian  communism.23  This  general  approach  thus  became  the 
guiding  basis  of  the  AFL's  quest  for  peace  not  only  in  post-war  in- 
ternational labor  relations  but  also  in  international  relations  in 
general. 

The  first  issue  of  great  interest  to  the  AFL  in  the  area  of  in- 
ternational relations  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  the  universal  military 
training  bill  proposed  by  the  Truman  administration.  Lewis  G.  Hines 
testified  for  the  Federation  before  the  House  Committee  on  Post- War 
Military  Policy  in  opposition  to  the  bill  in  June,  1945.  The  AFL  op- 
posed the  bill  because  universal  military  training  would  encourage  war 
and  would  conflict  with  the  development  of  effective  international 
machinery  for  keeping  the  peace.  President  Green  and  other  AFL  of- 
ficials and  organs  also  devoted  time  to  opposing  passage  of  the  bill  and 
the  use  of  armed  force  in  general  to  settle  international  disputes.24 

In  another  instance,  Green  and  the  AFL  worked  to  support  the 
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extension  of  relief  and  financial  aid  to  Europe  by  the  United  States  in 
the  interest  of  insuring  world  peace.  The  Executive  Council  gave 
particular  support  to  the  provision  of  American  financial  aid  to  Great 
Britain  on  the  grounds  that  world  peace  was  basically  not  dependent 
on  negotiations  and  military  occupations  but  "on  a  sound  and  pros- 
perous world  economy  which  provides  opportunity  for  each  nation  to 
establish  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  its  people."25 

Finally,  another  major  facet  of  the  AFL's  post-war  policy  toward 
international  relations  was  continued  and  intensified  opposition  to 
Soviet  expansion.  On  October  17,  1945,  the  Executive  Council  pro- 
claimed the  support  of  the  AFL  for  a  firm  American  foreign  policy  in 
defense  of  the  Four  Freedoms  with  no  compromise  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination.  The  Council  statement  attacked  the  Soviet  Union 
for  its  "non-cooperative  attitude"  and  its  "attempts  to  dominate  post- 
war Europe  and  Asia"  and  for  endangering  world  peace.  AFL 
Secretary-Treasurer  George  Meany  also  delivered  an  attack  through 
the  AFL's  journal,  American  Federationist,  against  the  undemocratic 
practices  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Eastern  Europe  and  its  refusal  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  States.  Meany  announced  that  it  was  "time 
to  get  tough."26  In  short,  by  late  1945  the  AFL  had  chosen  to  support 
a  foreign  policy  of  defense  of  democracy  against  Soviet  aggression  and 
expansion.  The  cold  war  was  thus  an  actuality  for  the  Federation 
long  before  it  was  recognized  by  most  Americans. 

In  the  meantime,  the  CIO  was  pursuing  its  own  distinctive  ap- 
proach to  the  quest  for  peace.  During  the  early  post-war  period,  the 
international  activities  of  the  CIO  continued  to  be  directed  toward  the 
twin  goals  of  making  the  dream  of  true  world  labor  unity  a  reality  and 
maintaining  unity  among  the  victor  nations  of  World  War  II  in  the 
fight  for  the  eradication  of  fascism  and  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

In  contrast  to  the  AFL,  the  primary  emphasis  of  the  CIO  and  the 
communist-infested  WFTU  during  1945  and  1946  was  focused  on  the 
determination  to  wipe  out  all  vestiges  of  fascism  in  Europe  in  accord 
with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  WFTU  Congress  of  October,  1945. 
While  the  AFL  was  providing  relief  and  assistance  to  the  nascent 
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European,  especially  the  German,  trade-union  movements,  a  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  Commission  was  sent  to  the  occupied 
zones  of  Germany.  This  Commission  was  directed  to  conduct  "a  full 
investigation  of  economic  and  social  conditions,  progress  made  in  the 
liquidation  of  fascism,  and  possibilities  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  free 
and  democratic  Trade  Union  Movement."27 

For  its  part,  the  CIO  was  pushing  for  the  wholesale  punishment 
of  German  war  criminals.  Murray  insisted  that: 

We  must  not  permit  legal  niceties  or  technical  objections 
to  be  raised  that  may  prevent  the  punishment  that  should  be 
meted  out  for  such  inhuman  actions. 

The  punishment  of  war  criminals  is  bound  up  with  the 
problem  of  achieving  a  secure  and  lasting  peace.  ...  As  long 
as  they  are  permitted  freedom  they  will  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  world  and  a  source  of  disunity  among 
the  United  Nations.28 

The  WFTU  also  spent  time  and  effort  during  1945  and  1946  in 
promotion  of  a  campaign  to  topple  the  fascist  regime  of  General 
Franco  in  Spain,  or  at  least  to  isolate  it  from  the  family  of  nations. 
Philip  Murray  and  the  CIO  participated  in  this  campaign  in  the 
United  States,  even  to  the  extent  of  petitioning  President  Truman  to 
break  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Franco  regime.  As  a  result  of  this 
campaign,  the  WFTU  claimed  a  victory  when  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  in  December,  1946,  barring 
Franco's  Spain  from  membership  in  any  international  body  connected 
with  the  United  Nations  and  recommending  that  the  Security  Council 
take  further  steps  if  the  situation  in  Spain  was  not  remedied.  The 
General  Assembly  also  recommended  that  member  nations  break 
diplomatic  relations  with  Spain.  Not  only  did  the  WFTU  exaggerate 
its  role  in  bringing  about  this  international  sentence  against  Spain,  but 
further  efforts  by  the  World  Federation  to  hasten  "the  inevitable 
overthrow  of  the  man  and  the  regime"  were  without  success  after 
1946.29 

By  the  end  of  1946,  the  dream  of  the  late  Sidney  Hillman  and 

27     "Report  of  the  Commission  of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  to 
Investigate   Conditions  in   Germany,"   Murray   Papers,  Box  #21. 
Corrected  draft  of  telegram  from  Murray  to  Editor,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 
August  7,  1945,  ibid.,  Box  #2. 

29  William  L.  Shirer,  Chairman,  The  Friends  of  the  Spanish  Republic,  to 
Philip  Murray,  member  of  the  Council,  July  26,  1945,  Murray  Papers, 
Box  #27;  J.  N.  Heltzel,  The  Heltzel  Steel  Form  &  Iron  Co.,  Warren, 
Ohio,  to  Murray,  February  28,  1946,  ibid.;  CIO  News,  December  10,  1945, 
p.  2;  Lorwin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  231-32;  Windmuller,  op.  cit.,  pp.  88-89. 
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other  American  labor  idealists  that  world  peace  could  be  promoted  by 
the  organization  of  all  "democratic"  trade-union  movements  of  the 
world  in  support  of  international  co-operation  and  unity  was  turning 
into  a  nightmare.  As  a  result  of  free  trade-union  resentment  inside  the 
WFTU  at  the  attempts  by  the  leftist  trade-union  movements  to  use  the 
organization  for  communist  political  purposes  and  also  as  a  result  of 
the  rise  of  tensions  between  nations  of  the  East  and  West  during  1946, 
the  WFTU  began  to  split  into  two  blocs.  For  a  time  the  CIO,  itself 
ideologically  divided,  attempted  to  play  a  conciliatory  role  between  the 
emerging  labor  blocs.  Also,  the  CIO's  support  of  international  labor 
unity  continued  to  be  paralleled  by  its  efforts  to  maintain  unity  within 
the  victorious  wartime  coalition.  This  persistent  CIO  approach  to  in- 
ternational peace  was  exemplified  by  its  support  of  such  foreign  policy 
issues  as  economic  aid  to  Europe,  internationalization  of  atomic 
energy,  outlawing  of  the  A-bomb,  and  disarmament,  and  by  its  op- 
position to  universal  military  training  and  American  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  China.30 

The  WFTU  was  able  to  maintain  the  precarious  balance  of  forces 
upon  which  it  was  founded  through  1946  despite  the  growing  internal 
friction.  But  all  efforts  to  prevent  disruption  proved  futile,  and  by  1947 
the  WFTU  ceased  to  have  meaning  except  as  a  communist-front 
organization.31  The  attempt  to  obtain  world  labor  unity  in  promotion 
of  a  peaceful  world  order  had  turned  into  a  disastrous  failure  for  the 
CIO  and  the  other  free  trade-union  organizations  which  had 
participated  in  the  grand  experiment.  The  AFL's  insistence  on  work- 
ing for  peace  through  a  genuine  free  trade-union  movement  had 
proven  to  be  the  more  realistic  approach  to  the  cold  war  which  had 
paralyzed  relations  between  East  and  West  by  1947. 
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GOETHES  WERTHER  UND  DER  PIETISMUS 

Lothar  G.  Seeger 
The  George  Washington  University 

I    Goethes  Verhaltnis  zum  Pietismus 

Eine  Betrachtung  des  Werther  vom  religiosen  Standpunkt  findet 
unverkennbare  Anklange  an  die  Sprache  des  Pietismus,  eine  Tatsache, 
auf  die  bereits  Max  Morris  hinwies : 

Besonders  der  pietistische  Kulturkreis  in  der  Zeit  von  1770-80 
steht  hier  greifbar  deutlich  vor  uns.  Wer  den  ergreifenden 
Bericht  der  Frau  Rat  an  Lavater  iiber  den  Tod  des  Frl.  v.  Klet- 
tenberg  liest,  der  sieht  die  Quelle  oder  doch  die  starkste  der 
Quellen  rinnen,  aus  denen  die  Wertherdichtung  getrankt 
wurde,  und  er  begreift,  dass  die  ungeheuere  Wirkung  des 
Werther  nicht  nur  stofflicher  Art  war  und  dass  der  Pietismus 
den  Boden  fur  diese  Dichtung  und  ihre  Wirkung  bereitet 
hat.1 

Dies  sollte  nicht  sonderlich  iiberraschen,  da  der  junge  Goethe  dieser 
religiosen  Bewegung  nicht  nur  ausserlich,  sondern  auch  innerlich  in 
jenen  Jahren  sehr  nahe  stand. 

Frankfurt  am  Main  war  zwar  keine  Hochburg  des  Pietismus,  aber 
die  Briidergemeinde  verfugte  dort  doch  iiber  eine  ziemlich  beachtliche 
Anhangerschaft.  Pietistiche  Schriften,  wie  die  des  Grafen  Zinzendorf, 
Bogatzkys  Schatzkastlein,  sowie  Steinhofers  Ebersdorfer  Gesangbuch 
waren  allgemein  verbreitet.  Goethes  Mutter,  die  durch  ihren 
Freundeskreis  enge  Beziehungen  zu  pietistischen  Kreisen  unterhielt, 
besass  ein  Herrnhuter  Losungsbuch,  das  sich  heute  im  Goethe-Na- 
tional-museum  befindet.  In  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  (1.  Buch)  un- 
terrichtet  uns  Goethe  iiber  die  Spannungen,  die  der  Einfluss  der 
Briidergemeinde  im  Elternhaus  hervorrief : 

Es  versteht  sich  von  selbst,  dass  wir  Kinder,  neben  den  iibrigen 
Lehrstunden,  auch  eines  fortwahrenden  und  fortschreitenden 
Religionsunterrichts  genossen.  Doch  war  der  kirchliche  Pro- 
testantismus,  den  man  uns  iiberlieferte,  eigentlich  nur  eine  Art 
von  trockener  Moral :  an  einen  geistreichen  Vortrag  ward  nicht 
gedacht,  und  die  Lehre  konnte  weder  der  Seele  noch  dem 
Herzen    zusagen.     Deswegen     ergaben     sich     gar    mancherlei 
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Absonderungen  von  der  gesetzlichen  Kirche.  Es  entstanden  die 
Separatisten,  Pietisten,  Herrnhuter,  die  Stillen  im  Lande  und 
wie  man  sie  sonst  zu  nennen  und  zu  bezeichnen  pflegte,  die  aber 
alle  bloss  die  Absicht  hatten,  sich  der  Gottheit,  besonders  durch 
Christum,  mehr  zu  nahern,  als  es  ihnen  unter  der  Form  der  6f- 
fentlichen  Religion  moglich  zu  sein  schien. 

Der  Knabe  horte  von  diesen  Meinungen  und  Gesinnungen 
unaufhorlich  sprechen:  denn  die  Geistlichkeit  sowohl  als  die 
Laien  teilten  sich  in  das  Fur  und  Wider.  Die  mehr  oder  weniger 
Abgesonderten  waren  immer  die  Minderzahl ;  aber  ihre  Sin- 
nesweise  zog  an  durch  Originalitat,  Herzlichkeit,  Beharren  und 
Selbstandigkeit.  .  .  .  Dieses  und  dergleichen  mag  wohl  Ein- 
druck  auf  den  Knaben  gemacht  und  ihn  zu  ahnlichen  Gesin- 
nungen aufgefordert  haben. 

Der  in  religiosen  Dingen  konservativ  eingestellte  Vater  Goethes  stand 
diesen  Neigungen  innerhalb  seiner  Familie  zwar  tolerant,  personlich 
jedoch  ablehnend  gegeniiber. 

Der  Aufenthalt  in  Leipzig  fiihrte  zu  einer  weiteren  intensiven 
Beriihrung  des  jungen  Goethe  mit  dem  Pietismus.  Ernst  Beutler 
bemerkt  dazu : 

Der  Stubennachbar  in  der  Grossen  Feuerkugel,  Limprecht, 
studierte  Theologie  und  hatte  Goethe  in  Dresden  zu  seinem 
Vetter,  dem  Schuster  Haucke,  einem  pietistischen  Mystiker, 
geschickt.  Langer,  der  Nachfolger  Behrischs  als  Erzieher  des 
jungen  Grafen  von  Lindenau,  spater  Lessings  Nachfolger  als 
Bibliothekar  in  Wolfenbuttel,  war  gleichfalls  Theologe;  auf 
ausgedehnten  nachtlichen  Spaziergangen  erorterte  er  mit 
Goethe  Fragen  der  Bibel,  der  Offenbarung,  der  Erlosung.2 

Die  unfreiwillige  Riickkehr  nach  Frankfurt  steigerte  diese  re- 
ligiosen Empfindungen,  bedingt  durch  aussere  Umstande  und  Bekannt- 
schaften,  zu  einer  Art  Krisenreligion.  Besonders  das  Frl.  von  Klet- 
tenberg,  eine  Freundin  der  Frau  Rat,  widmete  sich  dem  Kranken  mit 
grosser  Anteilnahme.  Goethe  schreibt  in  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  (8. 
Buch)  : 

Meine  Mutter,  von  Natur  sehr  lebhaft  und  heiter,  brachte 
unter  diesen  Umstanden  sehr  langweilige  Tage  zu.  Die  kleine 
Haushaltung  war  bald  besorgt.  Das  Gemut  der  guten,  innerlich 
niemals  unbeschaftigten  Frau  wollte  auch  einiges  Interesse 
finden,  und  das  nachste  begegnete  ihr  in  der  Religion,  das  sie 
um  so  lieber  ergriff,  als  ihre  vorziiglichsten  Freundinnen 
gebildete    und    herzliche    Gottesverehrerinnen    waren.    Unter 
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diesen  stand  Fraulein  von  Klettenberg  obenan.  Es  ist  dieselbe, 
aus  deren  Unterhaltungen  und  Briefen  die  "Bekenntnisse  der 
schonen  Seele"  entstanden  sind,  die  man  in  Wilhelm  Meister 
eingeschaltet  findet.  Sie  war  zart  gebaut,  von  mittlerer  Grosse; 
ein  herzliches  natiirliches  Betragen  war  durch  Welt-  und  Hofart 
noch  gefalliger  geworden.  Ihr  sehr  netter  Anzug  erinnerte  an 
die  Kleidung  Herrnhutischer  Frauen.  Heiterkeit  und 
Gemiitsruhe  verliessen  sie  niemals.  Sie  betrachtete  ihre 
Krankheit  als  einen  notwendigen  Bestandteil  ihres  vor- 
iibergehenden  irdischen  Seins;  sie  litt  mit  der  grossten 
Geduld,  und  in  schmerzlosen  Intervallen  war  sie  lebhaft  und 
gesprachig.  Ihre  liebste,  ja  vielleicht  einzige  Unterhaltung 
waren  die  sittlichen  Erfahrungen,  die  der  Mensch,  der  sich 
beobachtet,  an  sich  selbst  machen  kann;  woran  sich  dann  die 
religiosen  Gesinnungen  anschlossen,  die  auf  eine  sehr  anmutige, 
ja  geniale  Weise  bei  ihr  als  naturlich  und  iibernaturlich  in 
Betracht  kamen.  .  .  .  Nun  fand  sie  an  mir  was  sie  bedurfte,  ein 
junges,  lebhaftes,  auch  nach  einem  unbekannten  Heile 
strebendes  Wesen,  das,  ob  es  sich  gleich  nicht  fur 
ausserordentlich  siindhaft  halten  konnte,  sich  doch  in  keinem 
behaglichen  Zustand  befand,  und  weder  an  Leib  noch  Seele 
ganz  gesund  war. 

Der  auf  Frl.  von  Klettenbergs  Empfehlung  hinzugezogene  Arzt, 
Johann  Friedrich  Metz,  war  ebenfalls  Pietist  und  vermochte  es 
iiberdies,  seinen  Patienten  fur  pansophistische  und  alchemistische  Stu- 
dien  zu  gewinnen. 

Bezeichnend  fur  Goethes  innere  Einstellung  um  diese  Zeit  ist  ein 
Brief  vom  September  1768  an  Langer,  den  Leipziger  Freund,  in  dem 
die  Annaherung  an  die  Herrnhuter  in  Frankfurt  zur  Sprache 
kommt: 

.  .  .  Meine  Mutter  ist  offentlich  declariert  fur  die  Gesellschafft, 
mein  Vater  weiss  es  und  ist  damit  zufrieden;  meine  Schwester 
ist  mit  in  den  Erbauungsstunden  gewesen  die  sie  bey  dem 
Vorganger  Ihres  Freundes  halten,  ich  werde  wohl  auch 
hinkommen,  bewahren  Sie  nur  meine  Briefe  wohl,  ich  will 
Ihnen  alles  schreiben.  Mellinen  habe  ich  nicht  gesehen.  Das 
Ebersdorfer  Gesangbuch  ist  bey  dieser  Gemeine  in  grossem 
Ansehen,  meine  Mutter  weiss  sogar  dass  es  Herrenhuterlieder 
sind.  Demohngeachtet  denken  sie  sehr  weit  von  dieser  Gemeine 
zu  differiren.  Schreiben  Sie  mir  doch  in  was  fur  Connexion  Ihr 
hiesiger  Freund  Mellin  und  Ihr  dortiger  Muller  mir  der  grossen 
Gemeinde  stehen,  denn  ich  habe  itzt  Musse  und  Gelegenheit 
genug  die  Sach  praktisch  zu  studieren,  und  brauche  ich  Ihrer 
Hulfe,  dagegen  Sie  auch  alle  meine  Entdeckungen,  und  eine 
genaue  Beschreibung  der  hiesigen  Diaspora  ehstens  haben 
sollen.  Gewiss  die  Zeit  wird  bald  kommen,  wo  ich  Gott  danken 
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werde,  wenn  iemand  sich  genung  fvir  mich  interessieren  will  urn 
mein  Vertrauter  zu  seyn  und  mir  Raht  zu  geben.  In  Punkto  der 
Kleidung  scheinen  sie  so  streng  nicht  zu  seyn.  .  .  .3 

Im  Herbst  des  gleichen  Jahres  nahm  Goethe  an  der  Synode  der  Herrn- 
huter  in  Marienborn  in  der  Wetterau  teil.  In  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit 
(15.  Buch)  bemerkt  er  dazu: 

Seit  meiner  Annaherung  an  die  Brudergemeine  hatte  meine 
Neigung  zu  dieser  Gesellschaft,  die  sich  unter  der  Siegesfahne 
Christi  versammelte,  immer  zugenommen.  Jede  positive 
Religion  hat  ihren  grossten  Reiz,  wenn  sie  im  Werden  begriffen 
ist;  deswegen  ist  es  so  angenehm  sich  in  die  Zeiten  der  Apostel 
zu  denken,  wo  sich  alles  noch  frisch  und  unmittelbar  geistig 
darstellt,  und  die  Brudergemeine  hatte  hierin  etwas  Magisches, 
dass  sie  jenen  ersten  fortzusetzen,  ja  zu  verewigen  schien.  Sie 
kniipfte  ihren  Ursprung  an  die  friihesten  Zeiten  an,  sie  war 
niemals  fertig  geworden,  sie  hatte  sich  nur  in  unbemerkten 
Ranken  durch  die  rohe  Welt  hindurchgewunden ;  nun  schlug 
ein  einzelnes  Auge,  unter  dem  Schutz  eines  frommen 
vorziiglichen  Mannes,  Wurzeln,  um  sich  abermals  aus  un- 
merklichen,  zufallig  scheinenden  Anfangen,  weit  uber  die  Welt 
auszubreiten.  .  .  .  Die  trefflichen  Manner,  die  ich  auf  dem 
Synodus  zu  Marienborn,  wohin  mich  Legationsrat  Moritz, 
Geschaftstrager  des  Grafen  von  Isenburg,  mitnahm,  kennen 
lernte,  hatten  meine  Verehrung  gewonnen,  und  es  ware  nur  auf 
sie  angekommen,  mich  zu  dem  Ihrigen  zu  machen.  Ich 
beschaftigte  mich  mit  ihrer  Geschichte,  mit  ihrer  Lehre,  der 
Herkunft  und  Ausbildung  derselben,  und  fand  mich  in  dem 
Fall,  davon  Rechenschaft  zu  geben,  und  mich  mit  den 
Teilnehmenden  daruber  zu  unterhalten.  .  .  . 

Erwahnenswert  waren  ferner  noch  die  Freundschaft  Goethes  mit 
Jung-Stilling,  Friedrich  Heinrich  Jacobi,  den  Grafen  Stolberg,  sowie 
die  Beziehungen  zu  Lavater  ("Herzenstheologie") .  Der  Einfluss 
Hamanns  darf  ebenfalls  nicht  vergessen  werden. 

Der  1921  entdeckte  Brief  Goethes  an  Johann  Friedrich  von 
Fleischbein  aus  dem  Jahr  1774,4  der  auf  eine  Bekanntschaft  mit  den 
Schriften  der  Genfer  Pietistenkreise  schliessen  lasst,  beendet  die  Reihe 
der  unmittelbaren  Belege  fur  Goethes  Einstellung  zum  Pietismus. 

Unter  den  zahlreichen  personlichen  Erlebnissen  dieser  Zeit,  die 
im  Werther  ihren  Niederschlag  gefunden  haben,  spielt  besonders  eine 
Episode  eine  Rolle:  Werthers  Brief  vom  15.  September  behandelt  die 
Veranderungen  in  dem  schon  zuvor   (1.  Juli)    erwahnten  Pfarrhaus. 
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Hier  liegt  ein  Ereignis  aus  der  Frankfurter  Zeit  zugrunde:  1773  war 
ein  Conrad  Caspar  Griesbach  Pfarrer  zu  St.  Peter  in  Frankfurt  am 
Main.  Frau  Griesbach  stand  Goethes  Familie  und  dem  Frl.  von  Klet- 
tenberg  sehr  nahe.  Aber  der  junge  Goethe  verhielt  sich  ihr  gegeniiber 
ablehnend.  Im  Werther  erscheint  sie  als  eine  krankliche, 
rechthaberische  Frau,  ahnlich  im  8.  Buch  von  Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit,  wo  Goethe  folgendes  Urteil  iiber  ihre  Stellung  im 
Pietistenkreis  fallt:  "Frau  Griesbach,  die  vorziiglichste,  schien  zu 
streng,  zu  trocken,  zu  gelehrt;  sie  wusste,  dachte,  umfasste  mehr  als  die 
anderen,  die  sich  mit  der  Entwicklung  ihres  Gefuhls  begniigten,  und 
war  ihnen  daher  lastig,  weil  nicht  jede  einen  so  grossen  Apparat  auf 
dem  Wege  zur  Seligkeit  mit  sich  fiihren  konnte  noch  wollte."  Auch  in 
den  "Bekenntnissen  einer  Schonen  Seele"  finden  wir  sie  als  die 
"gewisse  Freundin"  in  den  Worten  Aureliens  wiederum  abschatzig 
charakterisiert : 

Nach  und  nach  ward  ich  an  den  Einsichten  so  mancher 
hochberiihmten  Leute  zweifelhaft  und  bewahrte  meine  Gesin- 
nung  in  der  Stille.  Eine  gewisse  Freundin,  der  ich  erst  zuviel 
eingeraumt  hatte,  wollte  sich  immer  in  meine  Angelegenheiten 
mengen;  auch  von  dieser  war  ich  genotigt  mich  loszumachen, 
und  einst  sagte  ich  ihr  ganz  entschieden,  sie  solle  ohne  Miine 
bleiben,  ich  brauche  ihren  Rat  nicht;  ich  kennte  meinen  Gott 
und  wolle  ihn  ganz  allein  zum  Fiihrer  haben.  Sie  fand  sich  sehr 
beleidigt,  und  ich  glaube,  sie  hat  mir's  nie  ganz  verziehen. 

Wie  Ernst  Beutler  bemcrkt,5  nahm  Goethe  an  Frau  Griesbachs 
neumodischer  moralisch-kritischer  Reformation  des  Christentums 
Anstoss.  Sie  wurde  das  historische  Vorbild  fur  die  neumodische  Pfarr- 
frau  im  Werther,  zumal  Frau  Griesbach  sich  sehr  stark  fur  Textkritik 
interessierte,  besonders  Bengels  Text-Emendierung,  worauf  sich  die 
theologische  Forschungsarbeit  ihres  Sohnes,  des  jungen  Griesbach 
griindete.  Ahnliche  aufklarerische  Neuerungsgedanken  im  Bezug  auf 
die  Auslegung  der  Heiligen  Schrift  vertritt  auch  die  neumodische  Pfarr- 
frau  in  ihrem  Gesprach  mit  Werther.  Goethe  stand  der  modernen 
Entwicklung  einer  Textkritik  der  Bibel  zuruckhaltend  gegeniiber,  eine 
Tatsache,  die  wiederum  den  Einfluss  der  Pietistenkreise  zeigt,  die 
solchen  "Neuerungen"  nicht  besonders  hold  waren. 

Auch  Werthers  Diskurs  iiber  die  iible  Laune  hat  historische 
Hintergriinde.  Er  geht  zuriick  auf  eine  der  Jonaspredigten  Lavaters,6 
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die  Ostern  1773  erschienen  und  von  denen  auch  einige  Exemplare  an 
Goethes  Mutter  geschickt  wurden.  Ausser  dem  Werther  zeigen  auch 
andere  Werke  und  Schriften  Goethes  den  Einfluss  des  Pietismus, 
darunter  besonders  der  Brief  eines  Pastoren  an  einen  neuen 
Amtsbruder  (1773)  sowie  das  spate  Gelegenheitsgedicht  Goethes  "An 
Silvie  von  Ziegesar,"  welches  auf  einer  Reimepistel  des  Herrnhuter 
Gregor  beruht,  die  jener  im  Juni  1771  aus  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania, 
seiner  Tochter  zu  ihrem  elften  Geburtstag  nach  Herrnhut  sandte. 

II    Pietismus  und  Sprache 

WORTER  UND  BEZEICHNUNGEN  PIETISTISCHEK  HERKUNFT 

In  seinem  Werk  Der  Wortschatz  des  deutschen  Pietismus1  fiihrt 
August  Langen  die  folgenden  Wortgruppen  pietistischen  Ursprungs 
an,  die  im  Werther  ihren  Niederschlag  gefunden  haben: 

Begriffe  der  Fiille:    fiillen,  ausfiillen,  voll  und  ganz,  sowie 
die  artverwandten  Ausdriicke  all,  allebend,  alliebend. 
Bezeichnungen     aus     der    pietistischen     Wassermetaphorik : 
Strom,  stromen,  iiberstromen,  schwimmen,  ausgiessen  u.a. 
Sakularisierte    pietistische    Ausdriicke    seelischer    Bewegung: 
schmachten,  wonnevoll,  mein  Herz  braust,  bersten,  durchs 
Herz   dringen,  Herz  zerreissen,  zerriitten,   innig,   Innigkeit, 
sich  verlieren,  verschwimmen,  versinken  und  hingeben. 

Auch  das  bereits  von  Schoffler8  erwahnte  sich  opfern  stammt  aus  dem 
Pietismus  und  hat  im  Werther  seinen  religiosen  Ton  weitgehend 
beibehalten.  Unter  den  Begriff  der  Sakularisation  fallen  negative 
Bezeichnungen  wie  Diirre,  das  im  Pietismus  die  Gottesferne  beschreibt, 
im  Werther  aber  auf  die  Trennung  von  der  Geliebten  iibertragen  wird, 
also  in  einer  fur  die  Interpretierung  der  Person  Lottes  sehr  wichtigen 
Verschiebung.  Daran  schliessen  sich  an  ausgetrocknet,  verdiirstet, 
entsetzliche  Lucke  im  Busen,  mein  Herz  ist  tot;  ferner  das  pietistische 
zerstreut  and  Zerstreuung,  von  Goethe  verweltlicht  und  im  Werther 
auf  das  Liebeserlebnis  angewandt. 

Unter  den  positiven  Bezeichnungen  finden  wir  ursprunglich 
pietistische  Ausdriicke  fur  die  Seelengemeinschaft  wie  offen,  Of- 
fenheit,  sich  bffnen,  Sinne  aufspannen,  Ruhe  der  Seele.  Ebenso 
verweltlicht,    allerdings   mit   einer   negativen   Bedeutung,    treten    auf 
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gelassen  und  Gelassenheit,  die  im  Werther  fast  nur  auf  Albert  Anwen- 
dung  finden.  Ebenfalls  aus  dem  pietistischen  Sprachschatz,  obwohl 
wahrscheinlich  auf  dem  Wege  uber  Klopstock,  stammen:  Him- 
meljulle,  Himmelsusse,  Seelenfreude,  seelenvoll.  Die  von  Goethe 
benutzten  Ausdriicke  durchgliihen  und  Wonnegefiihl  sind  im  Roman 
noch  in  rein  pietistischem  Sinn  erhalten.  Unter  den  anderen  Wortgrup- 
pen,  die  in  ihrer  sakularisierten  Form  im  Werther  die  Einwirkung  der 
Liebe  an  Stelle  der  Einwirkung  Gottes  auf  die  Seele  bezeichnen, 
miissen  besonders  angefiihrt  werden:  ergreijen,  erschuttern,  erwecken, 
einnehmen,  uberfallen,  hinreissen  und  versiegeln. 

DIE   SPRACHE  DER  RIBEL 

Die  Anschauungen  und  die  Terminologie  der  Bibel  spielen  im 
Wertherroman  ebenfalls  eine  grosse  Rolle,  obgleich  mehr  im  allgemein 
christlichen  als  spezifisch  pietistischen  Sinn.  Neben  den  primar 
wichtigen  Stellen,  die  anderweitig  naher  erortert  werden,  lassen  sich 
die  folgenden  Bibelzitate  oder  Anklange  an  solche  auff uhren : 

1.  Brief  vom  10.  Mai:   "Der  Allmachtige,  der  uns  nach  seinem 
Bildeschuf"  (1.  Mose  1:27). 

2.  Brief  vom  11.  Juli:  "des  Propheten  Olkruglein"  (1.  Kg. 
17:14). 

3.  Brief  vom  12.  August:  "Wer  hebt  den  ersten  Stein  auf" 
(Joh.  8:7). 

4.  Brief  vom  27.  Oktober:  "die  Brust  zerreissen"  (Lukas  18:13 
ahnlich) . 

5.  Eine  Hindeutung  auf  das  Gleichnis  vom  Verlorenen  Sohn 
(Lukas  15:11  f.)  finden  wir  in  den  Worten  des  Brief es  vom 
30.  November,  auf  die  Geschichte  vom  Barmherzigen  Samari- 
ter  (nach  Lukas  10)  im  Schlussbrief.  Werthers  Ausruf  "Was 
ist  unserem  Herzen  die  Welt  ohne  Liebe"  (18. Juli)  erinnert 
an  1  Cor.  13. 

Auch  andere  Sprachwendungen,  wie  z.B.  "rollt  die  Himmel  zusammen 
wie  ein  Tuch"  (Brief  vom  15.  November),  "mein  ganzes  Leben  ein 
anhaltendes  Gebet"  (Brief  vom  29.  Juli),  erinnern  an  die  Heilige 
Schrift. 

Ill    Die  Verweltlichung  pietistischer  Gottes-  und  Naturvorstel- 
lungen  in  Goethes  Werther 

In  seinem  bereits  erwahnten  Werk  bemerkt  August  Langen  zur 
sprachlichen  und  psychologischen  Erlebniswelt  des  Pietismus : 
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In  den  pietistischen  Selbstzeugnissen  finden  sich  im 
ausgehenden  17.  und  friihen  18.  Jahrhundert  Psychographien 
von  einer  Feinheit,  Tiefe  und  sprachlichen  Kraft,  die  im 
weltlichen  Schrifttum  der  Zeit  kaum  ihresgleichen  haben.  In 
der  psychologischen  Beschreibung  ist  also  die  religiose  Literatur 
der  weltlichen  weit  voraus,  und  die  breite  und  langwahrende 
pietistische  Schulung  in  der  Aussprache  des  intimsten 
Seelenlebens,  sowohl  im  miindlichen  Gesprach  wie  in  der 
schriftlichen  Darstellung,  ist  fur  den  deutschen  psychologischen 
Roman  des  spateren  18.  Jahrhunderts  vielleicht  gerade  in 
sprachlicher  Hinsicht  wichtiger  als  die  immer  genannten 
auslandischen  Vorbilder.9 

Goethes  Werther  enthalt  alle  diese  Eigentumlichkeiten  der 
pietistischen  Literatur.  Wir  finden  Elemente  der  Tiefenpsychologie, 
die  den  Werther  fast  zum  modernen  Roman  des  physischen  und 
seelischen  Unbehausten  stempeln,  der  Pathologie  und  des  Selbstbe- 
kenntnisses  ( "Generalbeichte" ) ,  die  sprachlich  gefasst  eine  sakulari- 
sierte  Form  pietistischer  Wesensziige  aufweisen.  Diese  Verweltlichung 
pietistischen  Glaubens-  und  Sprachgutes  erstreckt  sich  schon  auf  die 
allgemeinen  Werte,  die  im  Wertherproblem  auftauchen.  Im  Pietismus 
ist  Gott,  und  nicht  der  Mensch,  als  Zentralfigur  das  Ziel  aller 
Bestrebungen.  Die  Erfahrung  und  die  Analyse  der  Einzelseele,  also  die 
kritische  Selbstschau,  dienen  dazu,  das  Mensch-Gottverhaltnis  (das 
Ich-Du-Verhaltnis  im  Kierkegaardschen  Sinne)  in  seiner  richtigen 
Perspektive  darzustellen.  Dadurch  wird  dem  Menschen  die 
Moglichkeit  gegeben,  Gott  zu  finden  und  sich  in  Gott  zu  verlieren.  In 
der  pietistisch  beeinflussten  weltlichen  Literatur,  wie  z.B.  im  Werther, 
wird  das  Ich  zum  hochsten  Wert  erhoben,  und  der  Mensch  verliert 
sich  nunmehr  im  eigenen  Ich  und  in  den  Stromungen  seiner 
Gefiihlswelt.  Die  sich  daraus  ergebenden  Beziehungen  spielen  nicht 
mehr  zwischen  Gott  und  Mensch,  sondern  zwischen  Mensch  und 
Mensch.  Sie  sind  nicht  mehr  vertikal,  sondern  horizontal  angeordnet. 
Das  Ich-Du-Verhaltnis  bleibt  bestehen,  wird  allerdings  auf  die 
Geschlechterliebe  iibertragen. 

Ebenso  verhalt  es  sich  auch  mit  den  Beziehungen  des  Menschen 
zur  Natur.  Die  Verweltlichung  des  pietistischen  Sprachgebrauchs  lasst 
die  Natur,  anstatt  Gottes  und  des  Mitmenschen,  als  fast 
gleichberechtigten  Partner  auftreten.  Im  Wertherroman  trifft  das 
jedenfalls  in  besonderem  Masse  zu.  Wir  haben  landschaftliche  Stim- 
mungsbilder,  die  eigentlich  die  seelische  Landschaft  beschreiben,  also 
eine  gemiitsmassige  Konkretisierung  in  der  Natur.  Der  Mensch,  wie 
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z.B.  Werther,  der  sich  in  seiner  Seele  verliert,  verliert  sich,  fast  in  einer 
angestrebten  Balance  von  Innen  und  Aussen  in  der  Natur,  die  nunmehr 
in  ihrer  primaren  Funktion  zum  Echo  seelischer  Empfindungen  und 
Leidenschaften  wird.  Die  vollkommene  Gleichschaltung  von  Gott  und 
Natur  ist  jedoch  nicht  konsequent  durchgefuhrt  worden. 

Schoffler  bezeichnet  den  Roman  als  den  "ersten  deutschen 
Leidensbericht  mit  pantheisierender  Gottesidee."10  Es  ist  wichtig,  dass 
er  pantheisierend  und  nicht  pantheistisch  sagt.  Die  im  Werther 
gepragte  Gottesvorstellung  steht  dem  Theismus  weit  naher,  und  zwar 
einem  vom  Christlichen  her  bestimmten  Theismus.  Natur  und  Gott- 
heit  sind  im  Werther  keineswegs  identisch,  wie  es  eine  pantheistische 
Orientierung  fordern  miisste,  denn  Werther  erlebt  Gott  nur  in  der 
Natur,  soweit  diese  ihn  beseligt.  Auch  das  Dustere  und  Zerstorerische 
der  Natur  steht  im  Werther  im  Vordergrund,  so  dass  wir  fast  von 
einem  Gegensatz  "feindselige  Natur  hier — alliebender  Vater  dort" 
reden  konnen.  Die  allschopfende  Natur,  die  aber  auch  die 
allzerstorende  Natur  sein  kann,  ist  mit  Gott  noch  nicht  gleichgesetzt, 
sondern  ihm  untergeordnet.  Die  Natur  ist  "unfuhlend,"11  wahrend 
Gott  mitfuhlend  ist.  Im  Gegensatz  zur  Natur  bleibt  Gott  treu,  was 
ganz  der  pietistischen  Gottesvorstellung  entspricht.  Die  Natur  wird  in 
die  Gefuhlswelt  des  Menschen  miteinbezogen,  sie  wird  zum  Spiegelbild 
der  Empfindungen  Werthers,  aber  noch  nicht  zur  imago  Dei.  Werthers 
Verhaltnis  zur  Natur,  wie  es  sich  besonders  in  der  ersten  Halfte  des 
Briefromans  abzeichnet,  erweckt  den  Anschein,  dass  es  jedes  gottlichen 
Prinzips  entbehrt  oder  die  Natur  bestenfalls  alle  christlichen  Ten- 
denzen  stark  in  den  Hintergrund  gedrangt  hat. 

Blumenthal  verbindet  diese  Tatsache  mit  einem  Wandel  der  Got- 
tesidee selbst  und  nicht  nur  einem  Prozess  der  Sakularisierung 
christlicher  Werte  im  Roman.  Ebenso  wie  Schoffler  halt  er  Werthers 
religoses  Erlebnis  fur  eine  rein  immanente,  im  Pantheismus  wurzelnde 
Gottesschau.  Er  stellt  fest:  "Seine  [Werthers]  Liebe  zu  Ossian  als  der 
'Bibel  des  Pantheismus'  ist  das  dichterische  Analogon  dieses 
Weltgefuhls  einer  Natur  ohne  personlichen  Gott."  Die  merklichen 
christlichen,  oder  vielmehr  pseudochristlichen  Tendenzen  im  zweiten 
Teil  des  Werther  werden  von  Blumenthal  folgendermassen  gedeutet: 
"Die  Identifikation  Werthers  mit  dem  leidenden  Christus  zeigt,  wie 
nun  auch  die  ihrem  dogmatischen  Sinne  entfremdeten  christlichen 
Symbole  eintreten  miissen  fur  irdisches  Leiden  und  Sterben,  wie  der 
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Pantheismus  sich  der  heiligen  Zeichen  fiir  ganz  neue,  diesseitige  In- 
halte  bedient  und  damit  ihre  Sakularisation  vollendet."12  Blumenthals 
Bemerkung  trifft  im  allgemeinen  zu.  Langen  fiigt  jedoch  erganzend 
hinzu,  dass  "auch  die  empfindsame  Versenkung  in  die  Natur  im 
Pietismus  vorbereitet  war."13  Er  verweist  auf  die  Verquickung  von 
pietistischem  Gottesdienst  und  Naturbetrachtung.  Pietistische 
Biographen  verzeichnen  Andachten  im  Wald  oder  im  Mondlicht,  sovvie 
einsame  Spaziergange  im  Wald  oder  Lindenalleen,  wie  wir  sie  auch  im 
Werther  finden.  Der  einsame,  auf  sich  selbst  bezogene,  im  Falle 
Werthers  sogar  auf  sich  selbst  geworfene,  Mensch,  d.h.  der  isolierte 
und  unbehauste  Waller  auf  Erden,  sucht  seelischen,  und  dadurch  auch 
physischen  Halt  in  der  Natur.  Die  Natur  wird  zum  Barometer  seines 
rechten,  bzw.  auch  unrechten  Verhaltnisses  zu  Gott  und  WTelt.  Sie 
allein  zeigt  die  bestehenden  Spannungen  zwischen  Innen  und  Aussen, 
wie  es  ja  auch  im  Werther  geschieht.  Die  bestehende  Harmonie 
zwischen  Seele  und  Natur  im  ersten  Teil  schafft  in  ihm  ein  manisches 
Hochgefuhl  der  beschaulichen  Lebenslust.  Der  Bruch  zwischen  Seele 
und  Natur  im  Schlussteil  fuhrt  zur  Depression  und  mit  dem  Verlust 
der  ausseren  und  inneren  Seelenharmonie,  d.h.  der  eigentlichen  Span- 
nungskraft,  die  Werther  aufrechterhalt,  zum  Verlust  des  Lebens.  Denn 
fiir  den  Pietisten,  wie  auch  fiir  Werther,  ist  die  Seele  das  eigentliche 
Leben,  bzw.  die  Lebenssubstanz,  und  ihr  Erloschen  (sei  es  durch  Tren- 
nung  von  Gott,  oder,  wie  bei  Werther,  von  Lotte)  bedeutet  die 
Auflosung  der  Existenz. 

Die  Natur  wird  unter  diesen  Gesichtspunkten  zum  Spiegelbild  der 
Wertherschen  Seele,  und  zwar  in  der  ihr  zugestandenen  doppelten 
Funktion.  In  der  ersten  Phase  des  manischen  Hochgefuhls  und 
Naturverhaltnisses  wird  sein  Herz  im  Naturerlebnis  zum  fiihlenden 
Herzen.  Man  konnte  sogar  von  einer  pantheistischen  Seelenbekehrung 
Werthers  reden,  die  sich  in  der  "Einsamkeit,"  dem  "inneren 
Heiligtum"  der  Natur  vollzieht  (Brief  vom  4.  Mai) .  Seine  mystische 
Ekstase  der  atomaren  Auflosung  seines  Wesens  in  dieser  durchseelten 
Natur,  d.h.  einer  fast  rein  pietistisch  gefarbten  Stimmung  des  Sich- 
Verlierens,  lasst  ihn  sich  sogar  mit  dem  "Wimmeln  der  kleinen  Welt" 
(Brief  vom  10.  Mai)  identifizieren.  In  dieser  Gleichsetzung  des  Ichs 
mit  der  Natur  fiihlt  er  "die  Gegenwart  des  Allmachtigen,  der  uns  nach 
seinem  Bilde  schuf,  das  Wehen  des  Alliebenden,  der  uns  in  ewiger  Won- 
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ne  schwebend  tragt  und  erhalt."  Solche  mystische  Gotteserfahrung 
steht  dem  pietistischen  Gotteserlebnis  sehr  nahe.  Der  Gedanke  wird 
etwas  spater,  im  Brief  vom  16.  Juni,  fortgefiihrt.  Ein  Wort,  Klopstock, 
beschwort  das  Verhaltnis  Gottes  zur  Kreator,  wie  es  in  der  "Friih- 
lingsfeier"  ausgepragt  ist,  herauf,  wobei  das  Wehen  des  Alliebenden, 
der  ihn  in  ewiger  Wonne  schwebend  tragen  und  erhalten  soil,  in 
bewusst  ubertragener  Form  von  der  Gegenwart  Lottens  ausgelost 
wird. 

Ahnliche  Aspekte  tauchen  wieder  im  Brief  vom  18.  August  auf. 
Auch  hier  finden  sich  Anklange  an  das  Wimmeln  der  kleinen  Welt  und 
die  Naturbeschreibung  enthalt  noch  wesentliche  Ziige  der  mystischen 
Ekstase,  wie  zuvor.  Werther  "fuhlt  sich  in  der  iiberfliessenden  Fiille 
wie  vergottert,"  mit  Anklangen  an  Psalm  16:11.  Das  Entrucktsein  in 
Gott  weicht  aber  bereits  einer  Gottesferne.  Im  ubertragenen  Sinne 
wird  also  Werthers  ursprungliche  Naturbegeisterung  von  einem 
Naturpessimismus  abgelost.  Im  Brief  vom  22.  August  driickt  er  es  ja 
auch  deutlich  aus:  "Ich  habe  keine  Vorstellungskraft,  kein  Gefiihl  an 
der  Natur  .  .  ."  Werther  erkennt  jetzt  auch  das  Gegensatzliche,  sogar 
Feindselige  und  Zerstorerische  der  Natur.  Sein  hier  beginnender 
Lebenspessimismus  entspricht  ganz  der  pietistischen  Vorstellung  von 
der  den  Menschen  verdammenden  Gottesferne.  Er  deutet  es  folgen- 
dermassen  an : 

Es  hat  sich  vor  meiner  Seel'  wie  ein  Vorhang  weggezogen,  und 
der  Schauplatz  des  unendlichen  Lebens  verwandelt  sich  vor  mir 
in  den  Abgrund  des  ewig  offenen  Grabes.  Kannst  du  sagen: 
Das  ist!  da  alles  voriibergeht?  da  alles  mit  der  Wetterschnelle 
voriiberrollt,  so  selten  die  ganze  Kraft  seines  Daseins  ausdauert, 
ach!  in  den  Strom  fortgerissen,  untergetaucht  und  an  Felsen 
zerschmettert  wird?  Da  ist  kein  Augenblick,  der  dich  nicht 
verzehrte  und  die  Deinigen  um  dich  her,  kein  Augenblick,  da 
du  nicht  ein  Zerstorer  bist,  sein  musst.  .  .  . 

Ganz  abgesehen  von  der  sprachlichen  Verwandtschaft  mit  den 
Termini  der  Klopstockschen  "Friihlingsfeier,"  aber  ihrer  auf- 
fallenden,  fast  nihilistischen  Verkehrung  (im  Gegensatz  zur  Gewit- 
terszene  mit  Lotte  am  Fenster),  konnte  man  hier  fast  von  einem 
Erbsundemotiv  sprechen.  Das  "irdische  Jammertal"  des  Pietismus 
zeichnet  sich  hier  deutlich  ab,  nur  dass  Werther  diesen  Begriff  in  der 
Verweltlichung  noch  zu  steigern  scheint.  Bereits  in  den  friiheren 
Briefen,  z.B.  vom  22.  Mai,  haben  wir  Anklange  daran.  Werther  fuhlt, 
dass  das  Leben  des  Menschen  nur  ein  Traum  ist;  er  lebt  als 
Gefangener  zwischen  den  Wanden;  etwas  spater  spricht  er  sogar  von 
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dem  Korper  als  Kerker.  Auch  das  klaustrophobische  Erlebnis  in  der 
Kastanienallee  (Brief  vom  10.  September)  steht  mit  diesem 
Gedankengang  in  naher  Verbindung.  Die  Kastanienbaume  und 
Buchenhecken  dienen  als  Symbol  fur  den  unausweichlichen  Lebensweg 
Werthers,  wie  Max  Diez  mit  Recht  festgestellt  hat.14  Der  Pietismus 
schatzte  auch  alle  diesseitigen  Werte  gering  ein,  aber  der  grundlegende 
Unterschied  zwischen  der  pietistischen  Einstellung  zum  irdischen 
Dasein  und  Werthers  verweltlichter  Lebensanschauung  liegt  im 
Erlosungsprinzip.  Bei  Werther  weist  alles  auf  einen  dunklen  Punkt,  das 
Grab,  den  Tod.  Das  "siisse  Gefiihl  der  Freiheit"  vom  irdischen  Jam- 
mer und  Tod  erwachst  im  Pietismus  aus  der  Erlosung  durch  den  Herrn, 
bei  Werther  hingegen  aus  der  durch  den  Selbstmord.  Werthers  Un- 
fahigkeit,  mit  den  Problemen  des  Daseins  fertig  zu  werden,  steigert 
diesen  Gedanken,  so  dass,  wie  Blumenthal  behauptet,  der  Selbstmord 
fiir  ihn  "der  Weg  in  die  ewige  Freiheit  wird.  Die  Rettung  aus 
unsagbarer  personlicher  Not  wird  zugleich  Opfer  fiir  die  Geliebte.  In 
der  christlich-pietistischen  Terminologie  wird  die  Auflosung  der 
irdischen  Personlichkeit  ins  All  der  Heimgang  zum  Vater,  die 
Vernichtung  der  individuellen  Existenz  zugleich  ihre  ewige  Bewahrung 
und  Vollendung."15  Erganzend  darf  man  dazu  bemerken,  dass  dieses 
vom  Pietismus  her  sakularisierte  Todes-  und  Erlosungsproblem  Goethe 
zeitlebens  beschaftigte. 

Werthers  wachsender  Natur-  und  Lebenspessimismus  enthalt 
noch  weitere  pietistische  Nachklange.  Seine  Schilderung  der  geistigen 
"Diirre"  entspricht  der  pietistischen  Gottesferne  und  der  dadurch 
heraufbeschworenen  Hoffnungslosigkeit  der  irdischen  Existenz. 
Werther  steht  vor  Gottes  Angesicht  "wie  ein  versiegter  Brunn,  wie  ein 
verlechter  Eimer"  (Brief  vom  3.  November).  Das  biblische  Zitat 
stammt  aus  Pred.  12:6.  Darauf  folgt  unmittelbar  das  von  Langen16 
hervorgehobene  biblisch-pietistische  Gleichnis:  "Ich  habe  mich  oft  auf 
den  Boden  geworfen  und  Gott  um  Tranen  gebeten,  wie  ein 
Ackersmann  um  Regen,  wenn  der  Himmel  ehern  iiber  ihm  ist  und  um 
ihn  die  Erde  verdiirstet."  Dieses  bezeichnende  Zitat,  charakteristisch 
fiir  Werthers  Verzweiflungsstation,  ist  Jakobus  5:7  f.  entlehnt.  Dabei 
darf  interessannter  Weise  hinzugefiigt  werden,  dass  es  damals  wie  auch 
noch  heute  im  kirchlichen  Leben  zu  den  fiir  Begrabnisse 
vorgeschlagenen  Perikopen  zahlte,  also  bereits  hier  eine  Todesfixierung 
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des  Wertherschen  Schicksals  angedeutet  wird.  Auch  die  diistere 
Seelenlandschaft  Ossians  bietet,  laut  Blumenthal,17  manchen 
Vergleich  zu  der  vom  Pietismus  genahrten  Auffassung  von  der  Erde  als 
Jammertal. 

Die  Sprache  der  Liebe  im  Werther  weist  religiose  Ausdriicke  auf, 
die  ebenfalls  aus  dem  Pietismus  abgeleitet  zu  sein  scheinen.  Bereits 
Schoffler18  hat  auf  diese  Tatsache  hingewiesen.  Blumenthal  fugt  als 
erganzende  Randbemerkung  hinzu,  dass  "Goethe  selbst  in  der 
Peripetie  dieser  Entwicklung  steht"  und  dass  "die  sprachliche 
Umwertung  nur  das  Gleichnis  der  seelischen  ist:  hatte  er  doch  noch 
vor  wenigen  Jahren  einem  pietistischen  Kreis  nahegestanden,  der  sich 
der  Sprache  irdischer  Liebe  fur  religiose  Erfahrungen  bediente.  .  .  . 
Auch  ware  zu  priifen,  inwieweit  der  Wechsel  von  Sehnsucht,  Seligkeit 
und  nachfolgender  Erniichterung  bis  zur  Leere,  wie  ihn  Werther 
mehrfach  erfahrt,  eine  empfindsame  Wiederholung  und  Umbildung 
pietistischer  Busskampfe  darstellt.  Die  verwandte  Erlebnisrhythmik 
legt  diese  Vermutung  nahe."19 

Bereits  in  dem  beruhmten  Brief  vom  16.  Juni  nennt  Werther  Lot- 
te  einen  "Engel,"  der  ihm,  wie  es  im  Brief  vom  21.  Juni  heisst,  durch 
seine  Nahe  ("ich  habe  nur  eine  halbe  Stunde  zu  Lotten")  so 
gliickliche  Tage  bereitet,  "wie  sie  Gott  seinen  Heiligen  ausspart."  Aus 
diesem  Grund  liegt  Wahlheim  "so  nahe  am  Himmel."  Ihr  Haus  wird 
fur  ihn  zu  einem  Wallfahrtsort.  Sie  ist  seine  "liebe  Heilige"  (Brief  vom 
10.  September).  Die  Nahe  Lottes,  auf  die  hier  die  pietistische  Got- 
teserfahrung  ekstatisch  iibertragen  wird,  verklart  selbst  die  Landschaft 
der  Umgebung:  "Ein  grosses  dammerndes  Ganze  ruht  vor  unserer 
Seele,  unsere  Empfindung  verschwimmt  darin  wie  unser  Auge,  und  wir 
sehnen  uns,  ach!  unser  ganzes  Leben  hinzugeben,  uns  mit  aller  YVonne 
eines  einzigen  grossen  herrlichen  Gefiihls  ausfiillen  zu  lassen — und  ach! 
wenn  wir  hinzueilen,  wenn  das  Dort  nun  Hier  wird,  ist  alles  vor  wie 
nach,  und  wir  stehen  in  unserer  Armut,  in  unserer  Eingeschranktheit, 
und  unsere  Seele  lechzt  nach  entschlupftem  Labsale." 

Wie  der  Pietist  sich  in  Gott  verlieren  und  in  seinem  Reich  der 
Liebe  aufgehen  will,  so  mochte  Werther  sich  in  seiner  Liebe  zu  Lotte 
verlieren  und  in  ihrem  Reich,  der  von  ihr  verklarten  Umwelt, 
aufgehen.  Der  Gedankenstrich  im  Text  des  Briefs  deutet  aber  schon 
die  Unmoglichkeit  dieses  Wunsches  an.  Der  Pietist  kann  nicht  in  Gott 
aufgehen,  wenn  Gott  sich  ihm  versagt.  Analog  dazu  ist  Werthers  Liebe 
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zu  Lotte,  seinem  Gottesersatz,  ebenso  unmoglich,  da  sich  Lotte  ihm 
versagt.  Trotzdem  muss  er  weiter  um  sie  ringen.  Die  Anbetung  Lottes 
bedeutet  fur  Werther  das  gleiche,  was  der  Gottesdienst  fur  den 
Pietisten  wird:  den  Alleinzweck  aller  Lebensbestrebungen.  Im  Brief 
vom  18.  Juli  schreibt  Werther:  "Was  ist  unserem  Herz  die  Welt  ohne 
Liebe?"  Auch  der  Pietismus  fasst  die  Liebe  Gottes,  und  vor  allem  die 
Liebe  zu  Gott,  so  auf.  Im  Gottesdienst  wird  Gott  angebetet,  Werther 
betet  Lotte  an.  Sie  ist  sein  "heiliges  Feuer,"  er  will  vor  ihr  knien,  wie 
beim  Sakramentsempfang.  "Sie  ist  mir  heilig,"  sagt  er  von  ihr  im  Brief 
vom  16.  Juli.  Den  Boten,  den  er  am  18.  Juli  zu  ihr  schickt,  erwartet  er 
ekstatisch  zuriick.  Dieser  kommt  aus  der  Nahe  Lottes  und  wird  fur 
Werther  damit  fast  zum  Boten  des  Herrn.  Im  Brief  vom  20.  Februar 
nennt  Werther  Lotte  einen  "Engel  des  Himmels."  Sein  Gebet  ist  "nur 
an  sie"  (30.  August).  Lotte  wird  fur  ihn  zugleich  Anlass  und  Inhalt 
seines  Gebets.  Er  will  nur  ihr  dienen,  gleichsam  als  Monch:  "die 
einsame  Wohnung  einer  Zelle,  das  harene  Gewand  und  der 
Stachelgurtel  waren  Labsale,  nach  denen  meine  Seele  schmachtet."  Er 
leidet  und  will  leiden  unter  der  Liebe  zu  Lotte. 

Der  Martyrerwunsch,  der  hier  ausgedriickt  wird,  steigert  sich 
dann  spater  zur  Christusidentifikation  und  der  Idee  des  "Opfertodes." 
Ahnliches  wird  auch  schon  im  Brief  vom  11.  Juli  angedeutet:  Lotte 
besucht  eine  schwerkranke  Freundin,  und  Werther  betet  fur  das  Leben 
der  Kranken,  wie  er  begriindet,  "weil  ich  mit  Lotten  dulde."  Seine 
Liebe  zu  Lotte  (=Gott)  motiviert  seine  Besorgnis  um  die  Kranke 
(=Nachstenliebe).  Lotte  fiillt  Werthers  ganzes  Leben  aus.  Sie  nimmt 
die  Stelle  Gottes  ein.  Deshalb  kann  auch  Blumenthal  mit  Recht 
feststellen:  "Werther  stirbt,  weil  Lotte  ihm  versagt  bleibt.  Ist  nicht 
vielmehr  die  Liebe  unter  alien  Weisen  der  Selbstverwirklichung  die 
Werther  gemasseste,  weil  sie  ihm  in  der  Hingabe  die  weiteste  auf 
Erden  mogliche  Entgrenzung  seiner  Individualist  verheisst?  Sie  ist 
seine  Weise  der  Transzendenz  iiber  die  Endlichkeit  des 
Menschlichen — nur  gemessen  an  der  christlichen  Transzendenz  mag 
sie  als  diesseitiger  Wert  gelten."20 

IV    Die  Person  Werthers  und  der  Pietismus 

Was  Werthers  eigene  Religiositat  anbelangt,  so  finden  wir  auch  in 
ihr  Anklange  an  den  Pietismus.  Gewiss,  wir  erfahren  nichts  iiber 
konfessionelle  Bindungen  oder  Teilnahme  am  religiosen  Leben  einer 
Kirchengemeinde.  Das  diirfte  nicht  allzu  schwer  ins  Gewicht  fallen,  da 
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viele  Pietisten  der  orthodoxen  Kirche  feindlich  gegeniiberstanden  und 
ausserhalb  der  Kirche  blieben.  Das  bezeugt  z.B.  Heinrich  Stillings 
Jugend,  wo  das  Leben  des  zeitgenossischen  Pietismus  geschildert  wird. 
Werthers  Gebete,  Anrufe  und  Lamentationen  an  Gott — er  spricht  fast 
durchweg  vom  "alliebenden  Vater" — tragen  dem  Pietismus 
wesensnahe  Ziige.  Auch  seine  anti-rationalistische  Haltung,  wie  sie 
bereits  in  der  Episode  von  den  abgehauenen  Nussbaumen  und  der 
neumodischen  Pfarrfrau  zu  Tage  trat,  spiegelt  eine  solche  wider.  Seine 
Weltanschauung  schliesst  sich  oft  eng  an  pietistische  Auffassungen  an. 
Sein  "In-sich-zuruckkehren,"  um  eine  Welt  zu  finden;  das  Bilden 
"einer  Welt  aus  sich"  (22.  Mai),  seine  fast  pathologische 
"Weltzuruckgezogenheit"  (20.  Januar)  erinnern  an  das  Stillesein  des 
Pietismus,  wie  Werther  ja  auch  diesen  Ausdruck  im  Brief  benutzt.  Er 
verurteilt  die  Tatigkeit,  bezeichnet  die  Flucht  in  die  Arbeit  an  einer 
Stelle  fast  als  Laster  (17.  Mai),  ahnlich  wie  der  Pietismus  die  nur  auf 
die  Diesseitigkeit  berechnete  Geschaftigkeit  ablehnte.  Werther 
widerstrebt  ferner  allem  Dogmatischen,  wie  es  sich  auf 
gesellschaftlicher  Ebene  in  der  Konvention  und  auf  religiosem  Gebiet 
in  dem  Kirchenzeremoniell  aussert.  Der  Medikus  ist  eine  "dogmatische 
Drahtpuppe"  und  wirkt  daher  unangenehm.  Auch  Albert,  wenn  er 
moralisiert  und  pedantisch  handelt,  steht  oft  in  diesem  negativen 
Licht.  Werther  vermeidet  die  Menschen  der  Hofkreise  und  der 
Gesandtschaft,  "deren  ganze  Seele  auf  dem  Zeremoniell  ruht."  Die 
hier  geiibte  Kritik  stimmt  ebenfalls  mit  dem  Sozialgedanken  des 
Pietismus  und  seiner  Anhangerschaft  iiberein. 

Auch  Werthers  primitivistische  Neigungen  darf  man  als 
pietistisch  bedingt  betrachten.  Zwei  grossere  Begriffskomplexe 
zeichnen  sich  hier  ab:  der  Patriarchalismus  und  der  Infantilismus.  In 
Werthers  Stellung  zu  diesen  kreuzen  sich  pietistische  Gedankengange 
mit  den  Einflussen  des  Neuplatonismus,  der  Mystik  und  Rousseaus. 
Die  patriarchalische  Idee,  das  Gefiihl  der  Verbundenheit  mit  der  Welt 
der  Altvater  (12.  Mai),  erscheint  besonders  in  dem  Brunnenmotiv,  das 
in  der  Wassermetaphorik  des  Pietismus  eine  grosse  Rolle  spielt.  Als 
verweltlichtes  Symbol  fur  den  Primitivismus  im  allgemeinen  wird  es 
auf  Homer  und  spater  auf  Ossian  iibertragen.  Das  alttestamentarische 
Element  uberwiegt  allerdings.  Die  Brunnenszene  im  Brief  vom  12.  Mai 
erinnert  an  die  Geschichte  von  Jakob  am  Brunnen  (1.  Mose  29),  die 
darauf  folgende  (13.  Mai)  an  die  neutestamentliche  von  Christus  am 
Brunnen  ( Joh.  4) .  In  diesem  Zusammenhang  verdient  auch  das 
Waschen  am  Brunnquell  (Brief  vom  6.  Juli)  erwahnt  zu  werden: 

Wie   ich   so  dastand   und   zusah,   mit   welcher   Emsigkeit   das 
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Kleine  mit  seinen  nassen  Handchen  die  Backen  rieb,  mit 
welchem  Glauben,  dass  durch  die  Wunderquelle  alle 
Verunreinigung  abgespiilt  und  die  Schmach  abgetan  wiirde, 
einen  hasslichen  Bart  zu  kriegen,  wie  Lotte  sagte:  es  ist  genug, 
und  das  Kind  doch  immer  eifrig  fortwusch,  als  wenn  viel  mehr 
tate  als  wenig— ich  sage  dir,  Wilhelm,  ich  habe  mit  mehr 
Respekt  nie  einer  Taufhandlung  beigewohnt,  und  als  Lotte 
heraufkam,  hatt'  ich  mich  gern  vor  ihr  niedergeworfen  wie  vor 
einem  Propheten,  der  die  Schulden  einer  Nation  weggeweiht 
hat. 

Dieses  Bild  veranschaulicht  Werther  die  ganze  Symbolik  der 
christlichen  Taufhandlung:  die  Voraussetzung  eines  "kindlichen 
Glaubens"  (wie  er  bei  Malchen  vorliegt)  und  die  Notwendigkeit  eines 
Mittlers,  der  die  Schulden  einer  Nation  wegweiht  (hier  in  der  Gestalt 
Lottes).  Als  Werther  diese  Begebenheit  einem  Bekannten  mitteilt, 
verwehrt  sich  dieser  gegen  eine  solche  Auslegung.  Werther  bemerkt 
dazu:  "Nun  fiel  mir  ein,  dass  der  Mann  vor  acht  Tagen  hatte  taufen 
lassen,  drum  liess  ich's  vorbeigehen.  .  .  ."  Werthers  "drum"  ist  nicht 
ganz  klar,  es  sei  denn,  dass  er  damit  folgendes  meint:  Der  Mann 
beschrankt  sich  zu  sehr  auf  das  blosse  Zeremoniell,  also  das  Ra- 
tionalistische,  ohne  die  tiefere  Bedeutung  des  Taufvorgangs  zu 
ermessen.  Dem  Rationalisten  fehlt  die  emotionale  Beziehung  zur 
Taufhandlung,  wie  sie  Werther  am  Brunnquell  erlebt.  Der  Bekannte 
glaubt  zwar  noch  an  die  Notwendigkeit  der  Taufe,  doch  ohne  ihren 
eigentlichen  Sinn  zu  verstehen;  drum  lasst  Werther  das  Thema  fallen, 
das  vielleicht  zu  einem  Streitgesprach  zwischen  einem  Pietisten  (fur 
den  man  Werther  hier  halten  konnte)  und  einem  aufklarerischen 
Christen  iiber  den  Sinn  und  Zweck  der  Taufe  hatte  fuhren  miissen. 
Man  konnte  fast  annehmen,  dass  hier  zwei  grundverschiedene 
Glaubensauffassungen  aufeinanderprallen.  Auf  der  einen  Seite 
Werthers  pietistische,  mythologisierende  Tendenz,  auf  der  anderen  die 
des  entmythologisierenden,  rationalistischen  Glaubigen,  der  alle  "Irr- 
tumer  und  Aberglauben"  beseitigt  wissen  will. 

Eine  andere  Form  des  Primitivismus  finden  wir  in  Werthers 
Verbundenheit  mit  den  Kindern,  die  in  mancher  Hinsicht  eine 
Christusprojektion  andeutet.  Oft  bezeichnet  er  sie  als  "meine  Kinder." 
Er  wartet  auf  sie  nach  der  Betstunde  (29.  Juni)  und  versammelt  sie 
um  sich  wie  Christus.  In  dem  gleichen  Brief  spricht  Werther  von  den 
"goldenen  Worten  des  Lehrers  der  Menschen :  'Wenn  ihr  nicht  werdet 
wie  eines  von  diesen.'  "  Der  Medikus,  der  Werther  seine  allzu  grosse 
Kinderliebe  vorwirft,  wird  mit  Worten  abgewiesen,  die  gedanklich  an 
die  Worte  Christi  erinnern:  "Lasset  die  Kindlein  zu  mir  kommen  und 
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wehret  ihnen  nicht"  (Markus  10:14,  15).  Auch  Werther  fuhlt  sich  als 
Kind,  als  Kind  Gottes,  als  verlorener  Sohn,  spater  sogar  als  Sohn  Got- 
tes.  Der  biblische  Primitivismus  und  das  Motiv  der  Kinder  um 
Christus  werden  verweltlicht  und  zu  einer  pathologischen, 
katatonischen  Regression  ins  Infantile  gesteigert.  Am  6.  Juli  schreibt 
Werther:  Gott  lasst  uns  wie  Kinder  "hintaumeln" — ein  Wort,  das  aus 
dem  pietistischen  Sprachgebrauch  entnommen  ist.  Im  Brief  vom  8. 
August  (abends)  finden  wir:  "Wie  ich  iiber  meinen  Zustand  immer  so 
klar  gesehen  und  doch  gehandelt  habe  wie  ein  Kind."  Hier  liegt  der 
Gedanke  an  eine  Paraphrase  des  Pauluswortes  aus  1.  Cor.  13:11  sehr 
nahe. 

Am  9.  Mai  des  zweiten  Jahres  kehrt  Werther  in  seine  Heimat 
zuriick.  Er  bezeichnet  den  Besuch  als  eine  "Wallfahrt,"  die  er  "mit 
aller  Andacht  eines  Pilgrims  vollendet."  Auch  hier  haben  wir 
sakularisierte  pietistische  Begriffe.  Schon  der  Gedanke  der  Flucht  aus 
der  Realitat  in  die  Kindheit  ist  der  christlich-pietistischen  Weltflucht 
und  Sehnsucht  nach  dem  Urzustand  artverwandt.  Werther  will  seine 
Kindheit  "kosten,"  ahnlich  wie  der  Pietist  Gott  "kosten"  will.  Auch 
das  folgende  Zitat  enthalt  pietistische  Sprachwendungen :  "Ein  Pilger 
im  Heiligen  Land  trifft  nicht  so  viele  Statten  religioser  Erinnerungen 
an,  und  seine  Seele  ist  schwerlich  so  voll  heiliger  Bewegung."  Etwas 
spater,  am  16.  Juni,  tritt  das  Wallfahrtsmotiv  noch  einmal  hervor.  "Ja, 
wohl  bin  ich  nur  ein  Wandrer,  ein  Waller  auf  der  Erde!  Seid  ihr  denn 
mehr?"  Ahnliche  Gedanken  findet  man  auch  in  der  Thematik  der 
pietistischen  Hymnodie. 

Neben  den  bereits  erwahnten  Stellen  und  der  noch  eingehender  zu 
behandelnden  Christusprojektion  Werthers,  finden  wir  weiteres  sekun- 
dar  wichtiges  Material,  das  pietistische  Einfliisse  zeigt.  Unter  den 
Nebenpersonen  scheint  der  von  Werther  liebgewonnene  alte  Pfarrer, 
im  Gegensatz  zu  seinem  aufklarerischen  Nachfolger,  als  Pietist 
aufgefasst  zu  sein.  Die  "Freundin  der  Jugend"  (Brief  vom  17.  Mai), 
der  Werther  nachtrauert,  hatte  "Herz,"  eine  "grosse  Seele."  Werther 
schreibt:  "War  unser  Umgang  nicht  ein  evviges  Weben  von  der 
feinsten  Empfindung  .  .  .  Ach,  ihre  Jahre,  die  sie  voraus  hatte,  fuhrten 
sie  friiher  ans  Grab  als  mich.  Nie  werd'  ich  sie  vergessen,  nie  ihren 
festen  Sinn  und  ihre  gottliche  Duldung."  Auch  das  Fraulein  von  B.  ist 
ahnlich  gezeichnet:  "Sie  hat  viel  Seele,  ...  sie  sehnt  sich  aus  dem 
Getummel  .  .  ."  (Brief  vom  20.  Januar),  und  die  Vermutung  liegt 
nahe,  dass  das  pietistische  Fraulein  von  Klettenberg,  seine  und  seiner 
Mutter  Freundin,  Goethe  hier  als  Vorbild  diente. 
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V    Werthers  Christusprojektion 

Auf  Werthers  Christusprojektion  in  den  Kinderszenen  wurde 
bereits  hingewiesen;  sie  wirkt  aber  nirgends  so  deutlich  wie  in  den 
spaten  Briefen  vom  15.  November,  vom  30.  November  und  in  den 
Schlussabschnitten.  Blumenthal  behandelt  diese  Tatsache  eingehender 
in  seiner  Rezension  von  Schof flers  Werk.  Er  sagt : 

Schofflers  Formgefuhl  bewahrt  sich  besonders  bei  der 
Feststellung  der  Anklange  an  das  Johannesevangelium.  Zwar  ist 
die  Substitution  Werther-Christus,  die  der  Held  selbst  vollzieht, 
weder  kunstlerisch  versteckt  noch  der  Forschung  verborgen 
geblieben.  Allein  erst  Schoffler  hat  sie  bis  in  die  feinsten 
sprachlichen  Niederschlage  hinein  verfolgt,  hat  das  Johan- 
nesevangelium als  Herkunftsort  all  dieser  Anklange  bestimmt, 
hat  diesen  Tatbestand  als  Symptom  der  Sakularisierung  erkannt 
und  bemerkt,  dass  es  sich  eben  nicht  bloss  um  einen  poetisch 
vergrossernden  Spiegelreflex  von  Werthers  eigenem  Leid 
handelt,  sondern  dass  Goethe  selbst  den  Helden  in  dieser 
Parallele  sehen  lassen  will.  Hier  sei  zur  Erganzung  auf  die 
eigentumliche  Paradoxie  hingewiesen,  dass  Werther  sich  in 
eben  diesem  Masse  der  geschichtlichen  Gestalt  des  Christus  in 
ihrer  dogmatischen  Bedeutung  entfremdet,  wie  er  sein  eigenes 
Leiden  in  der  menschlichen  Passio  Christi  wiedererkennt.21 

Im  Brief  vom  15.  November  schreibt  Werther:  "Sagt  nicht  selbst 
der  Sohn  Gottes,  dass  die  um  ihn  sein  wiirden,  die  ihm  der  Vater 
gegeben  hat?"  Sein  Kommentar  zu  diesem  Christuswort  aus  Joh.  6:37 
lautet:  "Wenn  ich  ihm  nun  nicht  gegeben  bin?  wenn  mich  nun  der 
Vater  fiir  sich  behalten  will,  wie  mir  mein  Herz  sagt?"  Werther 
erscheint  sich  hier  in  einer  Christusparallele  und  halt  sich  fiir  got- 
tesunmittelbar.  Er  steht  in  direkter  Verbindung  mit  dem  Vater,  ohne 
Mittler,  erwahnt  den  "bitteren  Kelch"  und  beschwort  die  Begebnisse 
im  Garten  Gethsemane  herauf  (Matt.  26:39;  Mk.  24:36;  Lk.  22:42). 
Auch  an  ihm  wird  der  Kelch  nicht  voriibergehen,  auch  ihm  wird  er 
nicht  suss  schmecken.  Seine  Selbsterhebung  zum  leidenden  Sohn 
driickt  sich  auch  in  diesen  von  ihm  ubernommenen  Worten  des 
Leidenden  Christus  aus:  "Mein  Gott,  mein  Gott,  warum  hast  du  mich 
verlassen?"  (Ps.  22:1;  Matt.  27:46;  Mk.  15:34).  Werther  wahnt  sich 
zum  Opfertode  auserkoren.  In  seinem  letzten  Brief  schreibt  er:  ".  .  . 
fiir  dich  zu  sterben!  Lotte,  fiir  dich  mich  hinzugeben."  Und  weiterhin: 
"Es  wird  nur  wenigen  gegeben,  ihr  Blut  fiir  die  ihrigen  zu  vergiessen" 
(Joh. 15:13). 

Bei  Werther  handelt  es  sich  um  kein  stellvertretendes  Leiden,  son- 


21     Blumenthal,  S.  318. 
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dem  ausschliesslich  urn  ein  selbstbezogenes.  Im  Grunde  bringt  er  ja 
kein  Opfer,  denn  er  hegt  durchaus  nicht  die  Absicht,  Lotte 
aufzugeben.  Vielmehr  will  er  durch  seinen  freiwilligen  Tod  Lottes 
Liebe  erzwingen,  die  sie  ihm  im  Leben  verweigerte.  Werthers  Gedanke 
der  heroischen  Selbstaufopferung,  auf  der  seine  Christusprojektion 
beruht,  erweist  sich  als  Trugschluss,  denn  der  Besitz  Lottens  und  nicht 
etwa  die  Entsagung  stehen  bei  ihm  im  Mittelpunkt.  Durch  seinen  Tod, 
der  auf  einen  metaphysischen  Ehebruch  hinauslauft,  will  er  Lotte 
fester  an  sich  binden,  als  es  irgendwie  sonst  moglich  ware.  Er  sagt  es  ja 
auch  selbst:  "Du  bist  mein,  auf  ewig."  Die  Untrennbarkeit  dieser 
Verbindung  ist  fast  im  Sinne  der  christlichen  Ehegemeinschaft 
aufgefasst.  Auch  in  seinen  folgenden  Worten  wird  das  angedeutet: 
"Ich  gehe  voran!  Geh'  zu  meinem  Vater,22  zu  deinem  Vater.  Dem  will 
ich's  klagen,  und  er  wird  mich  trosten  bis  du  kommst,  und  ich  fliege 
dir  entgegen  und  fasse  dich  und  bleibe  bei  dir  vor  dem  Angesicht  des 
Unendlichen  in  ewiger  Umarmung."  Werthers  Gedankengange 
steigern  sich  hier  fast  zu  einer  Parusie  eigener  Pragung.  Sein 
Wiedersehen  mit  Lotte  in  einer  anderen  Welt  wird  unter  ganz  anderen 
Voraussetzungen  stattfinden.  Werther  hofft  auf  eine  zweite 
Gelegenheit  fur  sein  Verhaltnis  zu  Lotte,  dessen  Verlauf  er  mit 
tatkraftiger  Unterstiitzung  "seines  Vaters"  bestimmen  oder,  besser 
noch,  inszenieren  darf.  Um  es  ganz  banal  auszudriicken,  Werther 
schmiedet  ein  Komplott,  wodurch  Lotte  in  die  himmlischen  Gefilde 
entfuhrt  wird,  wahrend  Albert  das  Nachsehen  hat.  Sein  "Paradies" 
wird  keinen  Albert,  kein  hinderndes  Eheversprechen  und  andere 
Konventionen  der  Diesseitigkeit  enthalten,  sondern  lediglich  eine 
Trinitat  Wertherscher  Pragung:  Gott,  "der  Vater,"  Werther,  "der 
Sohn"  und  "seine"  Lotte. 

Werther  verwechselt  seine  Flucht  aus  der  Welt  mit  Gottesdurst. 
Seine  christusahnliche  Stellung,  meint  er,  erlaubt  ihm  diese 
Moglichkeit  und  findet  das  Wohlgefallen  "seines  Vaters" — man  konn- 
te  fast  in  Gedanken  hinzusetzen:  an  seinem  lieben  Sohn  Werther. 
Werthers  anfangs  pantheistisch  gefarbte  Religion  steht  am  Ende 
der  christlichen  Gottesidee  scheinbar  nahe.  Es  ist  allerdings 
bemerkenswert,  dass  er  gerade  in  dem  Augenblick,  da  er  dem  Christen- 
tum  sprachlich  und  ideologisch  am  nachsten  steht,  sich  inhaltlich  von 
alien  Grundlagen  der  christlichen  Lehre  am  weitesten  distanziert. 
Obwohl  er  von  einem  personlichen  Gott  reden  kann,  so  ist  seine  in- 
nerliche     Haltung     eben     doch     keine     christliche,     sondern     eine 

22     Joh.  14:28. 
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pseudochristliche.  Rein  ausserlich  nimmt  seine  Liebesflucht  die 
Erscheinungsform  einer  echten  Bekehrung  an,  aber  sein  Gott  ist  kein 
echter  christlicher  Gott,  sondern  eine  blosse  Projektion  seiner 
Wiinsche,  die  pathologisch  bedingt  ist;  denn  in  seiner 
grossenwahnsinnigen  Selbststeigerung  verlangt  Werther  nach  einem 
Gott,  der  alles  nach  seinem  eigenen  Wunsch  lenkt,  der  ihm  die  Genug- 
tuung  bereitet,  die  ihm  auf  der  realen  Lebensebene  versagt  bleibt. 


SPARTA  REVISITED: 

A  CONSIDERATION  OF  SOME  PROBLEMS 

IN  PLATO'S  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY 

Greek  philosophy  is  popularly  thought  to  have  developed  at 
Athens:  home  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  study  center  for  Aristotle. 
But  even  a  cursory  examination  of  Greek  philosophy  makes  us  aware 
of  other  places  of  influence  including  Ionia,  Greek  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
even  Sparta.  Since  the  contest  between  Sparta  and  Athens  played  such 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Greece  from  447  and  371,  it  is 
logical  to  assume  that  Sparta  colored  much  of  Greek  thought.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paper  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  explicit  references 
made  by  Plato  to  Sparta,  rather  than  range  over  the  many  implied 
references. 

Late  in  his  life,  in  writing  the  Laws,  Plato  credited  Athens  and 
Sparta  with  saving  Greek  civilization.1  Together  they  prevented  the 
enslavement  of  the  Greeks  by  foreign  foes  as  well  as  the  mixing  of  the 
Greeks  with  alien  peoples.  Athens  and  Sparta  prevented  the 
"dispersion  and  confusion"  prevalent  among  the  Persians. 

Sparta  had  also  received  a  divine  blessing  when  it  achieved  a 
balance  in  its  political  power  structure:  two  kings  ruled,  but  their 
authority  was  restricted  by  the  twenty-eight  elders  gaining  an  equal 
voice  with  that  of  the  kings.2  This  he  called  the  mixture  of  the  right 
ingredients  for  government. 

The  early  Plato  of  the  Protagoras  reflected  on  the  roots  of  Greek 
philosophy,  which  he  traced  to  its  sages.  He  named  Crete  and  Sparta 
"the  most  ancient  and  fertile  homes  of  philosophy  among  the  Greeks 
.  .  .  where  are  to  be  found  more  Sophists  than  anywhere  on  earth."3 
Obviously  by  Sophist  he  does  not  mean  the  movement  contemporary  to 
his  own  times,  but  rather  the  tradition  of  the  wise  man  who  was,  like 
the  Spartan,  laconic  in  speech  and  pointed  in  his  remarks.  In  light  of 
the  traditional  ascription  to  Sparta  of  the  life  of  physical  rigor,  it  is 
amazing  that  Plato  finds  intellectual  quality  a  mark  of  their  culture. 
He  continued  in  the  Protagoras:  ".  . .  to  be  a  Spartan  implies  a  taste  for 
intellectual  rather  than  physical  exercise,  for  they  realize  that  to  frame 

1  Laws,  The  Collected  Dialogues  of  Plato,  eds.  Edith  Hamilton  and  Hunting- 
ton Cairns  (New  York:   Pantheon,  1961),  692e. 

2  Laws  691e,  692a. 

8     Protagoras  342a,  b. 
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such  utterance  is  a  mark  of  the  highest  culture."4  Sparta,  according  to 
Plato,  had  many  admirers,  among  them  Thales  of  Miletus  and  Solon 
of  Athens,  for  they,  like  the  Spartans,  expressed  their  wisdom  in  pithy 
dicta. 

While  Plato  evidences  an  admiration  for  Sparta  in  these  pas- 
sages, others  indicate  the  opposite  direction.  The  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  to  examine  statements  made  by  Plato  that  are  pointedly  critical. 
This  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  because  historians  have  frequently 
viewed  Plato  as  an  enthusiast  for  Sparta.  Such  a  view  is  expressed  by 
the  contemporary  historian,  Chester  Starr,  who  tells  us  that  Plato,  like 
Xenophon,  found  Sparta  more  attractive  than  Athens  with  its  ever- 
shifting  egotistical  practice.5  Other  reputable  historians,  such  as 
Joseph  Ward  Swain,  Clifton  Edwin  Van  Sickle,  Max  Laistner,  and  J. 
B.  Bury  stress  the  influence  of  Sparta  on  Plato's  thought;  Swain  mak- 
ing the  important  qualification  that  the  model  state  of  Plato's 
Republic  was  to  be  governed  "in  the  Pythagorean  fashion."6  This 
qualification,  however,  is  exceptional,  many  historians  adopting  the  in- 
terpretation that  Sparta  constituted  an  affirmative  influence  in  the 
mind  of  Plato  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  Republic. 

However,  such  an  interpretation  of  Plato  must  be  qualified, 
especially  in  light  of  the  Laws,  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  Republic.  In 
many  instances  his  reaction  to  Sparta  is  patently  critical,  and  the 
ground  for  his  criticism  becomes  apparent  when  we  consider  the 
historical  situation  during  his  lifetime,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
events  involving  Sparta.  As  Arnold  Toynbee  has  suggested:  ".  .  .  the 
reader  is  recommended,  while  studying  his  metaphysics  for  his 
philosophy,  to  note  his  (Plato's)  moods  and  emotions  for  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  history  of  his  lifetime.  Plato's  long  life — from  427  to 
347  B.C. — practically  coincided  with  the  first  phase  of  the  second  act 
of  the  tragedy — the  series  of  wars  that  began  in  431  B.C.  and  that  had 
reduced  the  Greek  city-states  to  complete  disunion  and  exhaustion  by 
355."7 
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Plato  was  born  in  427,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Pericles.8  Pericles 
had  developed  a  wise  strategy  for  Athens,  one  which  depended  on  the 
thinking  of  Themistocles,  namely  that  Athens  could  not  survive  unless 
it  put  emphasis  on  its  navy;  control  of  the  seas;  access  to  the  grain 
fields  in  the  Black  Sea  area;  minimum  emphasis  on  the  army;  and  us- 
ing delaying  tactics  against  the  Spartans  and  their  allies,  because 
Athens  could  not  rally  enough  strength  to  undertake  a  land  war  on  the 
mainland  of  Greece.9  Athens  was  unfortunately  severely  weakened  by 
the  plague  which  began  in  430,  and  which  killed  Pericles  in  429. 10  He 
had  been  a  power  in  the  democratic  party  from  about  460  to  445,  and 
from  445  on,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  just  before  his  death, 
Pericles  was  the  prime  force  in  Athenian  political  life.  His  policy  was 
essentially  anti-Spartan.11 

After  the  death  of  Pericles,  Plato  was  to  see  Athens  in  its  worst 
light  when  it  was  fighting  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Immediately  after 
the  death  of  Pericles,  Cleon  the  Tanner,  a  wealthy  businessman,  ruled 
the  Athenian  assembly.12  He  opposed  the  policy  Pericles  had  recom- 
mended, and  favored  instead  an  aggressive  war  to  achieve  a  decisive 
victory.  He  was  also  responsible  for  the  assembly  passing  a  decree  that 
condemned  to  death  the  men  of  Mytilene.13  Mytilene  was  a  city  on  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  just  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Fortunately  the 
assembly  regretted  its  action  and  changed  its  decision,  so  that  only  a 
thousand  rebels  against  the  Athenian  empire  were  killed;  the  city  walls 
were  destroyed;  and  land  was  given  to  Athenian  colonists.14  Athens 
further  alienated  its  allies  in  the  Athenian  empire  (which  had 
numbered  as  many  as  800  cities)  by  increasing  the  financial  burdens 
on  these  cities  in  order  to  raise  money  to  carry  on  the  war.  Cleon's 
career  ended  in  422  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Spartans  at  Ara- 
phipolis.15  Then  followed  a  short  period  of  peace. 

In  the  period  immediately  after  the  death  of  Cleon  one  major 
personality  emerged:  Alcibiades,  who  well  illustrates  the  ambiguity  of 
an  important  Athenian's  relations  with  Sparta.  He  had  been  reared  in 
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the  home  of  Pericles,  because  of  a  family  tie.  He  was  attractive  to  the 
masses.  His  physical  appearance  was  imposing.  He  was  possessed  of 
quick  wit.  He  drank  heavily.  For  all  his  unpredictability,  he  had 
talents  for  both  war  and  politics. 

Alcibiades  had  been  able  to  effect  a  treaty  with  Argos  on  the 
Peloponnesus  in  420  making  her  an  ally  with  Athens.16  But  Sparta 
ended  that  in  418  with  a  single  battle  at  Mantinaea,  and  she  replaced 
the  government  sympathetic  to  Athens  with  an  oligarchy.17  He  failed 
to  be  elected  to  the  generalship  because  of  this,  and  in  417  the  Athe- 
nians wanted  to  ostracize  him.  But  he,  very  cleverly,  allied  himself 
with  a  political  opponent,  Nicias,  a  conservative,  who  favored  peace 
and  good  relations  with  Sparta.  Together  they  formed  an  alliance 
against  Hyperbolus  the  Lampmaker,  a  radical  democrat  of  the  anti- 
Spartan  party.  The  result  was  that  Hyperbolus  was  ostracized,  an  ac- 
tion which  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  this  practice.  In  416  a 
group  led  by  Alcibiades  attacked  the  island  of  Melos,  off  the  coast  of 
Sparta.  Melos  had  attempted  to  be  neutral  during  the  war.  But  Athens 
demanded  her  submission,  as  well  as  payment  of  tribute.  Melos  refused 
both  counts.  Athens  reacted  by  killing  the  men  of  the  city,  enslaving 
the  women  and  children,  and  transforming  the  island  into  a  colony  of 
Athens.18 

Alcibiades  also  encouraged  an  unfortunate  expedition  in  conquest 
of  Sicily  in  415,  which  he  eventually  led  with  Nicias  and  a  general, 
Lamachos.19  While  absent  on  this  expedition  he  was  accused  in  Athens 
of  impiety,  specifically  mutilating  the  Hermae  and  parodying  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  while  at  a  drinking  party.  On  the  trip  back  from 
Sicily  for  trial,  he  escaped  to  Sparta.20  The  Sicilian  expedition  which 
he  had  encouraged,  proved  to  be  a  tragic  disaster  resulting  in  a 
defeat.21  Sparta  had  intervened  to  help  the  Sicilians.22  Meanwhile 
Sparta  gained  a  foothold  in  northern  Attica,  so  that  from  413-404 
Athens  was  virtually  besieged  by  Sparta.23  In  412  Alcibiades  took  part 
in  leading  a  Spartan  fleet  to  Ionia  which  immediately  filled  the  in- 
habitants there  with  fear.  He  thereby  deprived  Athens  of  Ionian  sup- 
port and  forced  Ionia  to  ally  itself  with  Persia.24  Alcibiades  later  used 
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Persian  influence  to  get  back  to  Athens,  where  he  was  supported  by  the 
oligarchic  party.25  Eventually  the  army  of  the  Athenians  on  the  island 
of  Samos,  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  came  into  his  control.26  The 
army  situated  on  Samos  demanded  that  the  oligarchy  in  Athens  call  an 
assembly.27  In  April  of  410,  the  Assembly  was  summoned  and 
Alcibiades  was  restored  to  his  generalship.28  He  immediately  won  a 
victory  over  a  Spartan  fleet  in  the  Hellespont.29 

Athens  could  have  had  peace,  but  under  the  leadership  of  Cleo- 
phon  the  Lyre-maker,  the  radical  democrats  prevented  it  and  the  war 
continued.30  Late  in  407  or  early  406  when  Alcibiades,  commanding  a 
fleet  off  Asia  Minor,  was  absent  for  a  few  days,  a  subordinate  attacked 
the  Spartans  at  Notium,  with  the  loss  of  15  ships.  Alcibiades  was  blamed 
for  the  defeat.31  The  Athenians  at  that  time  were  passionately  op- 
posed to  him  so  he  retired  to  Thrace,  and  was  later  murdered  through 
the  influence  of  Lysander  and  the  Thirty  Tyrants  of  Athens.  The  war 
ended  when  Athens  fell  to  Sparta  in  404,  after  an  eight-months'  siege, 
following  a  naval  defeat  in  the  area  of  the  Hellespont.32 

The  career  of  Alcibiades  illustrates  well  the  ambiguity  of  Athe- 
nian loyalties,  as  well  as  the  political  confusion  in  Athens.  Possible 
leaders  of  the  democrats  would  turn  out  to  be  friends  of  the  oligarchs, 
who  were  willing  to  make  peace  but  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
the  radical  democrats.  We  recall  that  it  is  the  entrance  of  Alcibiades  in 
the  Symposium  which  brings  the  discourse  of  Socrates  to  an  end,  after 
he  had  spoken  through  Diotima  of  the  quality  of  that  love  which  is 
devoted  to  beauty.  The  drunken  Alcibiades  can  praise  the  heroism  of 
Socrates  whom  he  had  known  on  the  battle  field,  but  when  Alcibiades 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  dialogue  the  atmosphere  moves  from  the 
sublime  realms  described  by  Socrates  to  the  more  mundane.  Francis 
Cornford  holds  that  Plato  is  describing  an  Alcibiades  in  the  Republic 
when  Socrates  speaks  of  the  corruption  of  philosophical  natures: 
"What  will  become  of  a  youth  so  circumstanced  above  all  if  he  belongs 
to  a  great  country  and  is  conspicuous  there  for  his  birth  and  wealth,  as 
well  as  for  a  tall  and  handsome  person?  Will  he  not  be  filled  with  un- 
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bounded  ambition,  believing  himself  well  able  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
all  the  world,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  thereupon  give  himself  airs 
and  be  puffed  up  with  senseless  self  conceit?"33  Cornford  also  points  out 
that  Socrates  was  blamed  by  his  enemies  for  the  disastrous  career  of 
Alcibiades. 

With  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Sparta  was  able  to  con- 
trol the  internal  politics  of  the  Greek  states.  It  acted  in  Athens  by  in- 
stalling a  board  of  Thirty,  citizens  who  were  of  the  oligarchic  party.  In 
general,  the  record  of  the  oligarchic  parties  in  other  Greek  states  in 
this  period  was  bad.  They  were  backed  by  a  Spartan  garrison  under 
commanders  called  "harmosts,"  who  in  some  cases  were  "helot,"  mem- 
bers of  the  Spartan  slave  class.34  The  Greek  aristocrats  hated  their 
fellow  citizens  of  the  democratic  parties,  so  that  executions  and  con- 
fiscations were  common.  Sparta  championed  oligarchic  government, 
and  in  spite  of  the  general  poverty  after  the  war,  she  collected, 
according  to  Diodorus,  a  thousand  talents,  equivalent  to  a  million 
dollars  a  year,  in  tribute  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  occupation. 

In  Athens  the  board  of  Thirty  Tyrants  was  composed  mainly  of 
the  intelligentsia,  who  had  been  pupils  of  the  Sophists  and  other 
philosophers,  and  hence  they  did  not  compose  the  old  aristocracy.  In 
this  group  was  Critias,  a  former  disciple  of  Socrates.  He  apparently 
took  the  worst  possible  interpretation  of  the  Socratic  position,  which 
would  imply  that  all  men  display  their  ignorance  when  they  are  ques- 
tioned. Therefore  why  be  a  democrat  and  uphold  the  rights  of  the  ig- 
norant? A  citizen  roll  of  three  thousand  was  drawn  up,  all  of  them 
personal  adherents  of  Critias.  Any  person  whose  name  was  not  on  the 
roll  could  be  put  to  death  without  trial.  Only  those  on  the  roll  were 
allowed  to  possess  arms.  These  restrictive  measures  made  it  possible  for 
those  in  control  to  obtain  both  property  and  power,  so  that  many 
wealthy  citizens  and  resident  foreigners  (metics)  were  killed  or  lost 
their  property.  Even  Theramenes,  one  of  the  conservatives,  could  not 
stomach  such  actions.35  Critias  was  able  to  prevail  over  him  by  the  use 
of  force.  He  had  Theramenes'  name  taken  off  the  citizens'  roll  and 
forced  him  to  drink  hemlock.36 

Critias  and  his  associates,  with  the  support  of  the  Spartan  gar- 
rison, were  able  to  kill  1500  men  in  a  period  of  eight  months.  Athenian 
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exiles  went  to  Thebes  and  Megara,  where  they  were  welcomed. 
Thrasybulus,  who  had  participated  in  the  overthrow  of  a  previous 
oligarchic  effort  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  the  Four  Hundred  in 
411,  gathered  a  group  of  seventy  exiles  and  declared  war  on  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.37  With  a  force  increased  to  a  thousand,  he  entered  Piraeus, 
the  port  of  Athens,  defeated  troops  sent  against  him,  and  took  the 
stronghold  of  Munychia,  the  citadel  of  Piraeus.38  Critias  was  then  kill- 
ed and  the  Thirty  Tyrants  left  Athens  for  Eleusis.39  But  even  the 
Spartans  tired  of  this  post-Peloponnesian  War  pattern  of  government, 
which  had  been  developed  by  their  conquering  hero,  Lysander.  King 
Pausanias  of  Sparta  went  to  Athens  to  rearrange  its  affairs.40  By  a 
reconciliation,  democracy  was  restored  and  a  general  amnesty  was 
granted.  In  401,  two  years  before  the  death  of  Socrates,  Athenians 
took  Eleusis  and  killed  the  survivors  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.41  Athens 
was  a  democracy  again,  but  it  was  still  dependent  upon  Sparta. 

While  the  Greeks  were  killing  each  other  and  destroying  their 
own  states,  Persia  was  again  on  the  rise.  This  was  typified  by  the 
restlessness  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  who  sought  in  401-399,  with  the 
help  of  13,000  Greek  mercenaries,  to  supplant  his  weak  elder  brother, 
Artaxerxes.  The  expedition  was  a  disaster,  as  we  know  from  reading 
the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  Sparta  as  the  leading  power  in  Greece,  was 
in  a  peculiar  position.  The  Greeks  of  Asia  appealed  for  help  against 
possible  revenge  against  them  from  Artaxerxes,  and  in  response  Sparta 
sent  assistance  in  the  year  400.  Thereupon  war  with  Persia  began 
anew.42  But  Sparta,  by  this  time,  was  weak.  Her  citizens  numbered  on- 
ly 2000  men.  Her  economic  system  was  in  confusion  and  a  landed  few 
controlled  the  property.  Others  were  virtually  impoverished.  The 
system  by  which  small  groups  of  citizens  ate  together  in  a  common 
mess  was  in  a  state  of  collapse.  Each  member  of  the  public  mess  had  to 
supply  the  food  for  a  period.  This  became  increasingly  difficult  to  do, 
so  that  those  who  had  to  drop  out  were  disenfranchised,  receiving  the 
name  of  "inferior."  They  still  had  public  duties  to  perform  but  they 
resented  their  lower  status.  In  397,  Cinadon,  an  "inferior,"  conspired 
against  the  government,  and  it  was  only  saved  by  a  betrayal.43 
Everywhere   in   the   Greek   world,   Sparta  was   hated   because   of   its 
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power.  Athens,  Elis,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  all  had  their  own 
particular  reasons  for  hating  Sparta.  Despite  these  difficulties,  Sparta 
did  have  success  for  a  time  in  Asia.  Its  forces,  there,  were  led  by 
Agesilaus,  a  narrow-minded,  crude  Spartan,  who,  despite  limited  abili- 
ty, succeeded  in  freeing  nearly  all  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  as  a  result 
he  had  dreams  of  more  conquests  inland.  But  trouble  in  Greece  took 
him  away  from  any  such  dreams  for  success  in  Asia. 

The  Greek  capacity  for  self  annihilation  prevailed.  Persia  paid  fif- 
ty talents,  equivalent  to  about  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  foment  trouble 
in  Greece  itself.  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos,  and  some  smaller 
states,  with  Persian  help,  allied  themselves  against  Sparta.  After  some 
success  in  Boeotia,  in  395,  Lysander,  who  had  brought  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  to  an  end,  was  killed  at  Haliartus,  and  Sparta  lost  control 
of  Boeotia.  Athens,  then,  allied  herself  with  Persia  in  forming  a  fleet  in 
Phoenicia,  and  in  394,  Conon,  a  survivor  of  the  Athenian  defeat  at 
Aegospotomai  which  ended  the  Peloponnesian  War,  defeated  the 
Spartan  fleet  at  Cnidus  off  Asia  Minor,  and  sixty  ships  were  either 
captured  or  sunk.44  In  addition,  with  the  help  of  the  Persian 
Pharnabazus,  he  sailed  about  the  Aegean  overthrowing  the  Spartan 
garrisons  and  freeing  the  islands.45  In  393,  Conon  also  ravaged  the 
Peloponnesian  peninsula;  he  rebuilt  the  long  walls  to  protect  Athens; 
and  he  reconstructed  the  fortifications  of  Pireaus,  the  port  of  Athens. 
In  addition,  in  390,  Sparta  again  suffered  a  shattering  defeat.  A  new 
type  of  military  tactic  was  developed  when  the  Athenian,  Iphicrates, 
improved  the  equipment  of  lightly  armed  troops  called  peltasts,  who 
were  highly  mobile  and  therefore  able  to  supplement  heavily  armed  in- 
fantry. Near  Corinth,  his  army  destroyed  a  Spartan  battalion  and  kill- 
ed two  hundred  and  fifty  Spartan  citizens.  In  387,  Sparta  sent  an  en- 
voy, Antalcidas,  to  Susa  in  Persia,  to  ask  Artaxerxes  to  grant  a  peace 
which  would  benefit  both  sides.  The  peace  actually  favored  Persia, 
who  was  to  control  virtually  all  of  Greek  Asia.  A  few  islands:  Lemnos, 
Imbros,  and  Scyros  were  given  to  Athens.46  But  curiously  between  387 
and  371  Sparta  was  helped  by  the  policies  followed  by  Persia,  whose 
policy  was  to  have  the  strongest  state  in  an  area  serve  as  the  executor 
of  her  policies;  to  represent  her;  to  exercise  influence  on  her  behalf;  to 
prevent  aggression;  and  to  guarantee  the  independence  of  the  states. 
Sparta  took  this  to  be  a  mandate  for  the  promotion  of  her  own  in- 
terests, and  she  determined  to  break  up  all  alliances,  except  her  own 
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Peloponnesian  League.  She  broke  up  a  promising  regional  alliance  in 
the  Chalcidice,  called  the  Olynthian  League.47  By  379,  she  had  rebuilt 
a  kind  of  empire,  with  the  support  of  the  Persians  on  the  east,  and  on 
the  west,  Dionysius  I,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  the  same  Dionysius  who 
figures  in  the  life  of  Plato  and  who  could  not  be  converted  to  the 
possibilities  espoused  in  the  Republic:  that  a  king  might  become  a 
philosopher  and  give  his  subjects  an  enlightened  rule.  But  Dionysius 
had  one  thing  in  common  with  the  Spartans:  both  ruled  by  terror  and 
violence. 

Greece  was  really  in  chaos,  as  the  result  of  Spartan  rule.  Isocrates 
of  Athens,  in  his  Panegyricus,  describes  the  situation:  "For  who  would 
desire  a  condition  where  pirates  command  the  seas,  and  mercenaries 
occupy  our  cities,  where  fellow-countrymen,  instead  of  waging  war  in 
defence  of  their  territories,  are  fighting  within  their  own  walls  against 
each  other;  where  more  cities  have  been  captured  in  war  than  before 
we  made  the  peace;  and  where  revolutions  follow  so  thickly  upon  each 
other  that  those  who  are  at  home  in  their  own  countries  are  more  de- 
jected than  those  who  have  been  punished  with  exile."48 

At  Thebes  in  379,  returning  exiles  killed  the  oligarchic  leaders,  ex- 
pelled the  Spartan  garrison,  and  restored  democracy.  At  about  the 
same  time,  the  Spartan  harmost,  or  garrison  commander,  of  Thespiae, 
the  chief  town  of  southern  Boeotia,  made  an  attempt  to  sieze  the 
Piraeus,  the  port  of  Athens.  This  made  Athens  an  ally  of  Thebes 
against  Sparta.49  Athens,  also,  in  this  period  between  379  and  374,  was 
able  to  attract  about  seventy  Aegean  states  and  islands  to  join  a  con- 
federacy, without  the  oppression  of  the  previous  Athenian  empire.  The 
terms  of  the  union  were:  no  tribute,  no  Athenians  owning  land  in 
other  states,  and  Athens  as  the  presiding  state. 

Thebes  was  to  prove  Sparta's  final  undoing.  From  377  to  371,  she 
fought  with  the  help  of  the  Athenians  and  others  against  Sparta.  By 
371,  Athens  was  convinced  that  Thebes  had  become  too  strong.  So  she 
made  a  separate  peace  with  Sparta.50  In  371,  the  Spartan  king  Cleom- 
brotus,  with  10,000  men,  including  700  Spartan  citizens,  invaded 
Boeotia,  the  region  in  which  Thebes  is  the  chief  city.  But  at  Leuctra, 
the  Theban  army,  led  by  the  able  Epaminondas,  faced  the  forces  of 
Sparta  with  6000  men,  including  a  brave  Theban  group  of  300  known 
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as  the  "Sacred  Band."  Epaminondas  had  better  cavalry  than  Sparta. 
He  used  the  "Sacred  Band"  on  the  left  in  a  phalanx  fifty  men  deep, 
holding  back  his  main  force.  His  cavalry  drove  the  Lacedaemonian 
cavalry  from  the  field;  the  "Sacred  Band"  hit  the  Spartans  in  the  right 
wing,  including  the  king  Cleombrotus  and  four  hundred  Spartan 
citizens.51  This  event  broke  the  military  supremacy  of  Sparta. 
Xenophon,  a  pro-Spartan,  tells  of  the  arrival  of  this  news  in  Sparta. 
The  ephors  there  would  allow  no  mourning.  Relatives  of  the  slain  ap- 
peared in  the  streets  with  cheerful  faces.52  In  contrast,  the  relatives  of 
the  survivors  appeared  humiliated.  But  only  one  thousand  male 
Spartan  citizens  remained. 

The  question  may  be  raised:  why  this  long  narration  of  the 
historical  situation  at  the  time?  Because  without  it,  as  Toynbee  has  put 
it,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  Plato,  as  well  as  the  evaluation  of  Sparta 
made  by  Plato.  Werner  Jaeger  claims  that  according  to  the  prevailing 
chronology,  The  Republic  was  written  between  375  and  370. 53  Con- 
tinuing his  comment,  Jaeger  writes:  "His  description  of  Sparta  does 
not  look  as  if  it  had  been  written  after  the  striking  Spartan  defeat  at 
Leuctra  in  371.  That  event  revolutionized  contemporary  thinking 
about  Sparta,  as  we  can  see  from  Aristotle's  Politics  and  from  the 
criticisms  of  other  writers  of  the  time,  who  are  for  once  unanimous." 
The  passage  in  Aristotle  to  which  Jaeger  refers  is  Politics  2.9f,  where 
as  he  puts  it,  there  is  an  express  allusion  to  the  lessons  of  Leuctra  and 
the  period  following  it. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  Plato  really  thought  about  Sparta 
in  this  period.  When  we  read  The  Republic  543f,  despite  the 
historians'  contention  that  he  was  modelling  his  state  after  the  Spartan 
ideals,  we  can  hardly  interpret  his  remarks  as  those  of  an  enthusiast  for 
Sparta.  He  begins  this  section  in  The  Republic  with  a  retrospective 
look  at  the  institutions  of  his  ideal  state:  ".  .  .  destined  to  reach  the 
height  of  good  government,  wives  and  children  must  be  held  in  com- 
mon; men  and  women  must  have  the  same  education  throughout  and 
share  all  pursuits,  warlike  or  peaceful;  and  those  who  have  proved 
themselves  the  best  both  in  philosophy  and  in  war,  are  to  be  kings 
among  them.  Further,  the  Rulers,  as  soon  as  they  are  appointed,  will 
lead  the  soldiers  and  settle  in  quarters  such  as  we  prescribed,  common 
to  all,  with  nothing  private  about  them  .  .  .  they  should  have  no  pro- 
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perty  .  .  .  but  as  Guardians  in  training  for  war,  they  should  receive  as 
wages  from  the  other  citizens  enough  to  keep  them  for  the  year  while 
they  fulfilled  their  duty  of  watching  over  the  community.  .  .  ,"54 

Plato  then  relates  the  life  in  the  state  to  a  personal  ethic:  "You 
were  .  .  .  telling  us  that  such  a  constitution  and  the  corresponding  type 
of  man  were  what  you  would  call  good."  He  continues  ".  .  .  if  this  con- 
stitution were  right,  all  others  must  be  wrong."  Four  others  are  to  be 
examined  for  their  defects.  The  first  illustration  of  a  defective  con- 
stitution is  that  found  in  Crete  and  Sparta.  Plato  comments  that  this 
constitution  is  "commonly  admired."  But  after  considering  the  man 
who  is  "in  the  full  sense  good  and  just"  it  is  necessary  "to  consider  the 
inferior  types."  The  first  defective  system  cited  is:  ".  .  .  the  com- 
petitive and  ambitious  temperament,  answering  to  the  Spartan  con- 
stitution." The  problem  of  ethics  is  still  in  his  mind,  for  he  states: 
"When  we  were  studying  moral  qualities  earlier,  we  began  with  the 
state,  because  they  stood  out  more  clearly  there  than  in  the  in- 
dividual." The  Spartan  constitution,  which  is  "dominated  by  motives 
of  ambition,"  he  denominates  "timarchy  or  timocracy."  He  then  in- 
quires how  the  government  of  the  best  might  be  supplanted  by 
timocracy.  Revolutions  start  from  "internal  dissension  in  the  ruling 
class."  The  constitution  cannot  be  disturbed  as  long  as  the  ruling  class 
is  "of  one  mind."  The  origin  of  the  trouble  can  be  traced  to  defects  in 
the  genetic  process:  ".  .  .  for  the  human  there  is  a  geometrical  number 
determining  the  better  or  worse  quality  of  the  births."  Guardians  have 
brought  together  brides  and  bridegrooms  in  the  wrong  season.  Their 
children  will  not  be  "well-endowed."  When  such  children  become 
Guardians,  ".  .  .  they  will  begin  to  neglect  us  and  to  think  too  lightly 
first  of  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  then  of  bodily  training.  .  .  ." 
"Then  Rulers  .  .  .  will  .  .  .  fail  in  their  duty  as  Guardians  to  try  the 
mettle  of  .  .  .  citizens.  .  .  ."  Breeds  of  gold  and  silver,  brass  and  iron 
will  appear.  With  the  alloying,  ".  .  .  diversity,  inequality,  and 
disharmony  will  beget  .  .  .  enmity  and  war."  The  breed  of  iron  and 
brass  will  pull  toward  "money-making,"  the  acquisition  of  land, 
houses,  gold,  and  silver.  The  golden  and  silver  natures  will  strive 
toward  virtue  and  the  original  constitution,  because  of  the  richness  of 
their  souls.  So  contention  arises.  A  compromise  is  reached  by  ap- 
propriating the  land  and  houses  for  themselves,  making  slaves  and  sub- 
jects of  the  perioeci  and  serfs,  who  had  formerly  been  their  friends  and 
supporters.  Cornford  is  more  direct  than  Paul  Shorey,  whose  transla- 
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tion  is  quoted  and  paraphrased  above.55  Cornford  translates:  "They 
enslave  their  own  people  who  had  formerly  lived  as  free  men  under 
their  guardianship  .  .  .  holding  them  as  serfs  and  menials,  devote 
themselves  to  war  and  to  keeping  these  subjects  under  watch  and 
ward."56 

This  is  hardly  an  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  Sparta.  However, 
this  constitution  does  have  some  good  qualities.  Since  it  is  midway 
between  the  rule  of  the  best  and  the  oligarchy,  it  will  have  charac- 
teristics of  both.  As  in  the  "earlier  constitution,"  while  authority  will 
be  respected,  warriors  will  not  participate  in  commerce;  common 
meals  will  be  retained;  and  emphasis  will  be  on  physical  and  military 
training.  On  the  darker  side,  fearful  of  admitting  intellectuals  to  office, 
Plato  emphasizes  those  skills  needful  for  warfare.  The  ruling  class  will 
have  the  characteristics  of  the  oligarch:  seeking  passionately  for  gold 
and  silver  and  private  homes  in  which  they  will  hoard  their  treasure. 
They  will  be  miserly  about  their  own  money,  but  prodigal  in  their  ex- 
pending the  money  of  others.  They  will  be  secret  in  their  pleasures,  de- 
fying the  law,  because  their  education  was  by  compulsion  rather  than 
by  inspiration.  They  will  care  for  the  body  to  the  neglect  of  the  mind. 
They  will  lack  the  spirit  of  genuine  culture  which  seeks  truth  through 
reason.  In  all  there  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  with  one  good 
aspect:  "ambition  and  the  passion  to  excel."  What  Plato  described 
here  was  a  picture  of  the  process  that  was  actually  taking  place  in 
Sparta  in  his  lifetime. 

Plato  does  not  think  highly  of  the  type  of  individual  who  will 
emerge  from  such  a  society.  He  will  be  self-willed  and  uncultivated, 
"though  fond  of  music."  He  will  be  a  listener,  rather  than  a  speaker. 
He  will  be  harsh  with  slaves,  according  to  Cornford's  translation: 
"Not  having  a  properly  educated  man's  consciousness  of  superiority  to 
slaves.  .  .  ."  This  passage  is  translated  by  Paul  Shorey:  "not  scorning 
them  as  the  really  educated  do."57  He  would  be  civil  to  free  men  and 
obedient  to  those  in  authority.  He  would  be  ambitious  for  office,  bas- 
ing his  claims  on  exploits  in  war,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  ability  in 
athletics  and  hunting.  The  older  he  grows  the  more  he  will  desire 
money,  because  avarice  is  in  his  nature.  He  will  lack  the  only 
safeguard  for  a  good  character,  namely,  "a  thoughtful  and  cultivated 
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mind."58  Family  life  would  include  a  father  who  would  hold  aloof 
from  public  office  because  of  the  troubles  involved  in  the  sacrifice  of 
self  concerns.  The  mother  will  resent  this  in  her  husband  because  he 
cares  for  neither  office  nor  money.  She  will  tell  her  son  his  father  is  not 
much  of  a  man.  Even  the  servants  will  minimize  their  master.  They 
will  urge  the  son  to  be  different  from  the  father  and  stand  up  against 
the  "swindler  or  a  defaulting  debtor."  His  father  may  be  concerned 
about  reason  in  the  soul,  but  he  sees  about  him  men  who  are  full  of 
ambition  and  appetite.  The  two  directions  will  result  in  a  compromise 
and  the  son  will,  by  the  middle  principle,  become  a  man  of  high- 
spirited  emulation,  full  of  arrogance  and  ambition. 

We  turn  now  from  The  Republic  to  those  passages  in  the  Laws 
which  are  devoted  to  Sparta.  As  Joseph  Ward  Swain  has  observed: 
"The  Laws  was  written  by  a  thoroughly  disillusioned  old  man.  .  .  .  He 
begins  with  a  sharp  criticism  of  the  now  discredited  Spartan  education, 
decrying  it  as  likely  to  fit  men  only  for  war.  .  .  ."59  In  the  conversation 
between  the  Athenian  Stranger,  Clinias,  and  Megillus,  the  Athenian 
Stranger  observes  that  such  a  city  as  is  described  by  Clinias  is  a  city 
equipped  for  victory  over  its  rivals  in  war,  an  answer  which  Megillus 
affirms  is  the  only  answer  to  be  expected  from  a  Lacedaemonian.  The 
Athenian  subjects  the  city,  which  is  preoccupied  with  war,  to  a  critical 
scrutiny.60  He  contends  that  external  wars  cannot  be  the  first  and  only 
objective  in  the  mind  of  the  legislator.  He  cannot  legislate  for  peace  as 
a  means  to  war.  He  must  act  for  war  as  a  means  of  peace.  Clinias  then 
sees  that  the  institutions  of  Crete  and  Sparta,  two  Dorian  areas,  are  so 
organized  that  they  have  peace  as  a  means  for  war  in  mind. 

The  Athenian  cites  Tyrtaeus,  the  seventh-century  poet,  who 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the  formulation  of  the  Spartan 
ideals.  He  had  been  an  Athenian  by  birth,  but  he  became  a  Spartan  by 
choice.  Tyrtaeus  would  have  no  regard  for  any  man  unless  he  proved 
himself  a  first-rate  warrior.  What  Tyrtaeus  was  praising  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century,  when  he  rallied  the  Spartans  through  his 
poetry,  was  the  pattern  of  life  which  had  evolved  in  Sparta  over  the 
centuries  from  the  Mycenean  times.  The  Athenian  holds  that  a  further 
refinement  is  necessary,  namely  that  there  are  two  forms  of  war:  one 
called  faction  which  is  the  most  dangerous  kind,  and  the  other,  the 
milder  form,  when  a  state  is  "at  variance  with  external  aliens." 
Tyrtaeus     was     especially     commending     those     who     distinguished 
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themselves  in  an  external  war.  But  the  Athenian  directs  the  thought  to 
an  implied  criticism  of  Sparta.  Hired  combatants  can  distinguish 
themselves  in  wars  with  external  enemies,  but  it  takes  a  particular  type 
of  man  to  be  able  to  fight  in  "the  most  dangerous  kind  of  war,"  name- 
ly faction. 

Something  more  is  needed  in  citizens  of  a  state  than  "reckless,  un- 
just, brutal,  and  superlatively  imprudent"  personality.  To  prevent  fac- 
tion or  to  fight  an  internal  war,  a  man  must  combine  the  traits  of 
"justice,  self-command,  and  wisdom"  with  valor.  In  Laws  630,  the 
Athenian  would  put  valor  in  a  place  of  fourth  importance  in  a  scale  of 
personality  attributes. 

When,  in  Laws  633,  Megillus  speaks  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Spartans  to  endure  pain,  he  cites  unfavorable  illustrations  of  the 
Spartan  customs:  hand-to-hand  fighting,  stealing,  and  the  operation 
of  the  Crypteia,  the  secret  police,  whose  record  of  brutality  was 
notorious  throughout  Greece.  As  members  of  the  secret  police,  young 
Spartans  were  authorized  by  the  ephors,  not  only  to  patrol  the  remote 
parts  of  Laconia.  They  were  also  to  murder  the  helots,  ths  slaves,  who 
were  considered  to  be  a  danger  to  the  state.  Sparta  had  the  peculiar 
custom  of  demanding  that  ephors,  upon  taking  office,  were  to  declare 
unconditional  war  on  the  helots. 

Who  were  the  helots'?  They  were  fellow- Peloponnese,  Messenians, 
from  the  western  side  of  the  Peninsula,  who  had  been  enslaved  by  con- 
quest in  the  8th  and  7th  centuries.  They  were  made  slaves  as  the 
Spartan  nobility  took  their  lands.  During  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in 
Plato's  lifetime,  the  Messenian  helots  were  encouraged  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  revolt,  after  the  battle  of  Sphacteria  in  425.  The  Messenians 
had  played  a  part  in  that  battle.  It  remained  for  the  Theban  general 
Epaminondas  finally  to  aid  Messenia  in  369  in  regaining  its  in- 
dependence after  centuries  of  enslavement  by  the  Spartans,  and  this 
too  happened  shortly  after  Plato  had  finished  The  Republic.  And  in 
the  Laws  Plato  was  apparently  allowing  Megillus  to  speak  of  the 
Crypteia,  with  the  record  of  Spartan  brutality  before  him.  Those  who 
had  dreamed  of  freedom  from  Spartan  enslavement  had  finally  been 
emancipated  during  Plato's  lifetime. 

Plato  specifically  dealt  with  the  problems  arising  from  slavery  in 
Sparta.  The  Athenian  of  Laws  776c,  777b  says  that  "the  status  of 
helots  of  Laconia — is  probably  the  most  puzzling  problem  of  Hellenic 
life."  The  Athenian  estimate  of  the  slave  is  not  very  high:  ".  .  .  the 
soul  of  the  slave  is  utterly  corrupt,  and  ...  no  man  of  sense  ought  to 
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trust  them."  Despite  his  low  evaluation  of  the  slave,  he  is  aware  of  the 
problems  resulting  from  putting  men  in  forcible  servitude.  "Man  is  a 
troublesome  animal,  and  therefore  he  is  not  very  manageable,  nor  like- 
ly to  become  so,  when  you  attempt  to  introduce  the  necessary  division 
of  slave,  and  freeman,  and  master."  Plato  is  aware  of  man's  yearning 
for  liberty. 

While  he  does  not  have  a  very  high  esteem  for  the  slave,  he  has 
an  equally  low  regard  for  slavery  as  an  institution,  especially,  as  he 
specifically  states,  in  light  of  the  "frequent  revolts  of  the  Messenians." 
Slavery  in  Sparta  is  particularly  bad  because  it  is  a  form  of  bondage 
where  the  slave  and  the  free  speak  the  same  language.  Having  slaves 
puts  a  particular  responsibility  on  the  master.  "For  it  is  in  his  dealings 
with  those  whom  he  can  easily  wrong  which  reveal  a  man's  genuine 
unfeigned  reverence  for  right  and  real  abhorrence  of  wrong.  Hence  the 
man  whose  character  and  conduct  are  unsullied  with  wickedness  and 
wrong  in  his  relations  with  slaves  is,  beyond  all  others,  sowing  the  seed 
for  a  harvest  of  goodness.  .  .  ."61  The  record  of  Sparta  was  so  black  in 
this  regard  and  the  specific  references  of  Plato  are  so  clear  that  there 
can  be  no  question  that  he  was  not  an  admirer  of  the  Spartan  slave 
system. 

Interpreters  of  The  Republic  have  said  that  Plato  incorporated 
aspects  of  Spartan  life  into  his  ideal  educational  system.  But  when  we 
examine  the  Laws  we  find  that  Plato  was  exceedingly  critical  of  the 
actual  forms  of  training  found  in  Sparta.62  The  Athenian  Stranger 
tells  Clinias  why  Spartans  have  never  risen  to  the  noblest  kind  of  song : 
"Your  cities  are  organized  like  armies,  not  like  societies  of  town 
dwellers;  you  keep  your  young  men  in  herds  like  so  many  colts  at  grass 
in  one  troop.  None  of  you  ever  takes  his  own  colt,  draws  him  out  of  the 
general  herd,  for  all  his  restiveness  and  fuming,  and  puts  him  in  charge 
of  a  special  groom  to  be  stroked  and  tamed  and  treated  with  all  the  at- 
tention required  by  training  which  will  make  him  no  mere  good 
soldier,  but  a  man  fit  to  administer  a  state  and  its  townships — will 
make  him,  in  fact,  the  type  of  man  of  whom  we  spoke  at  first  as  a  bet- 
ter warrior  than  those  of  Tyrtaeus,  because  he  will  esteem  valor, 
always  and  everywhere,  the  fourth,  not  the  first  point  of  goodness  in 
individuals  and  in  society  at  large." 

Another  illustration  of  the  defectiveness  of  Spartan  education  is 
the  role  which  woman  attained  as  described  in  Laws  806.  The  Athe- 
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nian  Stranger  questions  the  wisdom  of  separating  the  Spartan  women 
from  the  pattern  of  life  demanded  by  war.  The  women  of  Sparta  are 
confined  to  the  home  with  the  cares  of  the  household  and  the  nurtur- 
ing of  their  children.  They  would  be  unable  to  defend  the  city  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency.  They  have  been  allowed  to  live  the  soft  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  "utmost  care"  is  given  to  the  training  of  the 
male.  Sparta  was  really  denying  one  of  the  canons  of  Plato's  educa- 
tional system,  namely  that  men  and  women  should  have  the  same 
training  and  share  all  pursuits,  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  After  the 
Athenian  Stranger  has  had  his  say  in  Laws  806,  Megillus  expresses  his 
reactions  with  a  question:  "Shall  we  allow  a  stranger  to  run  down 
Sparta  in  this  fashion?" 

What  conclusions  can  we  draw?  First  of  all  we  would  issue  a 
caveat  to  all  historians  and  readers  of  historians  regarding  the  com- 
mon interpretation  of  Plato's  attitude  toward  Sparta.  It  is  not  true 
that  because  the  pattern  of  education  sketched  in  The  Republic  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  scheme  of  education  in  Sparta  that  Plato  was 
actually  an  enthusiast  for  Spartan  life.  When  we  examine  the  evidence 
we  find  that  not  only  in  The  Republic  but  especially  in  the  Laws  Plato 
was  a  critic  of  Sparta.  Something  more  was  needed  to  fulfill  the 
Platonic  ideal  than  the  elements  of  character  required  in  waging  war. 
Of  first  importance  to  Plato  were  "justice,  self-command,  and 
wisdom."  Neither  Athens  nor  Sparta  expressed  in  their  life  the  social 
ideals  that  Plato  had  in  mind.  The  intrigues  and  the  tyranny  of  both 
cities  represent  a  pattern  of  life  at  odds  with  the  ordered  society 
toward  which  Plato  aspired.  Our  conclusion  then  is  that  the  evidence 
in  passages  where  Plato  explicitly  deals  with  Sparta  reveals  that  he  is 
actually  a  critic  of  Spartan  life,  rather  than  an  advocate  that  it  be 
copied  and  patterned  by  peoples  in  other  places. 
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Congressman  Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  of  the  17th  Congressional 
District  in  Pennsylvania,  conducts  an  annual  questionnaire  amongst 
his  constituents  on  important  policy  questions  before  Congress.  In  view 
of  the  continuing  debate  in  this  country  as  to  whether  Congress  is  truly 
representative  of  the  people,  the  use  of  such  a  questionnaire  by 
Schneebeli  prompted  the  author  to  make  a  study  of  the  major 
characteristics  of  the  17th  Congressional  District  and  to  analyze  a  few 
aspects  of  its  Representative's  behavior  in  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  the  above  question  in  regard  to  this  particular  con- 
gressman and  his  District.  The  question,  to  be  specific,  is  that  of  what 
relationship,  if  any,  there  is  between  the  attitudes  prevalent  in 
Schneebeli's  constituency  and  his  actual  legislative  behavior. 

II 

Any  study  along  these  lines  must  begin  with  a  description  of  the 
major  characteristics  or  "constituent  environment"  of  the  Con- 
gressional District — its  socio-economic  make-up,  its  political  com- 
plexion, and  its  electoral  history.  Congressman  Schneebeli's  district, 
the  17th  in  Pennsylvania,  was  reapportioned  in  1966,  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion of  that  year.1  It  thus  becomes  necessary  to  look  at  both  the  "old" 
and  the  "new"  district  (i.e.,  the  district  before  and  after  reap- 
portionment) because  a  different  attitudinal  environment,  if  the  reap- 
portionment resulted  in  such,  might  well  be  reflected  in  an  altered  pat- 
tern of  legislative  behavior. 

The  old  17th  Congressional  District  consisted  of  eight  counties: 
Cameron,    Centre,    Clinton,    Lycoming,    Potter,    Snyder,    Tioga,    and 
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Union.2  The  post- 1966  reapportioned  district  consists  of  six  counties: 
Dauphin  (except  for  the  southern  extremity),  Lycoming,  Montour, 
Northumberland,  Snyder,  and  Union.3  These  redrawn  boundaries 
resulted  in  a  rather  drastic  change  in  the  district  as  a  geographical 
unit,  for  only  Lycoming  (the  home  county  of  Congressman 
Schneebeli),  Snyder,  and  Union  counties  were  carried  over  from  the 
old  to  the  new  area,  and  the  new  district  includes  the  entire  city  of 
Harrisburg,  the  state  capital. 

In  terms  of  its  constituent  environment,  the  pre- 1966  reap- 
portionment district  contained  a  relatively  small  number  of  people,  as 
Table  1  clearly  indicates.  Furthermore,  since  this  total  population  was 
spread  throughout  eight  counties,  the  population  density  was  in  turn 
relatively  low.  Approximately  59  percent  of  the  total  population,  of 
which  less  than  one  percent  were  non-white  (see  Table  1 ) ,  resided  in 
localities  classified  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  as  rural;  in  fact,  its 
rural  nature  was  the  district's  "predominant  characteristic."4 

TABLE  1 

POPULATION    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    SEVENTEENTH 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT   BEFORE    REAPPORTIONMENT* 

(Figures  Given  Represent  Actual  Numbers) 

Population 
Residence  Race 


Urban  167,598  White  404,734 

Rural  Non-Farm  204,643  Negro  2,921 

Rural  Farm  35,795  Other  381 

Total  408,036  Total  408,036 

*     U.S.  Bureau   of  the  Census,   Congressional  District  Data  Book    (Washing- 
ton, D.C.:    Congressional  Quarterly  Service,   1964),  p.  435. 

However,  as  Table  2  shows,  manufacturing  and  trade  account  for 
nearly  70  percent  of  the  total  working  force,  while  agriculture  ac- 
counts for  only  about  10  percent;  thus,  though  the  district  was 
basically  rural  in  nature,  it  was  not  occupationally  oriented  toward 
agriculture.  In  terms  of  age  of  population,  the  old  17th  District  con- 
tained about  42,000  persons  who  were  65  years  of  age  or  older;  this 
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total  though,  representing  some  10  percent  of  the  area's  populace,  does 
not  differ  markedly  from  the  national  average.5 


TABLE  2 

MAJOR  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CONGRESSIONAL    DISTRICT    BEFORE    REAPPORTIONMENT* 

(Figures  Given  Represent  Actual  Numbers  of  Persons) 

Occupational  Breakdown 

Occupation  Numbers 

Agriculture  9,969 

Mining  1,423 

Construction  7,329 
Manufacturing 

Durable  29,531 

Non-Durable  23,693 

Total  Manufacturing  53,224 

Trade  21,998 

Education  13,775 

Total  107,718 

*     U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Congressional  District  Data  Book   (Washington, 
D.  C. :   Congressional  Quarterly  Service,   1964),  p.  437. 


But  what  of  the  socio-economic  make-up  of  the  new  17th  Con- 
gressional District,  following  the  mid- 1966  reapportionment?  The 
rather  severely  redrawn  district  contained  a  substantially  altered  con- 
stituent environment,  at  least  on  the  surface.  The  total  population  of 
the  new  district  (based  on  the  1960  census)  increased  to  481,000  and 
the  district  took  on  a  somewhat  less  rural  nature — only  46  percent  of 
the  population  resides  in  areas  classified  as  rural  (down  from  59  per- 
cent prior  to  the  1966  reapportionment).  Furthermore,  less  than  four 
percent  of  the  total  working  force  is  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  new 
district  (compared  to  10  percent  in  the  old  district).  Finally,  the 
number  of  non-white  residents  in  the  new  unit  climbed  to  a  little  more 
than  two  percent  of  the  total  population  (representing  the  addition  of 
the  Negro  community  in  Harrisburg),  but  the  proportion  of  people 
aged  65  or  over  remained  constant  at  about  10  percent.6 


U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Congressional  District  Data  Book,  op.  cit., 
p.  435. 

Daniel  S.  Buser,  op.  cit.,  p.  893;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  County  and 
City  Data  Book,  1967  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1967),  pp.  302,  312;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  1960  Census  of 
Population  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1963), 
Vol.  I,  part  40,  p.  489.  The  raw  data  is  presented  therein ;  the  percentages 
are  the  result  of  my  own  calculations. 
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In  view  of  these  apparently  important  changes  in  the  socio- 
economic nature  of  the  district,  one  would  at  first  assume  that  the  in- 
terests or  prevailing  attitudes  of  the  district  have  also  changed.  One 
might  be  especially  prone  to  rush  to  this  judgment  because  of  the  in- 
clusion in  the  new  17th  District  of  Dauphin  County,  within  which  is 
found  the  metropolitan  area  of  Harrisburg.  Surely  this,  the  most  heavi- 
ly populated  county  in  the  district  (approximately  210,000)  with  its 
large  percentage  of  workers  engaged  in  white-collar  occupations 
(about  46  percent)  compared  to  workers  in  agriculture  (less  than  two 
percent)  would  drastically  alter  the  outlook  and  political  leanings  of 
Schneebeli's  new  district,  especially  in  view  of  the  heavy  concentration 
of  workers  engaged  in  blue-collar  occupations  in  the  old  district  (see 
Table  2 ).7 

However,  before  reaching  that  conclusion,  one  needs  to  look  at 
the  political  and  electoral  histoiy  of  the  17th  Congressional  District, 
both  before  and  after  the  1966  reapportionment.  Such  a  study  turns  up 
the  rather  surprising  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  fairly  drastic  alteration  of 
the  socio-economic  make-up  of  the  district,  the  political  outlook  and 
interests  of  the  district  have  not  changed  markedly. 

TABLE  3 

REGISTRATION  FIGURES  FOR  THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 
SEVENTEENTH   CONGRESSIONAL   DISTRICT* 

(Minor  Parties   and   Independents  Not   Listed) 

Numbers  Registered,   1964** 


Old  Seventeenth  District 


New   Seventeenth    District 


County 

Republican 

Democratic 

Cameron 

2,497 

1,356 

Centre 

18,541 

12,775 

Clinton 

9,409 

7,490 

Lycoming 

30,676 

22,499 

Potter 

5,296 

3,017 

Snyder 

8,305 

3,189 

Tioga 

12,688 

4,929 

Union 

8,207 

3,012 

Totals 


95,639  58,267 


County 
Dauphin 
Lycoming 
Montour 
Northum- 
berland 
Snyder 
Union 


Totals 


Republican 

76,480 

30,696 

3,960 

31,371 
8,305 

8,207 


159,019 


Democratic 

30,466 

22,499 

3,344 

22,552 
3,189 
3,012 


85,062 


Daniel  S.  Buser,  editor,  The  Pennsylvania  Manual,  1965-66   (Harrisburg, 
Penna. :    Commonwealth   Department    of   Property    and    Supplies,    1966), 
pp.  732-33. 
1964  registration  statistics  were  the  latest  figures  available. 


U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1960  Census  of  Population,  op.  cit.,  pp.  235- 
45,  284-285,  489. 
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This  can  be  seen  from  Table  3 — the  voter-registration  ratio  of  the 
new  17th  Congressional  District  has  not  changed  to  any  significant 
degree  from  that  of  the  old  district.  What  change  has  occurred  has 
been  to  the  advantage  of  the  Republicans.  The  17th  Congressional 
District,  both  before  and  after  the  1966  reapportionment,  appears  to 
be  a  "safe"  district  for  the  Republicans.  This  judgment  is  further 
substantiated  by  the  history  of  Congressional  elections  in  the  district 
(see  Table  4),  which  shows  that  the  Republican  candidate  for  Con- 
gress has  not  only  been  victorious  in  the  17th  District,  but  has  tradi- 
tionally garnered  a  very  substantial  majority  of  the  votes. 

TABLE  4 

PARTY  AND  WINNING  MARGIN  OF  CANDIDATE  FOR 

CONGRESS   IN  THE   OLD   AND   NEW   SEVENTEENTH   DISTRICT* 

(Figures  Given  Represent   Percentage  of  Vote  Garnered  by  the 

Winning  Candidate) 

Party  and  Margin  of  Victory  of  Winning  Candidate 


Percent 

Percent 

Year 

Party 

of  Vote 

Year 

Party 

of  Vote 

1944 

Republican 

64.6 

1956 

Republican 

58.6 

1946 

Republican 

66.2 

1958 

Republican 

56.0 

1948 

Republican 

64.5 

1960 

Republican 

56.7 

1950 

Republican 

62.8 

1962 

Republican 

62.9 

1952 

Republican 

61.1 

1964 

Republican 

58.0 

1954 

Republican 

56.5 

1966 

Republican 

65.8 

*  Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac,  1964  (Washington,  D.C.:  Congressional 
Quarterly  Service,  1965),  p.  1074;  Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac,  1961 
(1962),  p.  1031;  Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac,  1951  (1952),  p.  749; 
Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report  (Washington,  D.C. :  Congressional 
Quarterly  Service,  Nov.  11,  1966),  p.  2800. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  4,  during  the  1940's  and  early  1950's 
the  victorious  Republican  candidate  consistently  won  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  total  vote,  and  since  1954  more  than  56  percent.  In 
1966 — the  first  Congressional  election  since  reapportionment — the 
winning  margin  increased  to  65.8  percent.  A  winning  percentage  of  55 
percent  or  more  is  commonly  considered  to  constitute  a  "safe"  district. 
In  view  of  both  the  registration  statistics  and  the  Congressional  elec- 
tion results,  the  conclusion  that  the  17th  Congressional  District  was  a 
"safe"  district  for  the  Republicans  before  and  is  even  more  so  after 
reapportionment  appears  to  be  substantiated.  Thus,  the  district's  1966 
boundary  alteration  and  corresponding  socio-economic  changes  are 
spurious  insofar  as  the  political  complexion  of  the  district  is  con- 
cerned. 
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But  what  are  the  political  expectations  and  interests  of  this 
district?  As  Lewis  A.  Froman,  Jr.,  has  pointed  out  in  a  number  of 
studies  on  congressmen  and  their  constituencies,  areas  that  have  the 
following  characteristics  tend  to  be  politically  conservative:  low 
percentage  of  non-white  population,  low  population  density,  low 
percentage  of  urban  population,  and,  in  general,  basically  rural  in 
nature.8  As  we  have  seen,  these  are  the  primary  characteristics  of  the 
Seventeenth  Congressional  District,  both  before  and  after  the  1966 
reapportionment.  We  can  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  political  ex- 
pectations and  interests  of  this  predominantly  Republican  district  are 
basically  conservative  in  nature. 


TABLE  5 

POLICY   PREFERENCES    OF   THE   SEVENTEENTH   CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT  ON  SELECTED   ISSUES* 

Majority  Opinion  on  Selected  Issues 

A  Majority  Against:  Years 

Foreign  Aid  1966-1967 
War  on  Poverty  x     1967 

Rent  Supplements  1966-1967 
Income  Tax  Increase  x     1967 

Farm  Price  Supports  1966      x 

Federal  Urban  Renewal  Program  1966-1967 

Further  Civil  Rights  Legislation  1966-1967 

Medicare  1966      x 

A  Majority  in  Favor:  Years 

Increase  in  Social  Security  Benefits  1966-1967 

Section  14-B  of  Taft-Hartley  Act  1966-1967 

Increase  in  Minimum  Wages  1966      x 

Escalating  War  in  Vietnam  1966-1967 

*  1966  Questionnaire  Results  (Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  Congressman 
Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  1966)  ;  7967  Questionnaire  Results  (Washington, 
D.C.:  Office  of  Congressman  Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  5  May  1967).  For 
complete  results,  see  Appendix  A  of  this  paper. 

x     means  issue  not  included  on  the  questionnaire  in  that  year. 

Any  such  generalization,  of  course,  has  its  weaknesses.  Therefore, 
to  further  determine  the  political  interests  of  the  Seventeenth  Con- 
gressional District  it  is  best  to  identify  the  positions  held  by  a  majority 
of  the  registered  voters  of  the  district.  The  following  statement  of 

8  Lewis  A.  Froman,  Jr.,  Congressmen  and  Their  Constituencies  (Chicago: 
Rand  McNally,  1963),  p.  117;  "Inter-Party  Constituency  Differences  and 
Congressional  Voting  Behavior,"  American  Political  Science  Review 
(March   1963),  pp.  58-59. 
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policy  preferences  on  selected  issues  is  based  on  the  results  of  the  ques- 
tionnaires sent  to  the  voters  by  Congressman  Schneebeli  in  1966  and 
1967.  The  rate  of  return  of  these  questionnaires  is  only  about  10  per- 
cent, and  because  this  is  about  the  minimum  acceptable  return  for 
mailed  questionnaires,  our  conclusions  must  be  tempered.9 
Nevertheless,  one  can  assume  that  the  results  do  constitute  a  fair  cross- 
sample  of  opinion  within  the  district — or  at  least,  a  fair  cross-sample  of 
those  concerned  about  issues  (those  who  answered  the  questionnaire). 
The  results  of  the  questionnaire  are  summarized  in  Table  5.  As 
can  be  seen,  majority  opinion  is  against  those  policies  or  programs 
commonly  identified  as  liberal — it  is  against  foreign  aid  and  an  in- 
creased role  for  the  Federal  Government.  Majority  opinion  also  favors 
those  policies  or  programs  commonly  identified  as  conservative  (with 
the  possible  exception  of  Social  Security  benefits) .  This  lends  further 
credence  to  the  conclusion  that  the  political  nature  of  the  Seventeenth 
Congressional  District  is  in  fact  conservative. 

Ill 

Keeping  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  political  nature  and  policy 
preferences  of  the  Seventeenth  District  in  mind,  we  now  turn  to  an 
analysis  of  the  voting  record  of  Congressman  Herman  T.  Schneebeli 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  his  voting  behavior  is,  or  is 
not,  related  to  the  expectations  or  interests  of  his  constituency.  Before 
entering  into  this  roll-call  analysis,  however,  it  is  best  to  identify 
Schneebeli's  own  view  of  his  district  and  its  expectations  and  interests 
as  well  as  his  view  of  his  role  in  Congress.  An  understanding  of  these 
personal  perceptions  will  help  to  illuminate  and  explain  the  differences 
or  similarities  that  may  exist  between  his  voting  behavior  and  the  in- 
terests of  his  constituency,  for  as  previous  studies  on  congressmen  and 
their  constituencies  have  indicated,  a  congressman's  voting  behavior  is 
strongly  influenced  by  his  own  perceptions  of  his  district's  preferences 
and  by  his  own  policy  preferences.10  First  of  all,  Mr.  Schneebeli  is  not 
oblivious  to  the  policy  preferences  of  his  constituency.  However,  it  is 
desirable  to  amplify  his  perception  of  his  constituency  at  this  point, 
particularly  regarding  any  generalizations  he  perceives  about  his  con- 
stituency, for,  as  previous  studies  have  indicated,  congressmen  decide 
many  issues  not  only  in  terms  of  their  perceptions  of  constituency  in- 

Interview   with    Congressman    Herman    T.    Schneebeli,    Washington,    D.C., 
August  8,   1967. 

Warren  E.  Miller  and  Donald  E.  Stokes,  "Constituency  Influence  in  Con- 
gress," American  Political  Science  Review  (March  1963),  p.  56. 
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terests  and  their  own  ideas  but  they  do  so  "in  terms  of  fairly  broad 
evaluative  dimensions"  rather  than  specific  issues.11 

Congressman  Schneebeli,  in  general,  sees  his  district  as  being 
basically  conservative  in  outlook.  In  particular,  he  sees  it  as  being 
moderate  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs  and  conservative  in  regard  to 
fiscal  affairs.12  Schneebeli's  general  view  of  his  district,  coupled  with 
his  obvious  knowledge  of  the  questionnaire  results,  seems  to  indicate 
that  his  perception  of  the  interests  of  his  district  does  in  fact  accord 
with  the  actual  interests  of  his  constituency. 

Of  course,  there  could  be  some  extenuating  factors  involved  that 
cause  him  to  incorrectly  perceive  the  interests  of  his  constituency  and 
that  lead  him  to  believe  that  his  own  policy  preferences  are  in  fact  the 
same  preferences  held  by  his  constituency.  As  Lewis  A.  Dexter  has 
pointed  out,  "A  congressman's  conception  of  his  district  confirms  itself, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  may  constitute  a  sort  of  self-fulfilling 
prophecy."13  For  instance,  the  fact  that  Congressman  Schneebeli  is  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee — a  committee  whose 
members  traditionally  are,  or  develop  into,  fiscal  conservatives — may 
mean  that  he  is  a  fiscal  conservative  and  thus  he  may  consciously  or 
unconsciously  recognize  only  similar  interests  within  his  constituency. 
However,  this  question  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study;  it  is  sufficient 
here  simply  to  note  that  this  possibility  does  exist.  The  fact  remains 
that  Congressman  Schneebeli's  view  of  his  constituency's  interests  does 
accord,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  apparent  interests  of  his  con- 
stituency. Thus,  in  regard  to  this  first  of  two  major  influences  on  a 
congressman's  voting  behavior  (his  perception  of  his  district's 
preferences),  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  conflict  between 
Schneebeli  and  his  district. 

The  second  influence  on  a  congressman's  voting  behavior  is  that 
of  his  own  policy  preferences,  as  previously  indicated.  Here  again, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  major  conflict,  for,  as  Congressman 
Schneebeli  stated,  his  ideas  are  in  general  agreement  with  those  of  his 
district.14  (Here,  too,  we  must  note  the  possibility  of  the  "self-fulfilling 
prophecy.")  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  appear  that  it  would  make 
no  difference  whether  Congressman  Schneebeli  viewed  his  role  in  Con- 
gress as  that  of  a  delegate    (one  who  votes  according  to   his   con- 

11  Ibid.,  p.  47. 

12  Interview  with  Congressman  Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  op.  cit. 

13  Lewis  A.  Dexter,  "The  Representative  and  His  District,"  in  Robert  L. 
Peabody  and  Nelson  W.  Polsby,  eds.  New  Perspectives  on  the  House  of 
Representatives  (Chicago:   Rand  McNally,   1963),  p.  9. 

14  Interview  with  Congressman  Herman  T.   Schneebeli,   op.   cit. 
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stituency's  desires)  or  that  of  a  trustee  (one  who  votes  according  to  his 
own  beliefs).  Whether  he  voted  according  to  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituency or  according  to  his  own  ideas,  the  outcome  (his  vote  on  a  bill 
or  issue)  would  be  the  same. 

However,  the  fact  is  that,  even  though  there  is  general  agreement 
between  his  own  ideas  and  those  of  his  constituency,  there  are  some 
differences.  As  Congressman  Schneebeli  stated,  he  is  in  favor  of  civil 
rights  legislation  and  will  vote  for  a  tax  increase  if,  among  other 
things,  Federal  spending  is  cut.15  Each  of  these  positions  is  at  variance 
with  the  preferences  of  his  constituency.  Thus,  in  these  instances  it 
would  make  a  difference  whether  he  voted  in  Congress  according  to  a 
role  as  delegate  or  trustee.  He  has  stated  that  he  will  follow  his  own 
convictions  even  if  they  conflict  with  the  preferences  of  his  con- 
stituency.16 Thus,  he  views  himself  primarily  as  a  trustee,  but  as  a 
trustee  whose  own  ideas  are  in  general,  but  not  total,  accord  with  the 
ideas  of  his  constituency. 

What  remains  to  be  determined  is  whether  Schneebeli's  actual 
voting  behavior,  based  on  a  roll-call  analysis  of  his  votes  on  selected 


TABLE  6 

CONGRESSMAN  SCHNEEBELI'S  VOTING  RECORD  ON  SELECTED 
ISSUES.  BASED  ON  VOTES  ON  RELEVANT  MAJOR  BILLS  DURING 
PERIOD   FROM   2ND   SESSION,   86TH   CONGRESS   THROUGH   89TH 

CONGRESS* 

Votes  on  Major  Issues** 

Majority  of  his  Votes 
Issues  in  Favor  of        Against 

Foreign  Aid  x 

War  on  Poverty  x 

Rent  Supplements  x 

Income  Tax  Increase  x 

Farm  Price  Supports  x 

Federal  Urban  Renewal  x 

Civil  Rights  Legislation  x 

Medicare  x 

Increase  in  Minimum  Wages  x 

14-B  of  Taft-Hartley  x 

*  Based  on  voting  record  as  recorded  in  Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac 
for  the  years  1965  and  1966,  op.  cit.,  in  the  sections  entitled,  "Key  Votes 
.  .  .  ,"  and  in  "Key  Votes  .  .  .  "Congress  and  the  Nation  1945-1964 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Congressional  Quarterly  Service,  1965),  p.  85a  f. 
**  For  a  listing  of  his  votes  on  specific  bills,  from  which  this  generalization 
was  made,  see  Appendix  B  of  this  paper. 

15     Ibid. 
10     Ibid. 
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issues,  substantiates  this  view  of  his  role.  There  are  some  issues  on 
which  his  votes  do  not  coincide  with  the  preferences  of  his  district 
(compare  his  votes  as  listed  on  Table  6  with  the  corresponding  list  of 
constituency  preferences  in  Table  5 ) .  These  areas  of  disagreement  are 
the  issues  of  foreign  aid,  civil  rights,  and  Medicare.17  His  district  is  op- 
posed to  each  of  these,  but  Schneebeli,  acting  as  a  trustee,  has  voted  in 
favor  of  each.  However,  a  comparison  of  Tables  5  and  6  shows  that 
Congressman  Schneebeli  on  most  issues  has  voted  in  accordance  with 
the  preferences  of  his  district.  That  he  does  so  clearly  is  indicated  by 
his  voting  record  on  the  many  issues  involving  a  larger  Federal  role  in 
public  affairs. 

A  general  policy  position  commonly  associated  with  a  con- 
servative political  outlook  is  that  of  being  in  opposition  to  any  increase 
in  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  list  of  policies  to  which  the 
basically  conservative  Seventeenth  District  is  opposed  (as  shown  in 
Table  5 ) ,  if  taken  as  a  whole,  can  aptly  be  classified  as  policies  of  an 
increased  Federal  role.  Congressman  Schneebeli's  voting  record  is  also, 
for  the  most  part,  in  opposition  to  an  increased  role  for  the  Federal 
Government.  In  1961-1962  and  again  in  1963-1964,  61  percent  of  his 
votes  on  relevant  bills  were  in  opposition  to  an  increased  role  for  the 
Federal  Government;  though  in  1965-1966,  the  percentage  dropped  to 
approximately  52  percent.18  His  "ratings"  also  show  him  to  be  strongly 
conservative.  The  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Education  (AFL-CIO),  in  their  1966  ratings  of 
congressmen  on  their  degree  of  liberalism  (with  100  percent  being  the 
most  liberal  and  zero  percent  the  least  liberal),  gave  Schneebeli  ratings 
of  only  six  and  zero  percent,  respectively.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Na- 
tional Associated  Businessmen  and  the  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action,  in  ranking  congressmen  on  their  degree  of  conservatism  (with 
100  percent  being  the  most  conservative) ,  gave  him,  in  1966,  ratings  of 
100  and  74  percent,  respectively.19  That  Congressman  Schneebeli's 
voting  behavior  favors  conservative  policies  is  even  further  substan- 
tiated by  Congressional  Quarterly's  analysis  of  the  percentage  of  rele- 


Concerning  Schneebeli's  position  on  the  various  forms  of  foreign  assistance, 
a  major  qualification  must  be  noted.  He  generally  has  voted  to  recommit 
these  bills  or  to  reduce  the  amount  of  aid.  Thus,  his  original  votes  on 
foreign  aid  are  generally  in  agreement  with  his  constituency's  preferences; 
but  when  the  final  vote  is  taken,  Schneebeli  usually  votes  for,  not  against, 
assistance  to  foreign  countries. 

Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac,  1963,  1964,  1965  and  1966   (Washing- 
ton, D.C.:    Congressional  Quarterly  Service,   1964,    1965,    1966,   and   1967, 
respectively),  pp.  728-29,  764-65,  1116-1117,  and  1008-1009,  respectively. 
Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac,  1966,  ibid.,  pp.  1412-13. 
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vant  votes  on  which  a  congressman  votes  in  support  of  the  "House 
Conservative  Coalition."  For  Schneebeli  the  percentages  were  as 
follows:  1961-1962,  77  percent;  1963-1964,  74  percent;  1965,  86  per- 
cent; and  1966,  86  percent.20 

IV 

Congressman  Schneebeli's  voting  behavior,  therefore,  does  accord 
with  his  view  of  his  being  a  trustee,  but  one  who  nevertheless  generally 
votes  in  accordance  with  the  preferences  of  his  constituency  (i.e.,  as  a 
delegate).  This  relationship  between  Congressman  Schneebeli's 
legislative  behavior  and  his  constituency's  preferences  mostly  seems  to 
agree  with  the  generalizations  reached  by  Miller  and  Stokes  in  their 
study  of  this  relationship  on  a  larger  scale.21  They  found  a  medium 
degree  of  correlation  between  a  representative's  legislative  behavior 
and  his  constituency's  preferences  on  issues  pertaining  to 
socio-economic  welfare,  with  a  significant  number  of  congressmen 
being  more  liberal  than  their  districts.  The  relationship  between  Con- 
gressman Schneebeli  and  his  district  in  this  regard  agrees,  for  the  most 
part,  with  that  finding.  Concerning  the  issue  of  "foreign  involvement," 
Miller  and  Stokes  found  a  negative  correlation.  Again,  the  relationship 
between  the  position  of  Schneebeli  and  that  of  his  district  in  general 
agrees  with  their  finding. 

However,  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  civil  rights,  Miller  and  Stokes 
found  that  the  degree  of  correlation  between  a  representative's 
legislative  behavior  and  his  district's  preferences  was  relatively  high. 
The  reverse  is  true  concerning  the  relationship  between  Congressman 
Schneebeli  and  his  district  on  this  issue.  The  question,  therefore,  is  why 
can  the  Congressman  in  this  instance  vote  in  contradiction  to  his 
district's  preferences  on  an  issue  that  generally  is  considered  im- 
portant by  the  constituency.  Will  not  the  fact  of  his  voting  against 
the  wishes  of  his  district  on  this  important  issue  arouse  opposition 
within  the  constituency  and  possibly  lead  to  his  defeat?  The  answer  in 
this  instance  is  no.  The  reasons  are  that  ( 1 )  the  district  is  a  "safe"  one 
for  the  Republicans  and  (2)  the  fact  that  even  this  divergence  of  opin- 
ion will  not  lead  to  any  significant  primary  opposition  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Congressman.22  As  a  result,  the  Congressman  feels  free  to  vote 
as  he  sees  best  on  such  issues. 


Congressional   Quarterly  Almanac,   1963,   1964,    1965,   and   1966,   op.    cit., 
pp.  748-9,  752-3,   1092-3,   1020-1,  respectively. 
Warren  E.  Miller  and  Donald  E.  Stokes,  op.  cit.,  p.  49. 
Interview  with  Congressman  Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  op.  cit. 
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To  summarize,  there  are  some  important  issues  on  which  the  Con- 
gressman disagrees  with  the  preferences  of  his  district,  in  which  in- 
stances he  votes  according  to  his  own  convictions;  nevertheless,  for  the 
most  part  there  is  a  high  degree  of  agreement  between  the  voting 
behavior  of  Congressman  Schneebeli  and  the  preferences  of  his  con- 
stituency. Even  though  he  views  himself  as  a  trustee  and  votes  ac- 
cordingly, the  result  of  his  voting  behavior  in  effect  is  that  of  a 
delegate,  the  previously  noted  exceptions  notwithstanding.  In  this 
particular  case,  therefore,  in  answer  to  the  question  raised  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper,  the  Congressman  is  in  general  representative 
of  the  interests  and  preferences  of  his  constituency. 

But,  in  light  of  this  case  study  and  other  similar  ones  that  have 
been  conducted  (previously  referred  to),  what  generalization,  if  any, 
can  we  make  concerning  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
whole?  If  the  positive  relationship  between  a  Representative's 
legislative  behavior  and  his  constituency's  preferences  that  has  been 
shown  to  exist  in  this  "safe"  district  exists  in  most  other  "safe"  districts 
throughout  the  country  (a  fact  which  appears  to  be  the  case)  and  in 
view  of  the  evidence  that  a  similar  relationship  exists  to  an  even  higher 
degree  in  the  "swing  districts"  where  the  Representatives,  to  enhance 
their  chances  of  reelection,  are  even  more  inclined  to  vote  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  desires  and  interests  of  their  constituencies,  then, 
one  tentatively  can  conclude  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
voting  behavior  of  its  members,  and  therefore  the  legislation  enacted 
by  that  body  are,  in  general,  representative  of  the  desires  and  interests 
of  a  majority  of  the  population  of  the  country,  insofar  as  general 
policy,  rather  than  specific  details,  is  concerned.23 


For  information  supporting  these  generalizations  concerning  both  "safe"  and 
"swing"  districts,  see,  for  example,  Warren  E.  Miller  and  Donald  E.  Stokes, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  47-49,  56,  and  Froman,  Congressmen  and  Their  Constituencies, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  113-115,  117. 
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APPENDIX  A 

1967  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 

%  %  % 

No 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  Yes  No        Opinion 

1.  Should  we  enact  laws  allowing  commercial  agree- 
ments for  trade  in  "peaceful  goods"  with  Soviet 

Bloc  Countries?  48  38  14 

2.  The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  permitting  as 
much  as  a  50%  tariff  reduction  for  similar 
foreign  concessions  expires  this  June.  Should  this 
Act  be: 

a.  Extended  as  is?  31) 

b.  Terminated?  11  >  28 

c.  Extended  with  more  restrictions?  30/ 

3.  In  the  light  of  our  current  position  in  South 
Vietnam,  should  we: 

a.  Continue  our  present   course?  10 

b.  Mount  a  stronger  effort  for  military  vic- 
tory? 52 

c.  Hold  key  positions  and  try  to  negotiate  a 
settlement?  22 

d.  Withdraw  gradually  and  completely?  10 

4.  Do  you  approve  continued  U.S.  opposition  to  the 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  U.N.?  68  18  14 

5.  Should  our  present  Foreign  Aid  program  of 
about  $3.2  billion  per  year  be: 

a.  Increased?  2 

b.  Decreased?  53 

c.  Eliminated?  17 

d.  Remain  the  same?  19 

SOCIAL 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  present  limitation  of  $1,500 
on  outside  earnings  for  those  receiving  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  should  be  increased?  74  20  6 

2.  Do  you  favor  an  increase  in  Social  Security  bene- 
fits of: 

a.  About  10%  34 

b.  About  20%?  34  9 

c.  No  change?  23 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  proposed  Administration  bill 
for  Federal  registration  of  firearms?  47  42  11 

4.  The  "poverty  program"  costs  about  $1.75  billion 
per  year.  Should  this  amount  be: 

a.  Continued?  31 

b.  Increased?  6 

c.  Decreased?  27 

d.  Eliminated   entirely?  26 

5.  Do  you  favor  rent  supplements  to  aid  lower  in- 
come families?  28  54  18 

EDUCATION 

1.  Should  the  Constitution  be  amended  to  permit 
voluntary  Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  the  public 
schools?  90  8  2 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  National  Teachers  Corps  to  aug- 
ment school  facilities  in  areas  with  a  high  per- 
centage of  low  I.Q.  students?  48  35  17 

3.  Do  you  favor  cross-city  busing  of  school  children 
to  help  correct  a  racial  imbalance?  14  75  11 
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%  %  % 

No 
FISCAL  Yes  No         Opinion 

1.  The  current  dollar  costs  in  Vietnam  are  running 
better  than  $2  billion  a  month  and  the  resultant 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1967  will  be  $10  to  $15 
billion.  Do  you  favor  the  proposed  tax  increase 
of  a  6%   surtax,   which  will   bring   in   about   $5 

billion?  25  64  11 

2.  Do  you  favor  an  across-the-board  increase  in 
postal    rates    to   compensate    for    the    continuing 

postal  deficit?  46  46  8 

3.  Do  you  believe  the  Federal  government  should 
provide  money  to  large  cities  to  help  modernize 

their  mass  transit  systems?  23  66  11 

4.  Do  you  favor  a  program  of  returning  to  the 
States   a   small   percentage   of   the   Federal    taxes 

collected  therefrom?  71  19  10 

LABOR 

1.  Should  we  repeal  Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  gives  each  State  the  authority 
to  determine  its  own  position  on  "right-to-work" 

law?  28  59  13 

2.  Are  you  in  favor  of  making  it  legal  for  a  union 
to  throw  a  picket  line  around  a  construction  site 
if  the  picket  line  keeps  non-striking  workers  off 

the  job?  18  78  4 

3.  Should  the  Federal  government  set  standards  for 
State  compliance  with  the  length  and  amount  of 
benefit  payments  in  unemployment  compensa- 
tion? 30  56  14 

4.  Do  you  favor  a  new  Federal  law  to  curb  strikes 

against  the  public  interest?  77  16  7 

GENERAL 

1.  Should  States  be  permitted  to  apportion  one 
House  of  their  Legislature  on  factors  other  than 

population?  33  34  33 

2.  There  is  renewed  interest  in  lengthening  the  term 
of  office  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. If  you  favor  a  four-year  term  for  Repre- 
sentatives, should  they  all  be  elected: 

a.  For  the  Presidential  term?  22  \ 

b.  One-half  elected  each  two  years?  43  (  -j 

c.  Or  do  you  favor  continuing   the   2 -year  ( 
term?     '  28  ) 

3.  Should  the  Space  Program  be  slowed  down  dur- 
ing current  periods  of  large  budget  deficits?  66  25  9 

4.  Should  we  legislate   further   at   this   time   in   the 

Civil  Rights  field?  19  64  17 

5.  Should  we  proceed  with  larger  Federal  grants  to 
our  larger  cities  to  aid  rehabilitation  and  urban 

renewal?  24  62  14 
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1966  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


% 

% 

% 
No 

Yes 

No 

Opinion 

3 

24 

73 

30 

17 

53 

47 

9 

56 

21 

20 

59 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

1.  In  the  light  of  our  current  position  in  South 
Vietnam,  do  you  favor: 

a.  Gradual,   complete  withdrawal?  18  36  46 

b.  Maintaining  our  present  position,  hoping 

to  outlast  our  opposition?  23  27  50 

c.  Escalating  our  effort,  if  our  peace  offers 

are  rejected?  52  9  39 

d.  Blockading  North  Vietnam  ports?  53  8  39 

2.  Do  you  approve  continued  U.S.  opposition  to  the 

admission  of  Red  China  to  the  U.N.?  61  25  14 

3.  Do  you  favor  taking  steps  to  expand  our  com- 
mercial trade  with  the  Soviet  and  other  Euro- 
pean Communist  nations?  33  52  15 

4.  Our  present  commitment  of  $600  million  yearly 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  extend  aid  to  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  expires  June  30  this 
year.  Should  this  authorization  be: 

a.  Increased 

b.  Decreased 

c.  Continued 

d.  Eliminated 

5.  Should  we  spend  our  time  and  money  trying  to 
introduce  some  birth  control  methods  in  rapidly 
growing    foreign    countries    such    as    India    and 

Brazil?  45  42  13 

6.  Do  you   favor   the   export   of   our   Great   Society 

programs  covering  health,  education,  welfare,  etc.?      26  59  15 

SOCIAL 

1.  Do  you  favor  most  of  the  Great  Society  objec- 
tives and  legislation  on  the  scale  proposed?  19  61  20 

2.  Do   you   favor   the   proposed  Administration   bill 

for  Federal  registration  of  firearms?  42  50  8 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  program  of  rental  supplements  to 
low-income    families    unable    to    obtain    standard 

housing  with  their  own  incomes?  30  58  12 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  continuance  of  the  broad  scale 

of  the   Federal  urban   redevelopment   program?        30  55  15 

5.  Do  you  favor  Health  Insurance  under  Social  Se- 
curity  for   our   total   population,   as   well    as   for 

those  over  65?  17  76  7 

EDUCATION 

1.  There  is  a  new  major  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Do  you  favor 
its: 

a.  Continuation 

b.  Expansion 

c.  Elimination 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  National  Teachers  Corps  to  aug- 
ment school  facilities  in  impoverished  areas?  49  35  16 
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% 

% 

% 
No 

Yes 

No 

Opinion 

FISCAL 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  Federal  government  should 
provide  money  to  large  cities  to  help  modernize 

their  mass   transit   systems?  20  70  10 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  broad  increase  in  "user  charges" 
— the  transportation  excise  taxes  levied  on  facili- 
ties that  use  the  nation's  airways,  waterways  and 

highways?  36  41  23 

3.  In  order  to  help  improve  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  should  we: 

a.  Cut  down  on  our  troop  commitments  in 

Europe?  42  26  32 

b.  Cut   down   on   some   of   our  foreign   aid 

costs?  85  4  11 

c.  Enact  stronger  controls  on  direct  corpo- 
rate investments  abroad?  56  12  32 

d.  Eliminate     entirely     any     allowances     to 

tourists?  43  27  30 

4.  Do  you  favor  greater  Executive  and  Congres- 
sional  control    over   the    Federal   Reserve    Board 

activities  than  is  now  in  effect?  24  44  32 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  program  of  returning  to  the 
States  a  percentage  of  the  Federal  taxes  collected 

therefrom?  70  17  13 


LABOR 

1.  Should  the  Federal  government  set  standards  for 
State  compliance  with  the  length  and  amount  of 
benefit  payments  in  unemployment  compensa- 
tion? 29  57  14 

2.  Should  we  repeal  Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which  gives  each  State  the  authority 
to  determine  its  own  position  on  "right-to-work" 

law?  19  69  12 

3.  Do  you  favor  an  increase  in  the 
of  $1.25  per  hour  to: 

a.  $1.50  an  hour 

b.  $1.75  an  hour 

c.  $2.00  an  hour 

d.  No  increase 

4.  Do  you  favor  making  it  legal  for  a  union  to 
throw  a  picket  line  around  a  construction  site  if 
the    picket    line    keeps    non-striking    workers    off 

the  job?  12  80  8 

5.  Do   you    favor    extending    a    minimum   wage    to 

farm  labor?  49  39  12 

6.  Do  you  favor  a  new  Federal  law  to  curb  strikes 

against  the  public  interest?  82  12  6 
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% 

% 

% 
No 
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Opinion 

GENERAL 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  continuation  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee?  71  13  16 

2.  Do  you  favor  the  Federal  government  taking 
steps  to  withdraw  gradually  from  farm  price  sup- 
port programs?  79  9  12 

3.  Should  the  Space  Program  be  slowed  down  dur- 
ing periods  of  large  budget  deficits?  60  28  12 

4.  Do  you  favor  a  Cold  War  GI  Bill  providing  "re- 
adjustment benefits"  for  education  to  veterans  of 

U.S.  military  operations  since  the  Korean  War?     71  18  11 

5.  Should  we   legislate   further  at  this   time  in   the 

Civil  Rights  field?  21  62  17 

6.  If  you  favor  a  proposed  term  of  4  years  for  Con- 
gressmen, do  you  prefer  that  they  all  be  elected: 

a.  For  the   Presidential   term?  21  25  54 

b.  One-half  be  elected  each  2  years?  58  6  36 

7.  Do  you  favor  legislation  allowing  a  state  the 
right  to  apportion  one  house  of  its  legislature  on 

factors  other  than  population?  44  30  26 
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APPENDIX  B 

ROLL-CALL   ANALYSIS    OF    KEY   VOTES 

Issue  or  Bill  Vote 
2nd  Session,  86th  Congress 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  Not   in   House  yet. 

School  Construction  Assistance  Act  of  1960                                    Nay 

Public  Debt  and  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  Yea 

Increase  U.  S.  Aid  to  I.D.B.  Yea 

Increase  Minimum  Wage  Yea 

87th  Congress 

Raise  Farm  Price  Supports  and  Stricter  Crop  Acre- 
age Controls  Nay 
Public  Housing  Construction  Nay 
Motion  to  Consider  Emergency  Educational  Aid  Act  Nay 
Motion  to  Kill  Bill  to  Extend  Crop  Controls  Yea 
Foreign  Aid  Act  Yea 
U.  S.  Match  Bonds  for  U.  N.  Yea 

88th  Congress 

Bill    to    Decrease    Personal    and    Corporate    Income 

Taxes  Nay 

Motion   to  Amend   Bill   to   Restrict   Credit  Given   to 

Communist  Countries  Yea 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  Yea 

Motion  to  Recommit  Bill  Re  U.  S.  Granting  Aid  to 

International   Development   Association  Yea 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Nay 

Bill  to  Bar  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  from  Taking  Juris- 
diction Over  Reapportionment  of  State  Legis- 
latures Yea 

89th  Congress 

Motion  to  Recommit  Bill  Re  U.  S.  Aid  to  I.D.B.  so 

as  to  Reduce  Amount  of  Aid  Yea 
Bill  to  Grant  Aid  to  I.D.B.  (was  not  reduced)  Yea 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  Yea 
Medicare  Yea 
Motion  to  Recommit  Medicare  to  Substitute  Vol- 
untary Health  Plan  (defeated)  Yea 
Motion  to  Recommit  Bill   Re   U.    S.   Aid   to   I.M.F. 

(to  reduce  aid)    (defeated)  Yea 

Bill  to  grant  U.  S.  Aid  to  I.M.F.  Yea 

Bill  to  Increase  Debt  Limit  Nay 

Bill  to  Grant  Rent  Supplements  Nay 

Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  Yea 

Bill  to  Increase  Poverty  Funds  Nay 

Bill  to  Repeal   14-B  of  Taft-Hartley  Nay 

Omnibus  Farm  Bill  Nay 

Part  of  1st  Session,  90th  Congress 

Motion  to   Recommit   Minimum  Wage   Increase   Bill 

(to  exclude  agricultural  workers)    (defeated)  Yea 

Bill  Granting  Minimum  Wage  Increase  to  Agricul- 
tural Workers  Yea 

Amendment    to   Housing   Non-discrimination    Bill   to 

Permit  Discrimination  by  Owner  in  Sale  Yea 
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PUBLIC  OPINION  ON  THE 
POLITICAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

William  A.  Russ  Jr. 
Susquehanna  University 


THE   PROBLEM 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  American  people  were  living  through  a 
period  of  reconstruction  after  a  bloody  civil  war.  Now,  a  century 
later  when  more  perspective  is  possible,  it  is  appropriate  to  explore 
some  of  the  aspects  of  the  reconstruction  era.  How  do  immediate  post- 
war charges  and  answers  hold  up  in  the  light  of  a  hundred  years? 

Specifically,  what  did  the  Democrats  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South  think  had  been  gained  or  lost  by  the  recent  internecine  war? 
Did  the  victors  believe  the  struggle  had  been  worth  the  blood 
expended?  Why  did  the  defeated  Confederates  assume  that  all  had 
been  lost,  not  only  for  the  South  but  also  for  the  country  at  large, 
when  they  were  overcome?  Why  did  Radical  punishment,  after  the 
end  of  hostilities,  make  Southerners  doubly  certain  that  all  had  been 
lost?  Did  the  so-called  rebels  think  and  act  as  the  defeated  party 
usually  does  after  every  struggle,  whether  that  struggle  is  military  or 
political? 

The  results  of  the  war,  whether  deemed  good  or  bad — depending 
upon  who  was  judging — exercised  the  minds  of  Americans  for  many 
years  after  the  fighting  ceased;  more  than  one  Republican  President 
in  the  post-bellum  era  was  elected  by  waving  the  "bloody  shirt." 
Argumentation  over  the  meaning  of  the  war  and  its  long-time  effects 
was  notably  vigorous  during  the  period  of  reconstructing  the  South 
when  the  North  used  extreme  methods  in  that  section.  Throughout 
this  difficult  period  almost  every  letter  writer  and  almost  every  editor, 
more  especially  the  Conservative  ones,  had  their  say.  It  was  one  of 
the  great  periods  of  public  debate,  although  most  of  the  debating  was 
done  by  Conservatives  in  the  form  of  one-sided  monologues  about 
the  coming  doom  and  destruction  which  would,  they  warned,  surely 
follow  the  acts  of  the  Radicals. 

The  Radical  estimate  of  what  victory  in  the  war  meant  to  the 
American  people  is  fairly  well  represented  by  the  Boston  Daily  Evening 
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Transcript,  which,  on  May  23,  1867,  in  answer  to  its  own  question 
"What  has  been  gained?"  listed  the  following  boons:  (1)  a  majority 
of  the  people  would  not  accept  secession  but,  to  the  contrary,  would 
fight  for  the  Union;  (2)  slavery  was  abolished;  (3)  a  vast  area  had 
been  opened  to  free  speech,  free  press,  and  free  schools;  (4)  the 
United  States  won  the  respect  of  all  other  nations  by  proving  that 
during  a  test,  a  republic  could  maintain  itself;  and  (5)  the  intelli- 
gence, patriotism,  and  heroism  of  the  population  had  been  weighed 
and  found  not  wanting.1 

Perhaps  the  most  usable  summary  of  the  other,  i.e.,  the  Conserva- 
tive, side  of  the  question  was  made  by  former  Democratic  Representa- 
tive (later  Senator)  George  H.  Pendleton  of  Ohio.  "The  old  political 
system,"  he  declared,  in  a  speech  at  Urbana  in  his  home  state,  "passed 
away  in  1861,  and  another  was  adopted."  He  then  made  a  list  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  pre- 1861  system  and  their  counterparts  of  the 
period  since  1861.  His  formulation  looked  like  this: 

The  old  republic  The  new  republic. 

1.  Equality  of  states.  1.    Ten  states  blotted  out  by  the 

2.  The  Federal  government  lim-        „     reconstruction  bills. 

ited  to  national  and  internal        Z    The  Federal  government 

affairs  only.  t0ucheX  e^en  .f>™*e  ^airs> 

7  as  in  the  Civil  Rights  Bill. 

3.  Equal  branches  of  the  3.    Congress     omnipotent;     viz., 
government.  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  and 

4.  Reverence  for  Constitutional  the  attacks  upon  the  Supreme 
rights.  Court. 

_     _  .  .  4.    Nonexistent;  viz.,  military  ar- 

5.  Delegated  powers.  rests   and   suspension   of   the 

6.  The  Constitution  the  funda-  writ. 

mental  law.  5.    Federal  government  now  has 

7.  Plain,  simple,  cheap  govern-        _     ^ '  _ 

ment;  army  15,OOo!    '  ?/    JJow  no  Constitution  at  all. 

7.    Huge  debt  and  army  of 

8.  Freedom  of  thought.  100,000. 

9.  Freedom  of  reason.  °-    None. 
«_     T            .                                             9.    None. 

10.  Internal  peace.  lf)     None 

1 1 .  Freedom  of  debate  in  11.    Congress  now  ruled  by  a 
Congress.  caucus. 

His  conclusion  was:   "We  had  a  republic,  we  have  an  empire."2 

1  The  Nation  (New  York),  January  17,  1867,  said  the  war  indicated  two 
facts:  the  determination  of  the  North  to  preserve  the  Union,  and  the  de- 
termination that  there  should  not  be  inequality  in  the  country. 

2  Clipped  by  Charleston  Mercury,  May  16,  1867. 
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In  the  face  of  antithetic  opinions — like  those  between  the  Boston 
Daily  Evening  Transcript  and  Pendleton — it  is  worth  exploring  the 
question  of  what  post-bellum  people  thought  the  war  had  pro- 
duced. In  what  follows,  the  emphasis  will  be  upon  the  ideas  of  the 
opponents  of  the  dominant  Radical  Republican  element  in  the  Con- 
gress at  Washington.  The  reasons  for  the  space  given  to  Conservative 
feelings  and  threats  are  numerous  and  convincing.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Radicals  were  on  the  winning  side  in  the  war,  and  history  books 
naturally  tell  more  about  the  victors  than  they  do  about  the  losers; 
Radical  arguments  and  theories  are  therefore  better  known.  In  the 
second  place,  Radicals  talked  less  than  they  acted;  they  briefly  af- 
firmed what  they  thought  (as  for  example,  the  Boston  Daily  Evening 
Transcript,  already  quoted),  and,  owning  the  power,  proceeded  to 
enact  the  legislation  the  party  desired.  Thus  the  minority  Conservatives 
had,  perforce,  only  one  recourse — talking,  warning,  threatening — 
which  they  used  to  the  best  of  their  editors'  and  speakers'  abilities. 
Powerless  to  act  as  they  observed  the  "evil"  deeds  being  committed, 
critics  became  shrill  and  noisy,  simply  because  there  was  no  alternative. 
They  shouted,  screamed,  and  denounced,  as  a  losing  minority  is  likely 
to  do  in  a  democracy. 

As  already  suggested,  those  who  opposed  what  they  saw  going  on 
were  called  Conservatives.  The  name  implies  that  this  element  desired 
to  conserve  or  salvage  as  much  of  the  old  Union  as  possible,  with  as 
little  change  as  might  be.  They  denounced  the  aim  of  vengeful  Repub- 
licans to  use  extreme  (Radical)  methods  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  Union  from  a  federation  of  sovereign  states  to  a  federalism  with 
the  dominant  power  resting  at  Washington.  The  term  Conservative 
included  all  who  were  not  Radical  Republicans;  that  is  to  say,  all 
those  who  opposed  the  use  of  strong  tactics  against  the  conquered 
South.  Within  the  group  were  moderate  Republicans  of  the  Lincoln 
variety,  Democrats  (Confederates  and/or  "rebels")  of  the  South, 
Democrats  of  the  North  like  Franklin  Weirick  of  The  Selinsgrove 
Times,3  advocates  of  inflation  in  the  Middle  West  like  the  above- 
mentioned  George  H.  Pendleton  of  Ohio,  and  Administration  forces 
headed  by  President  Andrew  Johnson,  among  others.  Lincoln,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  been  in  this  fraternity,  as  the  moving  peroration 
("with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all  .  .  .")  in  his  second 
Inaugural  suggests. 

3  See  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "The  Copperhead,  Frank  Weirick,"  in  Snyder 
County  Historical  Society  Bulletin,  II  (January,  1937),  1-7;  and  "Franklin 
Weirick:  'Copperhead'  of  Central  Pennsylvania,"  in  Pennsylvania  History, 
V  (October,  1938),  245-257. 
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As  viewed  by  these  people,  during  the  post-war  years,  what  was 
Northern  vengeance  doing  not  only  to  the  South  but  to  the  nation 
at  large? 

I.     CREATION    OF   A    MILITARY   DESPOTISM; 
END   OF   THE   REPUBLIC 

Assertions  of  Conservatives  in  both  sections  of  the  country  to 
the  effect  that  republicanism  was  being  killed  were  very  common 
during  the  Reconstruction  years.  Most  of  this  criticism  came  from 
Conservatives  and  Democrats  who  directed  their  anathemas  against 
the  military  reconstruction  laws  of  March,  1867.  These  measures  re- 
turned the  South  to  the  Army's  control  after  the  Johnson-restored 
governments  had  reestablished  civilian  rule;  divided  the  South  into 
five  military  districts  under  as  many  generals;  and  ordered  registration 
of  a  new  electorate  which  included  only  simon-pure  Unionists,  who, 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  were  in  most  states  limited  almost 
entirely  to  Negroes.  This,  the  aim  of  Representative  Thaddeus 
Stevens  of  Pennsylvania  and  his  Radical  cohorts  to  create  a  black 
Republican  party  in  the  South,  must  be  understood  as  the  background 
for  the  perfervid,  not  to  say  wild,  ranting  of  anti-Republican  editors 
and  politicians. 

On  the  other  hand,  members  of  the  Radical  Republican  party 
saw  no  danger  in  the  military  reconstruction  of  the  South;  in  fact 
they  affirmed — as  for  example  did  Thaddeus  Stevens — -that  it  was 
simply  a  means  of  making  the  South  really  republican  by  enfranchising 
the  Negro. 

The  Daily  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington,  D.C.,  represented 
Administration  opinion  when  it  animadverted  upon  the  "sickening 
thought,  that  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era"  legis- 
lation could  be  passed  to  place  half  of  the  nation  under  the  Army. 
"Does  not  every  wise  man  see  that  the  Republic  is  sorely  theatened?"4 
"Liberty,"  it  said  a  few  days  later,  "is  imperilled  always  by  the 
bayonet."5  Indeed  many  anti-Radical  papers  believed  the  next  step 
was  dictatorship.  Thus  the  Wheeling  (W.Va.)  Register:  "The  Repub- 
lican party  after  an  existence  of  ten  years,  has  deluged  the  nation  in 
blood,  destroyed   the   Union   of   States,   abolished   the   Republic   and 


February  8.  1867.  On  February  26  it  said:  "A  country  that  will  acquiesce, 
in  a  time  of  universal  peace,  in  a  measure  deliberately  abrogating  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  in  toto  over  half  the  nation,  yet  afTecting  to  keep  diem 
in  force  in  the  other  half,  is  a  country  ignorant  of  its  own  constitution,  and, 
therefore,  incapable  of  a  saving  faith  in  it.  Such  a  people  are  ripe  for  self- 
abasement,  and  in  imminent  peril  of  their  freedom." 
February  14,  1867. 
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placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man  supreme  control  over  the  people  of 
ten  States.  The  prediction  that  three  years  more  will  find  the  whole 
nation  under  a  military  despotism  is  certainly  not  improbable  nor 
absurd."6 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  and  Examiner  thought  a  monarchy  was 
possible:  "The  transition,  the  unavoidable  transition,  is,  of  course, 
from  a  republic  to  a  monarchy  or  a  new  confederacy  of  numerous, 
independent  republics  through  some  intermediate  phase — perhaps  a 
dictatorship.  ...  A  large  portion  of  the  people  are  ripe  for  a 
dictator."7  The  Cincinnati  Daily  Enquirer,  a  power  in  Middle  West- 
ern Conservatism,  asked:  "Is  our  Republic  a  Failure?",  and  answered: 

With  the  commencement  of  the  conflict  between  the  Union 
and  the  Confederacy,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
practically  abandoned.  .  .  .  Since  then,  we,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  have  not  lived  under  a  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment, and  have  no  right  to  speak  of  our  political  phenomena 
as  the  workings  of  a  Constitutional  Government.  .  .  .  We  have 
neither  a  Constitutional  Congress,  nor  a  Constitutional  Presi- 
dent, nor  a  Constitutional  Judiciary;  and  as  none  but  uncon- 
stitutional laws  can  be  passed  by  an  unconstitutional  Congress, 
it  follows  that  in  regard  to  all  the  acts  of  Congress  of  recent 
date  they  are  in  no  respect  the  representatives  of  the  popular 
will  or  of  legitimate  political  power.  .  .  . 

What,  then,  would  we  have?  Absolutism?  And,  if  absolu- 
tism, what  species?  .  .  .  dictator  .   .  .  a  despotism  or  an  oli- 
garchy? The  world  has  shown  strange  mutations ;  but  if  popular 
government  in  the  United  States  has,  among  other  effects,  so 
changed  the  political  tastes  and  affections  of  the  people  that 
they  come   to   prefer  the   absolute  role  of  a  monarch,   or   a 
privileged  class,  to  their  own,  of  all  its  mutations,  this  is  the 
strangest.8 
The  Daily  Richmond  Enquirer  was  delighted   to  be  able  to  quote 
from  a  speech  by  Thaddeus  Stevens  in  the  House  on  January   15, 
1867,  in  which  he  said:    "I  deny  that  this  government  has  ever  been 
a  republic.  I  deny  that  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  has  ever  been  a 


Clipped  by  Indianapolis  Daily  Herald,  April  5,  1867. 
October  3,  1867. 

July  1,  1867.  On  August  17,  it  tried  to  prove  its  point  by  saying:  "In  the 
direction  of  monarchy  it  is  very  rapid,  and  practically  we  have  five  kings, 
or  emperors,  in  the  Southern  States.  The  powers  they  exercise  are  those  of 
arbitrary  monarchs.  The  personal  display  which  distinguishes  them  is  that 
of  royal  sovereigns."  The  worst  one  of  all,  it  believed,  was  "King  Philip  H. 
Sheridan."  On  August  20,  it  editorialized  on  "Austria  and  the  United 
States"  and  "King  John  Pope,"  as  follows:  "From  the  rule  of  this  remorse- 
less tyrant  they  [Southerners]  would  have  to  take  shelter  under  the  aegis  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburgh,  and  find  in  Austria  a  liberty  denied  to  them  in 
the  United  States." 
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republic,  and  I  wish  this  Congress  would  take  it  in  hand  and  make 
it  a  republic."9 

II.     THE   NEW    SECTIONALISM;    A    PARTY 
REALIGNMENT    SUGGESTED 

Both  Radicals  and  Conservatives  agreed  that  the  war  did  not  allay 
sectionalism,  although  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  power  and 
in  the  alignment  of  the  sections.  "The  Southern  secession,"  said  the 
Republican  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette,  "has  not  relieved  the  United 
States  Senate  from  members  who  look  at  every  question  from  a  sec- 
tional standpoint,  so  narrow  that  they  cannot  see  any  interest  of  their 
particular  State  ...  in  any  branch  of  industry  or  trade,  that  is  not 
carried  on  within  her  boundaries.  .  .  ."10 

Sectionalism,  carried  to  the  point  of  secession,  had  brought  on  the 
war.  Yet  a  war  to  reduce  the  sectional  hostility  of  the  South  created 
more  sectionalism  in  that  area.  Many  Southern  editors  pointed  out 
that,  although  the  South  had  not  been  united  enough  to  win  the 
struggle,  extreme  post-war  measures  of  the  North  had  produced  a 
united  South — united  in  misery  against  Northern  oppression.  Said 
the  Charleston  Mercury:  "The  military  despotism  now  existing 
over  the  South,  will  have  its  effects  for  years,  perhaps  for  ages  to 
come.  It  is  steadily  breeding  a  unity  of  feeling  amongst  the  Southern 
people  against  the  Northern  people  as  their  persecutors  and  oppressors; 
and  a  unity  of  feeling  amongst  themselves  as  a  persecuted  and  op- 
pressed people."11 

"Rebel"  editors  pointed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  under 
Southern  rule  from  1776  to  1861.  Thus  the  Daily  Memphis  Avalanche: 

No  country,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  ever  so  prospered. 
It  became  a  giant  while  yet  in  its  early  infancy.  During  all  this 
period  .  .  .  though  the  country's  councils  were  led  and  guided 
by  Southern  statesmen  for  four-fifths  of  the  time,  and  though 
success  and  greatness  and  glory  attended  all  their  schemes  of 
administration,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  no  Southern 

9     Tanuary  17,  1867. 

10  "March  27,  1868. 

11  August  1,  1867.  On  May  16,  it  had  said:  "It  is  no  exaggeration,  to  say 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  since  the  war, 
more  than  the  war  itself,  has  intensified  this  sympathy  amongst  the  people 
of  these  States.  Kentucky,  who  refused  to  join  the  Southern  States  in  their 
late  struggle,  is  now  so  intensely  Southern  and  anti-Northern,  that  we  see 
it  vehemently  urged  by  some  of  the  Radical  press,  that  she  be  put  imme- 
diately under  military  control.  .  .  .  The  Southern  States  are  a  united  people. 
They  will  continue  naturally  in  cohesion,  from  their  common  memories, 
sufferings  and  persecutions.  No  other  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  have  such  elements  of  union  and  nationality." 
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statesman  ever  asked  for  an  enlargement  of  Federal  power  .  .  . 
[or  ever  thought  of]  stripping  any  rights  from  the  States.  .  .  .12 

Now  the  South  had  lost  its  preeminence  to  the  North.  The  Negro, 
Frederick  Douglass,  observed  and  described  this  transition  in  somewhat 
illiterate  spelling  but  with  complete  correctness: 

For  Sometime  yet  to  Come,  the  future  of  the  Colored  race, 
will  depend  more  upon  the  Sentements  and  opinions  of  the 
people  of  the  North  and  West  than  upon  those  of  the  South. 
The  Sceptre  has  passed  from  Verginia  and  the  law  from  be- 
tween her  feet.  The  loyal  North  &  West  must  Now  and  for 
Sometime  to  come  Control  not  only  the  destiny  of  the  Negro 
but  that  of  the  Nation.13 

In  short,  the  South  would  be  the  scenery  in  the  picture  while  the 
future  of  the  nation  was  decided  by  the  North  and  the  West.  There 
was,  however,  disagreement  as  to  which  of  the  latter  would  have 
more  to  say.  The  Cincinnati  Daily  Enquirer  thought  New  England 
would  be  foremost  because  that  section,  feeling  it  was  the  nation's 
lender,  was  pushing  the  reconstruction  program  for  New  England's 
selfish  purposes.  "The  West,  neither  in  the  province  of  its  political, 
nor  in  that  of  its  economic  interests,  knows  or  feels  that  the  South 
needs  to  be  reconstructed."14  This  paper  saw  the  unnatural  union  of 
the  industrial  East  with  the  agricultural  West  as  a  completely  unfair 
situation  because  the  bonded  debt  was  held  largely  in  the  East: 

The  West  are  the  debtor  States.  The  holders  of  the  bonds 
are  mainly  to  the  West  what  the  Irish  landlords  are  in  Ireland 
— an  absentee  class— drawing  their  income  largely  from  the 
hard  earnings  of  the  people,  and  spending  it  in  a  different 
part  of  the  country.  This  is  the  system  which  will  impoverish 
and  draw  from  the  West  its  very  life-blood.15 

Southern  thinkers  talked  of  the  possibility  of  a  West-South  alliance, 
since,  as  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Daily  Constitutionalist  said,  Northern 
common  men  had  been  hoodwinked;  they  had  fought  against  their 
best  customer  (the  South)  and  now  thousands  of  factory  laborers 
were  out  of  work:  ".  .  .  in  crushing  a  harmless,  so-called,  Southern 
aristocracy   they    have    saddled    themselves    with   a   spurious   Yankee 


January  26,  1867. 

Douglass  to  Underwood,  Rochester,  New  York,  November  14,  1866,  in  John 
C.  Underwood  MSS.  (Library  of  Congress). 
February  13,  1867. 

March  16,  1867.  For  more  on  this  point  see  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "The 
Political  Influence  of  the  Civil  War  Bonded  Debt  during  Johnson's  Ad- 
ministration" and  "Distribution  of  the  Civil  War  Interest-Bearing  Debt  with 
Present  Day  Implications,"  in  Susquehanna  University  Studies  (1944  and 
1945),  pp.  390-409  and  5-19  respectively. 
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article  which  contains  every  element  of  oligarchy  but  respectability." 
It  continued: 

New  England  squeezes  dry  whatever  is  worth  squeezing  at 
all,  and,  having  plundered  the  South,  as  much  as  possible,  she 
turns  her  rapacious  maw,  like  unto  the  daughter  of  the  horse- 
leech, upon  her  subjects  east  and  west.  As  in  the  past,  so  in  the 
present,  she  essays  her  favorite  scheme  of  piracy  through  the 
medium  of  infamous  tariffs.  .  .  .  Will  the  masses  of  the  North 
feed  upon  Mr.  SUMNER'S  treacle  forever,  while  Mr.  SUM- 
NER and  his  party  filch  their  very  farthings  away  and  make 
the  mighty  West  lie  forever  like  a  prone  giant,  at  the  feet  of 
of  the  idol  SHODDY?  .  .  .  There  is  a  Southern  aspect  to  this 
question  of  tariff,  this  question  of  Eastern  monopoly  and  West- 
ern serfdom,  which  the  West  would  do  well  to  consider.  It  is 
this:  Every  Southern  vote  kept  out  of  Congress  is  a  triumph 
for  the  East  and  a  disaster  for  the  West.16 

New  Englanders,  however,  were  less  sure  of  their  victory.  A  certain 
B.  J.  Williams,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  told  the  Middlesex  Demo- 
cratic Convention: 

Let  us  here  in  New  England  not  forget  that  our  relative 
power  in  the  Union  as  against  the  West  is  fast  diminishing;  al- 
ready her  power  in  Congress  votes  money  from  our  pockets  into 
those  of  her  people,  and  injuriously  affects  our  trade  and 
commerce.  If  the  doctrine  of  a  consolidated  government,  of  the 
destruction  of  the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  States  ...  is  to 
prevail,  what  reason  will  there  then  be  why  we  should  have 
our  twelve  Senators  in  the  Senate.  .  .?17 

The  Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller  (Radical),  observing  that  most 
of  the  Presidents  since  1828  had  been  from  the  West,  argued  that  the 
Westerners  were  still  "masters  of  the  situation."  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania might  get  a  President  once  in  a  while, 

.  .  .  but  as  to  New  England,  we  should  as  soon  expect  to  see 
a  Pope  of  Rome  elected  from  among  her  citizens  as  a  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  doubtful  if  she  will  ever  be  allowed 
to  see  one  of  her  sons  made  Vice  President.  .  .  .  Yankees  were 
born  to  obey,  not  to  have  even  the  chance  of  ruling.  It  has 
been  so  from  the  beginning,  and  it  will  be  so  to  the  end.  The 
South  and  Middle  States  kept  us  down  at  first.  Then  the  South 
and  West  combined  for  our  depression.  Now  the  West  is  strong 
enough  to  do  the  work  alone,  and  will  do  it.  It  is  sometimes 
said  the  sceptre  has  departed  from  the  East,  but  it  is  not  so, — 
the  East  never  had  the  sceptre  to  lose.18 

16     February  6,  1867. 

"     "Supplement,"  Boston  Post,  October  19,  1867. 

18     July  19,  1867. 
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Northerners  might  disagree  among  themselves  as  to  which  part  of 
their  section  now  ruled  the  country,  but  the  South  was  outside  the 
center  of  power.  That  much  was  certain. 

So  it  was  with  parties.  Since,  sectionally  speaking,  the  South  was 
without  the  pale,  the  Southern  political  party — the  Democratic  party 
— was  without  the  pale,  too.19  Moreover,  conflict  for  control  existed 
within  the  Republican  party,  just  as  there  was  conflict  between  the 
two  sections  (West  and  East)  which  together  formed  the  chief  con- 
stituencies of  that  party.  Radicals,  it  was  seen,  were  elbowing  the 
older  Lincoln  men  out.  This  fact  was  clear  to  the  American  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times.  He  said:  "The  old  leaders  of  the 
republicans  have  not  been  only  deposed,  but  cast  out  of  the  very 
ranks  of  the  party.  The  older  political  men  do  not  know  whither  they 
are  being  driven.  They  look  upon  the  present  bloodless  but  momentous 
revolution  with  mingled  distrust  and  bewilderment.  .  .  ."20  Lincoln 
men  would  continue  to  desert  the  Radical  Republican  party;  as  is 
well  known,  many  joined  the  Democrats  and,  later,  most  of  them  went 
into  the  Liberal  Republican  movement  of  1872. 

Numerous  observers  insisted  (although  Republican  leaders  did  not) 
that  the  party  ought  to  find  new  issues,  now  that  slavery  had  been 
abolished  and  secession  defeated.  For,  said  the  New  York  Times,  "No 
sectional  party  can  long  remain  in  possession  of  national  power."  The 
Republican  program  of  freeing  the  slave,  enfranchising  the  Negro, 
saving  the  Union,  and  berating  the  Copperheads,  was  played  out, 
declared  the  Times,  which  continued  its  thought  in  the  following 
words:  "The  people  have  no  time  for  recollections;  they  demand 
action  in  the  present  and  future.  The  Republican  Party  must  not 
count,  therefore,  on  maintaining  itself  in  power  by  reminding  its 
opponents  of  their  past  transgressions  and  its  own  patriotic  conduct. 
It  must  show  itself  hereafter  to  be  much  wiser,  more  just,  more  patri- 
otic and  trustworthy  than  its  enemies,  as  it  has  been  hitherto;  and  that 
must  be  done  by  the  superior  wisdom  of  its  measures  and  its  policy."21 
These  were  wise  words,  but  party  leaders  would  not  believe  them  until 
much  later,  when,  in  the  election  of  1884,  Republicans  learned  that 
no  more  victories  could  be  wrung  out  of  the  "bloody  shirt." 


Southerners  were  aware  of  this  fact.  The  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  Febru- 
ary 13,  1867,  said:  "GURTH  was  not  more  completely  the  serf  of  CEDRIC, 
the  Saxon,  than  the  South  is  thus  made  the  serfs  of  one  of  the  political 
parties  which  assumes  the  reins  of  Government  and  dictates  laws  according 
to  its  own  ipse  dixit." 

Clipped  by  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  May  2,  1867. 
May  18,  1867. 
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There  was,  indeed,  a  feeling  that  both  parties  needed  reorganiza- 
tion and  rejuvenation  on  the  basis  of  new  issues.  Said  the  New  York 
Evening  Post:  "A  great  deal  of  dead  weight  has  been  gathered  about 
the  existing  parties;  they  were  formed  in  other  times  and  for  other 
issues  than  those  of  the  present.  .  .  .  Our  civil  war  was  a  tremendous 
revolution,  which  has  swept  away  a  mass  of  rubbish,  and  changed 
the  relations  of  antecedent  opinion.  The  late  formulas  no  longer  apply, 
and  the  parties  that  believed  in  them  are  only  semi-vital."  The  editor 
concluded  that  a  party  which  would  not  go  either  to  the  one  extreme 
of  centralism  or  the  other  extreme  of  state  rights  was  needed.22 

Many  possible  party  or  factional  alliances  were  broached  by 
those  who  thought  the  old  issues  should  be  abandoned  for  new  ones. 
The  demand  for  cheap  money  and  the  ill  will  in  the  West  against  the 
East's  ownership  of  most  of  the  bonded  debt  seemed  to  offer  the 
possibility  of  a  Democratic  liaison  between  cheap  money  men  of  the 
West  and  Democrats  of  the  South;  but  it  did  not  materialize.  Others 
suggested  an  alliance  between  President  Johnson's  following  in  the 
Republican  party  and  the  cheap  money  men  of  the  West.  Johnson 
hoped  that  he  could  unite  Republican  moderates  with  Democrats  of 
the  North  and  of  the  South  in  favor  of  a  middle-of-the-road  restoration 
policy,  but  failed.  The  crafty  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Republican  party  in  that 
state,  analyzed  the  political  situation  as  follows: 

The  fact  is  the  Union  party  [in  effect,  the  Republican  party] 
as  an  organization  is  rapidly  going  under.  Burnt  brandy  won't 
save  it.  The  President's  kind  forbearance  is  of  no  avail.  The 
work  of  distintegration  has  already  gone  too  far.  The  only 
practical  question  left  is  whether  the  impracticable  zealots  who 
seem  to  be  "instigated  by  the  Devil  and  fatally  bent  on  mis- 
chief" Shall  gobble  us  all  up  and  run  us  on  their  infernal  train 
to  national  perdition,  or  whether  fair  minded  men  will  assert 
their  independence  and  organize  a  party  on  the  basis  of  the 
President's  patriotic  policy  which  is  heartily  approved  by 
the  mass  of  people.  The  President  himself  can  best  give  us 
a  Solution  of  this  question.  He  must  sooner  or  later  accept 
the  fact  that  the  great  Union  party  has  fulfilled  its  mission 
— that  although  a  beneficial  institution  in  the  past  composed  of 
elements  that  were  in  many  respects  discordant,  it  cannot  con- 
tinue in  the  new  order  of  things  to  do  srood  in  the  future.23 


November  19,  1867. 

Lewis  D.  Campbell  to  Senator-elect  D.  P.   Patterson  of  Tennessee,  January 

22,  1866,  in  Andrew  Johnson  MSS.,  LXXXV,  8725   (Library  of  Congress). 
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A  somewhat  similar  attitude  was  taken  by  one  C.  G.  Baylor  in  a 
letter  to  be  found  in  the  Papers  of  Benjamin  Butler: 

The  preservation  of  the  Great  Republican  party  in  tact,  un- 
til its  Grand  Mission  as  a  constitutional  Revolutionary  Party  is 
fully  realized  Should  be  the  object  of  us  all.  The  party  as  it 
Stands  is  composed  of  Conflicting  elements,  which  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Some  engrossing,  popular  Cohesive  principle,  must  of, 
necessity  weaken  &  distract  it.  Disunion,  Slavery  and  Suffrage 
being  disposed  of,  what  issue  remains?24 

However,  in  spite  of  underlying  rumbles,  the  Republicans  did  not 
take  on  a  new  program.  Cheap  money  men  were  kept  from  controlling 
either  party;  and  the  union  of  moderates,  which  Johnson  tried  to 
forge,  foundered  before  it  got  started.  The  grip  of  the  victorious 
Radicals,  for  the  time  being,  was  too  strong. 

III.      SUPREMACY  OF   THE   FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT 
OVER  THE   STATES 

There  was  little  disagreement  between  Radicals  and  Conservatives 
on  the  point  that  states  had  declined  as  the  general  government  had 
grown.  Both  admitted  that  the  triumph  of  the  North  made  the  states 
subservient — even  to  the  point  where  some  of  them  became  adminis- 
trative districts  under  the  Washington  government.  The  only  difference 
between  their  reactions  was  that  Radicals  believed  such  a  consumma- 
tion was  one  of  the  noblest  results  of  the  war,  while  Conservatives  felt 
that  it  was  not  only  unconstitutional  but  an  achievement  least  to  be 
commended.  John  W.  Forney  of  Pennsylvania,  a  wheel  horse  of  Radi- 
cal opinion,  stated  it  plainly  as  follows:  "This  Government  is  a  con- 
solidated nationality;  not  a  league  or  confederation.  It  was  created 
by  the  people,  and  is  independent  of  the  States.  It  must  compel  the 
States  to  have  republican  forms  of  Government,  and  to  guarantee 
them  when  made;  and  it  follows,  as  a  necessity,  that  the  form  guaran- 
teed cannot  be  changed  without  the  permission  of  the  guarantors."25 
Forney  was  not  only  applauding  the  overturning  of  ten  Southern  state 
governments  by  the  military  laws,  but  demanding  that  "rebel" 
governments,  such  as  those  in  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  be  taken  over 
by  the  federal  government  as  well.  This  was  carrying  the  theory  of 
nationalism  further  than  most  Radicals  would  carry  it,  for,  while  they 
believed  that  the  rebellion  justified  extreme  measures  by  the  North 
over  the  Confederate  states,  they  could  hardly  stomach  reconstruction 
of  states  which  had  never  seceded.  Forney,  however,  was  not  be  held 


March  26,  1867,  in  Benjamin  Butler  MSS.  (Library  of  Congress). 
Washington  Chronicle,  quoted  by  New  York  Times,  July  5,  1867. 
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back  by  such  squeamishness.  "We  are  satisfied,"  said  he,  that  the  new 
Constitution  of  Maryland,  which  had  overthrown  the  system  whereby 
those  who  had  aided  the  rebellion  were  disfranchised,  "will  be  pro- 
nounced non-Republican  in  form,  and  as  there  was  no  permission 
given  to  Maryland,  to  change  the  form  of  Government  guaranteed 
in  1789,  and  several  changes  have  been  made  since  that  time  without 
submission  to  the  guarantor,  for  authority  to  go  into  operation,  we 
expect  that  self-styled  'free  and  independent  State',  to  be  proclaimed 
to  be  in  a  state  of  constitutional  anarchy."26 

The  problem  was  involved  in  the  conflicting  theories  held  by 
the  victors  on  reconstruction — theories  which  ran  from  that  of  John- 
son's "suspended  animation"  to  Sumner's  "state-suicide"  to  Steven's 
"conquered  provinces."  Perhaps  the  attitude  of  most  Radicals  is  best 
represented  by  Senator  Lyman  Trumbull  of  Illinois  whose  theory  was: 

The  State  governments  were  destroyed  by  the  rebellion;  but 
the  legal  authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  States,  was 
never  destroyed.  The  hostile  State  governments  .  .  .  were  in 
turn  overthrown  and  conquered  by  the  United  States.  This 
left  those  States  without  State  governments  of  any  kind.  .  .  . 
The  United  States,  did  destroy  the  hostile  State  governments, 
which  had  been  established,  and  thereupon,  in  the  absence  of 
any  legitimate  State  governments,  became  invested,  as  con- 
queror, with  the  powers  belonging  to  the  State  governments; 
and  it  is  under  this  power,  as  conqueror,  that  Congress  assumes 
to  control  by  military  power  the  local  affairs  of  such  States, 
and  to  regulate  suffrage  therein.27 
Whatever  the  theory,  the  Southern  state  governments  were  overturned 
and  federal  authority  was  made  supreme  over  them. 

This  condition  of  affairs  was  anathema  to  all  Conservatives.  For 
instance,  the  Daily  National  Intelligencer  believed  that  the  military 
reconstruction  scheme  was  "destructive,  because  it  wholly  impairs  the 
sovereign  character  of  State  governments,  under  the  Constitution  .  .  . 
absolutely  destroys  State  authority  in  the  matter  of  suffrage  and  eligi- 
bility of  persons  to  hold  office."28  In  fact,  most  Conservatives,  North 
and  South,  looked  with  nostalgia  to  the  past — when  a  sizable  portion 
of  the  country  believed  that  the  states  were  paramount  over  the  gen- 
eral government — and  could  not  envisage  any  other  kind  of  Union. 

28  Washington  Chronicle,  quoted  by  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  July  3,  1867. 
The  capital  "R"  in  the  Word  "Republican,"  as  used  by  Forney,  is  signifi- 
cant. Radicals  believed  that  the  only  form  of  republican  government  which 
was  guaranteed  to  the  states  by  the  Constitution  was  a  government  domi- 
nated by  a  Republican  party. 
Speech  printed  by  Charleston  Mercury,  September  10,  1867. 

28     February  22,  1867. 
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The  New  Orleans  Times  brought  up  the  question  of  the  purposes 
of  the  war:  "We  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  the 
war  was  waged  by  the  North  ostensibly  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union,  and  by  the  South  for  the  establishment  of  independence;  and 
that  it  was  decided  by  the  result  of  the  contest  that  the  former  was 
the  superior  in  physical  force,  and  therefore  the  South  failed  to  estab- 
lish independence.  Nothing  more."  This  paper,  and  many  others, 
demanded  the  full  restoration  of  the  old  doctrine  of  state  rights:  "In 
the  South  the  exercise  thereof  [state  rights]  is  temporarily  suspended. 
Their  annulment  would  be  fatal  to  the  constitutional  union.  At  this 
moment,  in  every  Northern  State,  they  are  relied  on  as  a  shield 
against  Federal  aggression.   .   .   ,"29 

Though  the  Radical  doctrine  of  federal  supremacy  was  the  domi- 
nant one,  there  were  some  weak  places  in  the  reasoning  behind  it. 
Conservatives  proceeded  to  find  them.  The  Daily  National  Intelli- 
gencer, for  instance,  said  that  if  the  Johnson-restored  states  were  illegal, 
all  laws  passed  by  them  were  illegal,  and  therefore  the  anti-slavery 
(thirteenth)  amendment  must  be  reenacted.30  The  Hartford  Times 
asked:  "How  shall  Congress,  which  was  created  by  the  States,  rebuild 
the  States  which  made  it,  after  destroying  them?"31  The  radical 
Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette  had  one  answer:  ".  .  .  if  Mr.  JOHNSON 
calls  it  unconstitutional  for  Congress  to  set  aside  his  illegal  creations 
of  State  Governments,  what  condemnation  does  he  pronounce  on  his 
arbitrary  act  in  overthrowing  all  the  regular  governments  of  the  con- 
quered States?"32  Jefferson  Davis  later  wrote  that  Lincoln's  attempt 
to  reestablish  state  governments  was  "a  fatal  subversion  of  the  Consti- 
tution" and  that  to  "admit  a  State  under  such  a  government  is  en- 
tirely unauthorized,  revolutionary,  subversive  of  the  Constitution,  and 
destructive  of  the  Union  of  States."33 

The  London  Post  declared :  "There  is  now  a  wide-spread  impression 
that  the  American  Constitution  is  irrevocably  lost,  and  that  the 
American  Union,  as  once  known,  has  forever  passed  away."  It  added 
that  Congress  was  usurping  all  the  powers  of  government.34  This  was 
simply  another  way  of  saying  that,  beginning  with  Lincoln  and  carry- 

29  September  11,  1867. 

30  July  19,  1867. 

31  Quoted  by  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  July  9,  1867. 

32  January  22,  1868. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the   Confederate   Government,    (N.Y.    and   London, 
1958),  II,  293,  310. 

34     Clipped  by  St.  Louis  Daily  Missouri  Republican,  October  4,  1867. 
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ing  on  into  the  post-war  period,  a  new  union — some  people  called  it  a 
new  nation — was  being  created. 

Whether  this  new  union  or  new  nation  was  seen  as  good  or  bad 
depended  upon  the  political  complexion  of  the  commentator.  Con- 
federate sympathizers35  like  the  Charleston  Mercury,  of  course  con- 
sidered the  Union  dissolved:  "The  'new  nation'  which  shall  destroy 
the  Union,  and  consign  the  United  States  to  a  central  despotism — 
will  only  be  the  fitful  glare  of  the  Borealis,  which  leaves  the  world 
darker  than  ever."36  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  told  Marcus  M. 
("Brick")  Pomeroy  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  that  the  "Great  American 
Revolution  of  1861"  produced  an  "imperialistic  despotism."37 

Radicals  had  no  such  fears.  They  believed  in  the  new  nation  and 
in  subjecting  the  states  to  it.  Governor  William  G.  Brownlow,  in  his 
inaugural  address  to  the  reconstructed  Radical  Legislature  of  Tennes- 
see, sang  a  paean  of  nationalism  and  centralism  as  against  sectionalism 
and  state  rights.  His  words  are  significant: 

I  hold  that,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
there  can  be  but  one  SOVEREIGN  AUTHORITY,  and  that 
all  State  Sovereignties  are  subordinate.  Hence,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  men  who  are  alarmed  at  the  powers  assumed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  this  time,  regarding  them  as  a  departure 
from  former  precedents.  ...  I  am  the  advocate  of  a  concen- 
trated Federal  Government;  or  if  more  acceptable  to  the  fas- 
tidious, of  a  Strong  Central  Government,  able  to  maintain  its 
dignity,  to  assert  its  authority,  and  to  crush  out  any  rebellion 
that  may  be  inaugurated.  ...  I  have  never  been  a  Sectional, 
but  at  all  times  a  National  man.  .  .  .38 


It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  a  very  few  former  rebels — just  enough  to  make 
the  exception  prove  the  rule — were  realistic  enough  to  admit  what  most 
others  would  not.  Thus  Gen.  Jeff  Thompson  said  to  Geo.  D.  Prentice:  "The 
Confederate  Government  wiped  out  States  rights  the  first  year  of  its  ex- 
istence— a  bloody  war  wiped  out  slavery  and  wiped  out  the  Confederacy, 
so  they  are  obsolete  ideas."  He  reasoned,  therefore,  that  the  South  should 
accept  the  results  of  the  war  (Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette,  June  27,  1867). 
December  14,  1867.  Compare  Daily  Richmond  Enquirer,  May  31,  1867. 
Letter  printed  in  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer,  January  23,  1867.  See  also, 
"The  Constitution  or  a  Single  Despot?"  and  "The  Madness  of  Power"  in 
the  New  Orleans  Crescent,  January  24  and  25,  1867.  Said  the  Charleston 
Mercury  (December  13,  1867)  of  the  new  Union:  "Such  a  Union, — a 
terrible  tempestuous  despotism, — they  are  not  such  fools  as  to  suppose,  can 
co-exist  with  free  government  at  the  North.  .  .  .  There  will  be  but  one  right 
left  to  the  once  proud  and  free  people  of  the  United  States — the  right  to 
fight." 

Speech  in  Nashville  Daily  Times  and  True  Union,  April  6,  1865.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post,  November  20,  1867,  asking  "Are  we  a  nation?", 
answered :  "It  is  a  new  creature,  a  living  product,  a  synthesis  not  an 
amalgamation,  a  chemical  compound  and  not  a  mechanical  weld."  The 
New  York  Herald,  October  8,  1867,  asserted  that  "the  republic  of  1861  is 
not  to  be  recognized  in  the  republic  of  1867." 
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The  first  plank  of  the  Ohio  Republican  platform  upon  which  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes  ran  for  Governor  stated  that  ".  .  .  one  of  the  great 
lessons  of  the  war  is  that  the  American  people  are  a  nation,  and 
not  merely  a  confederacy  of  sovereign  and  independent  States."39 
And  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard  declared:  "The  old  Union 
we  do  not  want  restored.  It  was  an  infamous  bargain  between  aris- 
tocracy and  a  pretended  democracy.  .  .  ."40  Some  extremists  even 
objected  to  denominating  the  government  as  federal.  The  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette,  after  arguing  for  a  week  that  the  general 
government  was  national  and  not  federal,  said:  "If  this  is  a  Federal 
Government,  secession  may  be  asserted  as  a  right,  for  in  the  nature 
of  things  each  State  must  be  its  own  judge  when  another  State  or 
the  General  Government  has  violated  the  federal  league,  and  however 
wrongfully  asserted  no  one  can  question  its  judgment,  and  thus  a 
State  may  at  any  moment  throw  off  the  Federal  Union."41 

IV.     DECLINE    IN    PRESIDENTIAL    POWER 

War  requires  unity  of  purpose  and  centralization  of  responsi- 
bility; hence  the  Presidency,  during  the  Civil  War,  was,  in  the  words 
of  the  New  York  Nation,  "armed  with  almost  absolute  power."42 
The  conflict  between  President  Johnson  and  Congress  led  to  the  rapid 
demobilization  of  the  Presidency,  until,  as  the  New  York  Herald 
expressed  it,  the  Chief  Executive  was  in  the  same  position  as  was 
Charles  I  on  the  eve  of  his  surrender  to  Parliament  and  Louis  XVI 
when  he  was  stopped  at  Varennes.  The  same  paper  predicted  that 
this  trend  would  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  executive,  just  as  hap- 


Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopaedia  and  Register  of  Important  Events  of  the 
Year  1867  .  .  .  ,  VII  (N.Y.,  1872),  604.  Governor  James  L.  Orr,  in  his 
message  to  the  Radical  constitutional  convention  of  South  Carolina,  ad- 
mitted the  same  fact:  "The  doctrine  of  State  rights,  as  taught  in  South 
Carolina,  has  been  exploded  by  the  war.  The  allegiance  of  the  citizen,  ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  the  controversy,  is  due  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  to  the  State."  This  was  a  remarkable  admission 
from  a  Conservative  remnant  of  Johnson's  attempt  at  restoration  (ibid., 
1868,  p.  693).  Orr's  words  are  almost  literally  repeated  in  an  editorial  of 
General  Joseph  Hawley,  in  the  Hartford  Evening  Press,  clipped  by  Atlanta 
Daily  Intelligencer,  February  16,  1867. 

February  23,  1867.  Said  S.  S.  Cox  of  New  York  in  the  House  on  March  8, 
1870:  "We  are  no  longer  a  federation.  The  Constitution  as  a  federate  bond 
is  almost  obsolete.  Congress  is  a  despotic  majority,  reckless  of  boundaries 
and  rights,  ruling  with  iron  scepter  a  territorial  domain.  Municipal  inde- 
pendence and  local  self-government  are  captive,  subject,  gone.  .  .  .  Our 
States  have  touched  the  lower  deep  of  humiliation  and  indignity.  They 
depend  for  existence  or  non-existence  on  the  fiat  of  Congress,  or  rather  on 
the  whim  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Benjamin  F.  Butler]." 
(Congressional  Globe,  41  Cong.  2  Sess.,  pp.  1766-1767). 
July  31,  1867.  See  also  "State  Sovereignty,  Mental  Anarchy"  on  August  3. 
January  17,  1867. 
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pened  during  the  Puritan  Revolution.43  Practically  everyone  agreed 
— so  rapid  was  the  decline  of  Presidential  power — that  a  revolution 
was  in  process.  "At  this  moment,"  said  the  St.  Louis  Daily  Missouri 
Republican  (Radical),  "so  little  remains  of  the  institution  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  that  the  relinquishment  of  it  by 
Mr.  JOHNSON  .  .  .  would  now  be  to  him  little  more  than  a 
formality,  since  not  much  beyond  the  name  and  the  salary  are  left 
in  his  hands."44  The  Radical  Cincinnati  Commercial  believed  Presi- 
dential weakness  and  Congressional  strength  were  to  be  applauded: 

President  JOHNSON  is  so  completely  in  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, that  the  difference  between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Government,  that  has  so  long  delayed 
reconstruction  has  ceased  to  be  formidable.  Rebels  no  longer 
depend  upon  the  President.  Congress  is  the  Government  as  the 
case  stands.  The  President  does  not  propose  to  resist  Congress 
by  force.  He  does  not  dispute  its  constitutionality.  He  has  the 
pleasure  of  executing  as  laws  the  bills  that  he  vetoes.  He  could 
be  impeached  and  removed  with  ease,  and  would  be  if  he  were 
guilty  of  violence.45 

How  had  such  pusillanimity  come  to  be?  The  first  step  downward 
was,  perhaps,  the  decrease  in  prestige  which  Johnson  suffered  when 
the  Radicals  refused  to  admit  his  Southern  Representatives  and 
Senators.  "The  second  step  in  JOHNSON's  fall  [according  to  one 
editor]  is  still  more  decisive.  It  is  by  the  passage  of  the  Tenure  of 
Office  Bill,  which  makes  him  the  creature  of  the  Senate.  All  his  own 
Secretaries  are  now  officers  of  the  Senate,  with  whom  they  have 
always  sympathized,  and  will  hereafter  obey.  The  President  can  not 
govern  without  them,  and  he  can  not  change  them."46  Then  came 
Congressional  offensives  like  the  reconstruction  measures;  also  the 
Army  appropriation  law  of  March  2,  1867,  whose  second  clause  pro- 
vided that  all  Presidential  orders  must  go  through  the  hands  of  the 
General  of  the  Army  who  was  not  removable  without  Senatorial  con- 
sent.47 This  restriction  was  a  severe  attack  upon  the  President's  con- 
stitutional authority  to  be  head  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  It  led  to  the 
well-known  clash  between  General  of  the  Army  Grant  and  President 
Johnson  over  the  removal  of  General  P.  H.  Sheridan.  Said  Grant  to 
Johnson:    "It    is    unmistakably    the    expressed    wish    of    the    country 

43  January  25,  1867,  and  March  24.  1868. 

44  March  24,  1868.  and  August  19,  1867. 
"     March  25,  1867. 

w     Editorial  by  William  M.  Corry,  in   West  and  South,  clipped  by  Cincinnati 

Commercial,  March  14,  1867. 
47     National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,   September   7,    1867. 
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that  General  Sheridan  should  not  be  removed  from  his  present  com- 
mand [of  the  Third  Military  District].  This  is  a  republic  where  the 
will  of  the  people  is  the  law  of  the  land.  I  beg  that  their  voice  may 
be  heard."  Thus  did  the  General  of  the  Army  beard  the  head  of  the 
Army.  Johnson  could  only  reply:  "This  is  indeed  a  republic,  based, 
however,  upon  a  written  constitution.  That  constitution  is  the  com- 
bined and  expressed  will  of  the  people;  and  their  voice  is  law  when 
reflected  in  the  manner  which  that  instrument  prescribes."48 

The  third  military  law  of  July  19,  1867,  took  even  more  power 
from  the  President;  indeed  the  Daily  National  Intelligencer  called  it 
"a  bill  dissolving  the  Republic."  That  journal  continued  in  the  same 
vein:  "These  bills  abolish  the  Executive  office.  ...  If  this  bill 
becomes  such  a  law  as  Mr.  Johnson  will  feel  himself  bound  to 
execute,  he  must  become  the  Executive  of  his  own  displacement 
.  .  .  ."49  Wendell  Phillips,  in  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  ad- 
mitted that  the  law  "took  from  the  Executive  one-third  or  one-quarter 
of  its  power.  Unnoticed  by  the  public,  it  is  the  beginning  of  a 
momentous  and  most  beneficial  change  in  our  government.  The  Legis- 
lative, representing  the  people,  is  gaining  on  the  Executive,  which 
represents  the  government;  as  the  House  of  Commons  has  gradually 
absorbed  the  Peers  and  Throne."50 

The  paring  of  the  Chief  Magistrate's  authority  placed  Johnson  in 
an  anomalous  position.  His  organ,  the  Daily  National  Intelligencer, 
asked  "What,  then,  is  the  President's  duty?"  and  added: 

He  has  solemnly  sworn  to  execute  faithfully  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  pre- 

48  Charleston  Mercury,  August  30,  1867.  Said  the  Detroit  Post  (Radical), 
clipped  by  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  September  14,  1867:  "By  impli- 
cation and  intent,  the  law  gives  General  Grant  power  to  resist  the  President 
in  precisely  such  a  case  as  the  present,  but  not  in  direct  terms.  It  places 
in  General  Grant's  power  the  privilege  of  insubordination,  if  he  chooses  to 
accept  the  responsibility.  ...  It  tells  the  General,  that  if  a  crisis  shall  arise 
such  that  you  think  best  to  disobey  the  President,  the  President  shall  be 
powerless  to  punish  you,  unless  the  Senate  thinks  you  deserve  punishment. 
In  short,  it  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  the  General,  without  imposing  upon 
him  a  duty.  .  .  .  For  a  bold,  ambitious  General,  trained  in  political  as  well 
as  military  tactics,  this  law  furnishes  a  splendid  opportunity.  Such  a  man, 
by  refusing  to  obey  the  President's  recent  orders,  and  planting  himself  upon 
this  law,  could  practically  have  made  himself  master  of  the  situation,  and 
dictator  over  reconstruction  during  the  recess  of  Congress;  and,  in  this,  sure 
of  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  people,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  Congress 
and  the  country.  .  .  .  Such  a  man  General  Grant  is  not." 

49  July  9,  1867.  The  third  military  reconstruction  act  of  July  19,  1867,  took 
from  the  President  and  gave  to  the  five  Generals  authority  to  make  final 
decisions  on  registration  matters.  It  meant  that  Radical  Generals  would 
register  every  Negro  and  refuse  to  enfranchise  as  many  whites  as  possible. 

60     July  27,  1867. 
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serve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution.  There  are  fourteen 
volumes  of  statutes  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  but  if  enactments 
exist  which  forbid  him  to  execute  their  provisions,  by  direction 
or  implication,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  be  laws.  ...  If 
enactments  purporting  to  be  in  force  in  the  United  States  as 
laws  of  the  land,  yet  which  cannot  be,  because  not  executable 
by  the  only  executive  which  can  execute  a  law  .  .  .  nobody 
can  pretend  to  doubt  what  the  case  is,  [and]  what  the  Presi- 
dent's duty  is.  .  .  .51 

The  New  York  Herald  suggested  that  Johnson  should  accept  the  fact 
that  the  government  had  been  changed  to  the  cabinet  form,  and  that 
he  should  act  in  the  capacity  of  prime  minister  or  resign.  It  went  on: 

If  Mr.  Johnson  could  only  see  that  his  position  was  little 
more  than  that  of  Prime  Minister,  though  by  name  known  as 
President  of  the  republic,  and  would  act  upon  the  precedents  of 
history,  as  we  find  them  in  the  English  Revolution  of  1688, 
when  the  Prime  Minister  succumbed  to  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  as  expressed  by  the  Parliament  .  .  .  [he  would  long 
ago  have  given  in  to  Congress].52 

The  impotence  of  the  President  in  the  face  of  Secretary  of  War 
E.  M.  Stanton's  refusal  to  resign  brought  this  comment  from  a  contact 
man  for  the  Administration  in  Connecticut: 

The  revolution  so  rapidly  going  on  is  more  deadly  to  our 
free  institutions  than  that  of  Jeff  Davis  with  his  bayonets  in  the 
field;  and  catching  the  spirit  of  the  times — or  rather  leading, 
aiding  and  abetting  the  work,  a  Cabinet  officer  has  the  Sub- 
lime impudence  to  declare  that  he  will  not  comply  with  the 
President's  request  when  he  asks  him  to  retire  from  his  coun- 
sels!53 

The  Nation  asserted  that  "the  ignominious  overthrow  of  the  President 
by  Congress  is  not  a  political  revolution,  but  the  effect  of  a  rapid 
development  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  Constitution."54  The 
National  Anti-Slavery  Standard  was  willing  to  carry  the  tendency  to  its 
logical  extreme.  On  February  29,  1868,  it  printed  a  three-column 
memorial  petitioning  Congress  to  abolish   the   Presidency  entirely. 

To  any  reader  who  granted  the  original  premises  of  the  Standard's 
anti-Presidential  thrust,  the  petition  had  plausibility,  cogency,  and  con- 
cinnity.  The  arguments  ran  as  follows:  (1)  the  Presidency  is  a  copy 
of  royalty,  therefore  it  is  unrepublican;  (2)  it  is  anti-democratic  in 
its  very  nature;    (3)    it  exists  because  of  an  outworn  theory  of  the 

61  July  18,  1867. 

62  January  24,  1867. 

53     A.  E.  Burr  to  Gideon  Welles,  Hartford.  August   7.   1867,   in  Welles  MSS.. 

LXIII,  31630  (Library  of  Congress). 
64     Quoted  by  New  Orleans  Times,  September  27,  1867. 
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partitioning  of  powers;  (4)  it  has  been  constantly  a  growing  danger 
to  the  republic;  and  (5)  it  aids  in  corruption  and  misgovernment.  The 
signers  demanded  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would  transfer 
all  executive  functions  to  "an  Administrative  Commission"  or  "Con- 
gregational Ministry,"  chosen  by  Congress.  Such  a  scheme,  if  tried 
out,  would  have  justified  the  ceaseless  cry  of  the  former  Vice  President 
of  the  Confederacy,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  that  the  government  had 
become  a  representative  despotism,  without  any  constitutional  restric- 
tions upon  Congress  whatever.55 

The  attempt  to  remove  the  President  was  another  indication  of 
the  rising  power  of  the  legislative  branch.  Johnson's  utter  helplessness, 
should  the  impeachment  proceedings  succeed,  was  admitted  by  many 
of  his  supporters.  "If  he  should  then  [after  conviction]  attempt  a 
tardy  stand,"  said  J.  L.  O'Sullivan,  a  former  minister  to  Portugal, 
"the  result  would  be  the  spectacle  of  himself  &  Davis  on  the  Same 
Scaffold,  with  ulterior  Consequences  Stretching  into  the  indefinite 
future  infinitely  worse  than  even  that — the  South  a  Poland,  the  Con- 
stitution a  farce,  the  Union  a  Consolidated  Central  government 
doomed  inevitably,  after  a  certain  period  of  misgovernment,  corrup- 
tion, confusion  &  anarchy,  to  the  fate  of  all  past  Experiments  of 
violent  consolidated  democracies,  Caesarism  as  the  last  refuge  of  a 
weary  and  disenchanted  people."56 

V.     CONGRESS    AN    ELECTIVE    DESPOTISM; 
CONSTITUTION   OVERTHROWN 

All  Conservatives  agreed  that  the  war  had  seriously  affected  the 
government  by  changing  the  Congress's  place  in  the  system  of  things. 
Thus  the  Indianapolis  Daily  Herald  said:  "Our  Government  during 
the  past  six  years  has  been  revolutionized.  The  will  of  Congress,  in- 
stead of  the  Constitution,  has  become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."57 
The  New  York  Times  put  it  this  way:  ".  .  .  the  Constitution  ad  hoc 
has  been  repealed,  abolished,  annulled,  by  act  of  Congress."  The 
"will  of  Congress"  it  continued,  "became  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  provisions  and  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution  vanished  in 
its  presence.  .  .  .  The  rebellion  and  the  war  have  revolutionized  our 
government.  We  are  not  living  now  under  the  Constitution  of  1789, 
but  under  an  unwritten  Constitution  which  represents  the  national 
will  as  embodied  in  the  action  of  Congress."58 


A  Constitutional  View  of  the  Late  War  between  the  States,  II    (Philadel- 
phia, 1870),  688  ff. 

J.  L.  O'Sullivan,  at  Paris,  to  D.  M.  Leatherman,  of  Tennessee,  October  18, 
1866,  in  Johnson  MSS.,  CIV,  13269  (Library  of  Congress). 
March  23,  1867. 
March  18,  1867. 
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The  word  "revolution"  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  those  who  op- 
posed the  Radicals.  The  Cincinnati  Daily  Enquirer  compared  the 
"Onward  March  of  the  Revolutionary  Party"59  to  the  rise  of  the 
Jacobins;  and  the  New  York  Times  said:  "The  War  has  ended,  but 
the  Revolution  has  not."60  Former  Senator  Thomas  Ewing,  Sr.,  told 
his  son:  "The  Radicals  forget  that  we  are  bound  by  a  Constitution, 
they  argue  at  large  on  the  propriety  and  justice  of  what  they  require  as 
preliminary  to  the  admission  of  the  eleven  States  lately  in  Rebellion, 
but  admit  .  .  .  that  the  Constitution  stands  in  their  way."61  Regarding 
the  third  reconstruction  bill,  the  Daily  National  Intelligencer  said: 
"The  passage  of  this  bill  by  Congress  is  the  inauguration  of  a  revolu- 
tion most  fearful  in  its  consequences.  It  is  a  nullification  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  men  who  have  taken  an  oath  to  support  and  obey 
its  obligations.  It  is  an  absolute  abrogation  of  all  popular  rights,  of  all 
civil  liberty  in  ten  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  It  effectually  wipes  these 
States  out  of  existence."62 

Southerners  again  brought  up  the  old  Calhoun  argument  about 
the  despotism  of  majorities.  "The  Government  of  the  country," 
averred  the  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  "is  now  virtually  in  the  hands 
of  a  majority.  Their  law  is  supreme.  Their  edicts  are  without  effective 
appeal.  The  late  revolution  has  resulted,  on  the  part  of  the  North, 
in  an  entire  change  in  the  character  of  the  Government."63  At  another 
time  that  journal  said:  "The  war  has  not  only  subdued  the  South, 
but  conquered  the  Constitution  itself."64  In  reference  to  majority 
and  minority  rights,  the  Daily  Memphis  Avalanche  compared  ante- 
bellum and  post-bellum  conditions: 

The  complaint  of  the  South  [before  1861]  was  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  fathers  was  negatived  by  a  Northern  majority 
in  Congress.  The  South  regarded  the  Constitution  as  the  only 

53     Tanuary  16,  1867. 

00  October  9,  1867. 

01  Thomas  Ewing,  Sr.,  to  Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  September  12, 
1866,  in  Thomas  Ewing  Papers,  XVIII,  5903  (Library  of  Congress).  Ewing 
speaks  of  eleven  states  instead  of  ten  because  he  is  thinking  of  Tennessee, 
which  received  individual  treatment  by  Congress,  and  was  not  included  in 
the  reconstruction  laws  of  1867. 

03  July  20,  1867.  On  September  16,  it  asked:  "WHO  ARE  THE  TRAI- 
TORS?" and  added:  "The  whole  reconstruction  scheme  is  equal,  in  treas- 
onable essence  and  political  crime,  to  the  late  rebellion  itself.  It  is  in  a 
complete  perversion  of  the  legal  powers  of  die  legislature,  and  their  em- 
ployment in  a  grand  revolutionary  movement  which  not  only  contemplates 
the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional  system,  but  the  desposition  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  suppression  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  transfer  of  all  the  active 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  the  will  of  Congress." 

63     March  12,  1867.  See  also  March  8. 

"     March  29,  1867. 
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safeguard  for  the  minority.  It  was  made  to  protect  the  rights 
of   minorities.    Majorities   do  not  need   Constitutions.    If  they 
would  always  be  just  to  minorities,  they  would  need  no  laws, 
no  Constitutions  to  restrain  them.  But  it  is  because  majorities 
are   prone    to    oppress   minorities   that   Constitutions   or   legal 
restraints  become  necessary.   The   South  is  the  minority.   She 
invokes  the  air  of  the  Constitution.65 
In  the  same  vein  the  Daily  National  Intelligencer  asked  whether 
a  majority  had  "a  right  to  deprive  any  portion  of  the  people  of  this 
country  of  the  protection  of  the  law?"66  This  paper  even  charged  that 
"A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  present  Congress   have  invited 
the  President  to  unite  with  them  in  a  project  for  abolishing  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  States."  "Who  Dares/'  it  asked,  "revolutionize 
this  Republic  without  consulting  the  people?"67 

Foreigners  also  perceived  the  altered  constitutional  status  of  the 
Union.  Thus  the  London  Times  declared:  "The  bloodless  revolution 
in  the  [United  States]  government  which  we  are  now  witnessing 
has  lasted  long  enough  to  prove  that  the  Legislature,  when  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters,  can  freely  override  the  two  other  de- 
partments of  the  national  system,  and  ignore,  almost  without  challenge, 
the  constitutional  appliances  for  confining  it  within  a  limited  sphere."68 
Such  a  comment  was  undoubtedly  not  unwelcome  to  those  English- 
men who  had,  throughout  the  war,  hoped  for  a  Union  defeat;  now, 
after  the  Union  had  proved  its  ability  to  preserve  the  nation's  integrity, 
it  apparently  did  not  know  how  to  handle  the  victory  that  had  been 
won.  A  correspondent  from  Paris  to  the  French  Courier  of  New 
York  City  adverted  to  the  same  theme  when  he  compared  Congress 
to  the  French  Convention  of  1793:  "Whatever  may  come  of  it, 
these  changes  ...  by  cold  revolutionists,  profoundly  grieve  the  friends 
of  republican  institutions,  who  can  no  longer  see  in  the  American 
Union  a  solution  for  civilization,  but  an  experiment  where  everything 
is  brought  in  question  after  three-quarters  of  a  century."69 

Though  scored  by  Conservatives,  the  centralizing  tendencies  in 
the  so-called  post-war  revolution  were  defended  by  Radicals.  The 
latter  were  happy  to  agree  that  Congress  was  the  supreme  authority. 
So  said  the  New  York  Abendzeitung,  a  Radical  paper  speaking  for 
the  German  element:  "Just  so  plain  as  the  Koran  states,  there  is  only 


July  5,  1867. 

April  10,  1867. 

March  2,  1867. 

Clipped  by  Louisville  Journal,  October  3,  1867. 

M.  Gaillardet's  letter,  clipped  by  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  March   17, 

1868. 
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one  God,  just  so  plainly  states  the  Federal  Constitution  that  there 
is  only  one  sovereign  power,  and  that  this  power  is  the  people  repre- 
sented in  Congress."70 

Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  to  believe  that  the 
Congress  was  really  constitutional  as  long  as  it  excluded  the  Southern 
Representatives  and  Senators.  As  the  Daily  Memphis  Avalanche  de- 
clared: "THE  REBELLION,  according  to  Radical  theory,  has 
wrought  an  actual  dissolution  of  the  Union.  There  are  now  but 
twenty-seven  States  composing  this  Government."71  President  Johnson 
received  many  letters  advising  him  to  refuse  any  longer  to  recognize 
the  present  "Rump"  Congress  and  to  call  elections  for  a  new  legal 
one  from  all  the  states,  North  and  South.72  One  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Hugh  McCulloch's  friends,  who  urged  the  President  to 
call  a  new  Congress  into  being,  wrote:  "Now,  in  this  Country,  the 
will  of  the  people  to-day,  is  very  largely  the  Constitution  of  today."73 

VI.     SECESSION    DEFEATED    IN    WAR;    REVIVED 
IN  RECONSTRUCTION 

At  the  war's  end,  both  Northerners  and  Southerners  agreed  that 
the  two  doctrines  of  secession  and  state  rights  had  been  thoroughly 
defeated,  although — as  will  be  seen  shortly — Conservatives  made 
strange  use  of  Radical  Reconstruction  to  prove  that  secession  had 
been  right  after  all. 

The  Ohio  Conservative,  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  wrote  to  President 
Johnson's  son-in-law,  D.  P.  Patterson,  who  was  Senator-elect  from 
Tennessee,  that  the  "rebellion  has  been  put  down  and  the  idea  of 


Clipped  by  Cincinnati  Daily  Enquirer,  February  5,   1867.   Also  clipped  by 
St.  Louis  Anzeiger  des   Westens  and  St.   Louis  Daily  Missouri  Republican, 
February  2,  1867. 
March  11,  1867. 

For  example,  William  Alexander  to  Johnson,  Baltimore,  April  14,  1866,  in 
Johnson  MSS.,  XCIII,  10719  ff.:  "The  body  of  men  assembled  at  Wash- 
ington claiming  to  be  the  federal  Congress,  is  not  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  absence  of  other  members,  absent  by  their  own  or 
their  Constituents'  default,  it  might  rightfully  claim  to  be  a  quorum  of  the 
Congress.  .  .  .  But  when  that  quorum  assums  [sic],  of  its  majority's  might, 
the  arbitrary  power  to  exclude  from  participation  in  legislation,  the  mem- 
bers of  other  States  of  the  Union,  who  are  Seeking  admission,  and  without 
giving  to  their  Credentials  the  proper  direction  and  investigation,  and  for 
the  undisguised  purpose  of  Shaping  legislation  to  Suit  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  that  quorum  ...  a  very  different  question  is  presented ;  the  body 
then  ceases  to  be  a  quorum  .  .  .  becomes  a  revolutionary  body,  without  any 
Constitutional  legislative  authority  whatever,  and  whose  acts  are  of  no 
binding  force.  .  .  .  There  is  no  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  Session." 
See  also  Sam  Milligan  to  Johnson,  April  15,  1866,  in  Johnson  MSS., 
XCIII,  10733,  for  similar  ideas. 

A.  V.  Cole  to  Hugh  McCulloch,  New  York,  August  26,  1867,  in  McCulloch 
MSS.,  Ill,  6352  (Library  of  Congress). 
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Secession  crushed."74  The  Richmond  Daily  Whig  made  the  same 
point  in  the  following  words: 

The  sagacity  of  MR.  LINCOLN'S  cabinet  was  more  than 
a  match  for  the  dash  of  South  Carolina.  The  doctrine  of  all 
departments  of  the  government  during  the  war — the  doctrine 
of  the  War — was  the  nullity  of  secession — a  doctrine  of  such 
consummate  sagacity,  whatever  we  may  believe  of  its  sound- 
ness, as  to  rally  all  parties  in  the  unseceding  States,  and  render 
the  doctrine  prevalent,  and  secession  a  failure.  ANDREW 
JOHNSON  was  sagacious  enough  to  foresee  the  result,  and 
bold  enough  to  risk,  for  the  time,  all  that  men  generally  hold 
most  dear — home  and  fame — while  adhering  to  the  only  prin- 
ciple on  which  triumph  was  possible  or  plausibly  defensible.75 

Similarly,  John  H.  Reagan  in  his  Memoirs  maintained  that  the  war 
settled  the  question  of  the  right  of  secession  forever;  "hereafter,"  he 
thought,  "secession  would  mean  rebellion."76  J.  L.  O'Sullivan,  already 
quoted  in  another  connection,  conceded  that  "All  the  objects  for  which 
the  war  was  waged  by  the  North  have  been  fully  achieved.  The 
supremacy  of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution  has  been  vindicated 
with  such  triumphant  power  that  Secession,  whether  as  a  practical 
possibility  or  as  an  asserted  right,  is  now  forever  a  thing  of  the  past."77 

When  their  cause  was  finally  lost  in  1865,  Southerners  had  per- 
force to  accept  the  results  of  the  Union  victory;  on  the  other  hand, 
Northern  Conservatives — while  admitting  the  facts — were  enraged 
at  the  way  in  which  Union  aims  had  been  changed.  In  1862  the  War 
Democrats  and  other  non-Republicans  who  supported  Lincoln  watched 
bitterly  as  abolitionism  was  added  to  the  original  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  Union.  They  had  been  willing  to  fight  against  secession, 
and  so,  for  that  object,  joined  the  Federal  Army  in  large  numbers; 
but  they  had  not  been  willing  to  enlist  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid 
of  slavery.  Many  of  these  soldiers  considered  the  change  in  the  aims 
of  the  war — from  opposing  secession  to  opposing  secession  and  slavery 
— as  the  result  of  a  kind  of  conspiracy  concocted  without  their  con- 
sent when  they  were  already  in  the  Union  Army  and  helpless — 
short  of  desertion  or  treason — to  do  anything  about  the  matter. 

The  anti-Negro  attitude  of  many  Northern  Army  men  can  be 

74     Campbell  to  Patterson,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  January  22,  1866,  in  Johnson  MSS., 

LXXXV,  8725. 
15     December  12,  1867. 

76  John  H.  Reagan,  Memoirs.  .  .  .  ,  edited  by  W.  F.  McCaleb,  (N.Y.,  1906), 
p.  231. 

77  O'Sullivan  to  D.  M.  Leatherman,  Paris,  France,  October  18,  1866,  in  John- 
son MSS.,  CIV,  13269. 
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shown  by  their  letters  which  have  been  preserved.  In  grumbling 
about  conditions,  one  young  soldier  said:  "The  Emancipation  policy, 
too,  has  its  effect,  and  dampens  the  ardor  of  the  army  somewhat. 
Much  as  I  detest  desertion,  when  once  they  organise  Negro  Regiments, 
and  expect  me  to  fight  by  the  side  of  an  African,  I  will  either  desert, 
or  shout  niggers  instead  of  Rebels.  .  .  ."78  Another,  obviously  a 
Pennsylvania  German,  also  wrote  in  reference  to  low  morale: 
".  .  .  had  it  not  been  for  the  Negro  question,  it  would  be  all  right, 
but  I  hope  we  as  Soldiers  will  have  the  pleasure  to  Correct.  .  .  these 
infumel  abolitionists.  .  .  ."  He  said  again:  ".  .  .  we  have  to[o]  Many 
of  these  Black  hearted  abolitions  in  the  army."  His  bitterness  is 
evident  when  he  wrote:  "I  was  &  in  fact  all  of  us,  was  belied  & 
defraudet  when  we  enlistet  but  we  are  in  &  Cant  get  out  of  it."79 
This  unfair  deal,  as  War  Democrats  and  other  Conservatives  saw 
it,  remained  to  gall  them  as  veterans  after  the  war;  the  feeling  of 
having  been  "belied  &  defraudet"  was  well  expressed,  in  spite  of  the 
weak  spelling,  by  an  Indianian  in  a  letter  to  Senator  John  Sherman 
of  Ohio: 

It  is  Certainly  true,  that  when  our  first  Voluntirs  en- 
tered Service  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  not  over  one 
tenth  of  the  voting  population  of  the  United  States,  were  in 
favour  of  abolishing  Slavery,  by  any  act  of  the  Genl  govern- 
ment. The  talisman  by  which  they  were  brought  out,  and  Kept 
facing  the  enemy,  was  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Union;  and  they  were  induced  at  last,  to  look  with  Complac- 
ency upon  Mr.  Lincoln's  abolution  measures,  only  as  an 
exigency  of  the  war,  necessary  for  the  Suppression  of  an  un- 
righteous rebellion  against  the  lawful  authority  of  the  best 
governments.80 

A  similar  objection  was  voiced  by  Lewis  D.   Campbell,   in   the 
letter  quoted  above,  who,  when  he 

.  .  .  read  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  in 
which  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Union  party  voted  for  unre- 
stricted negro  suffrage  in  the  District,  I  have  this  moment  com- 
pleted, all  alone  in  my  office,  a  job  of  first  Class  cursing  that 
I  think  is  hard  to  beat!   .  .  .  the  Sumners  and  the  Stevenses 


"Civil   War  Letters   Concerning  Members  of  Co.   G,    147th   Reg.,   P-V.!.," 

edited  by  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  in  Susquehanna  University  Studies,  V  (May, 

1955),  189. 

"Some  Letters  Reflecting  the  Civil  War  Experiences  Of  Company  D.   76th 

Regiment,  P.V.I.,"  edited  by  William  A.  Russ.  Jr.,  in  ibid.,  V  (May,  1956). 

296,  293,  294. 

Wm.    J.   Ball  to  John   Sherman,  Terre  Haute,   October  21,    1867,   in    John 

Sherman  MSS.,  CXXIII,  28334  (Library  of  Congress). 
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tell  us  now  that  the  Union  was  dissolved  before  the  Union 
party  was  organized,  and  that  its  mission  was  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  black  man  and  disregard  those  of  the  white 
man.  I  say  this  is  a  lie.  Others  may  be  bamboozled  by  these 
wild  one-idea  fanatics  if  they  wish;  but  for  myself  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  thus  transferred  and  kicked  about  like  a  Sheep 
in  the  market  place.  I  protest  that  I  am  not  mutton  to  be 
skinned  and  gutted  and  hung  up  by  the  legs  on  a  hook  over 
Justice  Chase's  meat  block! 

The  change  in  war  aims,  from  that  of  stressing  preservation  of 
the  Union  to  that  of  abolitionism,  was  not  the  only  matter  which 
angered  the  Conservatives;  there  was,  additionally,  the  question, 
after  the  war,  whether  secession  had  been  wrong.  For,  said  many 
Democrats  and  moderates,  if  the  Radicals  might  evict  ten  states  from 
Congress,  was  that  not  justifying  the  claim  of  secessionists  that  they 
had  the  right  to  leave  the  Union  in  the  first  place?  The  disgust  was 
well  expressed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  P.  P.  Brown,  of  the  157th 
N.Y.  Volunteers,  who  told  Johnson: 

We  all  of  us  supposed  the  rebels  were  fighting  to  carry  their 
States  out  of  the  Union  and  we  were  fighting  to  prevent  them, 
and  when  the  Confederate  Armies  surrendered  last  spring, 
we  Supposed  we  had  Succeeded  most  triumphantly,  and  we 
never  ascertained  until  this  winter  that  we  had  failed,  that  the 
victory  was  not  with  us  but  with  our  enemies.81 

This  was  such  a  volte-face  as  to  be  an  anomaly  in  the  eyes  even 
of  some  Radicals.  Thus  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  a  Radical  sheet, 
said:  "Mr.  Stevens  [Representative  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania] 
says  there  'is  no  Virginia'.  The  Unionists  of  the  North  fought  four 
years  to  prove  that  there  is  a  Virginia,  and  that  Virginia  is  in  the 
Union,  amenable  to  its  Constitution  and  laws.  It  is  too  late  now  to 
abandon  this  position,  or  to  expect  that  a  Congress  by  which  it  has 
been  repeatedly  endorsed,  will  falsify  the  logic  of  its  own  action."82 
Senator  James  R.  Doolittle  of  Wisconsin  showed  that  the  present 
doctrine  of  Congress  was  exactly  the  issue  which  had  brought  on  the 
war  in  1861 : 

.  .  .  when  the  south  yielded  [he  said]  and  acknowledged  the 
constitution  to  be  supreme;  and  that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  was  the  flag  to  which  they  owed  allegiance,  then  up 
rises  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Charles  Sumner,  Benjamin  Wade,  and 
other  radicals  of  the  north  to  proclaim  anew  the  idea  of  the 
secessionists,   viz:    the   constitution   is  no   longer  the   supreme 

81     Philadelphia,  February  28,  1866,  in  Johnson  MSS.,  LXXXIX,  9679. 
sa     Quoted  by  Daily  Richmond  Enquirer,  May  3,  1867. 
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law  of  the  land  in  the  states  of  the  south;  that  we  do  not  hold 
the  states  of  the  south  by  constitutional  authority;  that  we 
hold  them  by  the  sword  and  the  sword  alone.  .  .  .  That  is  the 
idea  of  radicalism.  It  is  not  only  akin  to,  but  it  is  identical 
with  the  idea  of  secession.83 

Of  course  this  sort  of  approach  by  a  Unionist  provided  the 
Confederates  with  excellent  material  for  preaching  the  inconsistency 
and  tyranny  of  the  North.  Said  the  New  Orleans  Crescent: 

The  future  historian  will  not  fail  to  note  that,  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  late  war,  a  contest  hardly  less  remarkable 
for  the  emphatic  words  than  for  the  vigorous  blows  of  the 
respective  belligerents,  the  conquerors  deliberately  abandoned 
their  own  argument  and  adopted  that  of  the  conquered.  We 
may  safely  anticipate  the  judgment  of  history  so  far  as  to  say 
that  this  fact  will  be  signalized  as  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
opprobrious  anomalies  in  the  annals  of  politics  and  warfare. 
The  whole  course  of  Congress  for  a  year  past  has  been  such 
as  to  virtually  concede  the  validity  of  the  assumptions  on  which 
the  defeated  Southerners  asserted  and  endeavored  by  arms  to 
establish  their  national  independence,  and  to  repudiate  those 
on  which  the  war  was  prosecuted  for  the  professed  purpose  of 
restoring  the  Federal  Union.84 

Such  an  argument  was  tantamount  to  claiming  victory  in  defeat. 
For  the  victor  to  keep  the  South  out  of  the  Union,  after  four  years 
to  keep  it  in,  seemed  strange  to  all  but  extreme  Radicals.  The 
Charleston  Mercury  felt  that  secession  was  proved  to  be  right:  "They 
now  maintain  [it  wrote],  that  secession  did  legally  and  rightfully  put 
the  Southern  States  out  of  the  Union  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
no  nullity.  It  did  make  the  Southern  States,  foreign  States  to  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  They  are  conquered  territories;  and  stand  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Their  country — their  property,  and  lives 
are  forfeited.  .  .  .  This  change  of  view  conclusively  indicates  the  right 
of  secession.  .  .  .  The  South  overwhelmed  by  arms,  arises  victorious  in 
her  principles.  She  was  right — gloriously  right;  and  the  North,  after 
rivers  of  blood  .  .  .  now  bows  before  the  majesty  of  truth,  and 
crowns  the  South  with  the  halo  of  superiority."85  "It  seems  to  us 
inconsistent,"  said  a  secessionist  of  Baltimore,  "that,  after  demon- 
strating practically  to  us  and  to  the  world,  that  there  was  no  Such 
thing  as  getting  out  of  the  Union,  we  Should  be  told  now  that  we 


Speech  made  at  the  City  Hall  in  Milwaukee,  on  October  28,  1867,  clipping 
in  Johnson  MSS.,  CXXIII,   17646.  For  similar  ideas,  see  R.  J.   Barrett   to 
Johnson,  Chicago.  March  22,  1866.  in  ibid.,  XCI,  10299  ff. 
March  12,  1867.  Compare  Stephens,  A  Constitutional  View,  op.  cit.,  II,  640. 
January  15,  1867. 
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are  not  ..."  in  the  Union.86  The  Chicago  Times,  a  shrieking  Copper- 
head journal,  asked:  "Will  some  republican  explain  the  moral  or 
legal  difference  between  the  attempted  secession  of  a  state  by  its  own 
act,  and  the  same  thing  originating  in  Congress;  and  wherein  one 
is  any  more  or  less  rebellion  than  the  other?"  It  answered  its  own 
question:  "If  the  action  taken  by  the  house  at  Washington  is  any- 
thing but  treason — anything  but  rank  rebellion — then  is  there  no 
meaning  in  language.  It  is  precisely  such  treason  as  that  against  which 
the  nation  marched  in  1861. "87  Likewise  the  Daily  Richmond  En- 
quirer: "We  have  been  warred  upon  as  citizens  and  prosecuted  as 
citizens,  till  the  whole  armory  of  hostile  appliances  is  exhausted. 
— Shall  we  now  invite  persecution  as  aliens  too  [?]"88 

HOW   HAVE  THESE  IDEAS    STOOD  THE   TEST   OF   TIME?S9 

Many  other  opinions  regarding  the  political  results  of  the  Civil 
War  might  be  instanced,  but  enough  have  been  discussed  to  justify 
some  conclusions  regarding  (1)  the  value  of  enraged  newspaper 
editorials  and  partisan  letters  during,  and  just  after,  a  great  crisis 
which  has  aroused  the  passions  of  the  people;  and  (2)  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  the  prophecies  of  doom,  of  the  charges  of 
unconstitutionality,  and  of  the  wild-eyed  preachments  by  rumor- 
mongers,  at  a  time  when  extreme  conditions  bring  forth  extreme 
measures.  Six  results  (as  those  results  were  read  by  opinion-makers 
at  the  time)  have  been  discussed  from  both  the  Radical  and  Con- 
servative viewpoints.  How  many  of  these  charges  (particularly  those 
made  by  Conservatives)  have  turned  out  to  be  true — surveyed  from 
the  vantage  point  of  a  century  after  the  event? 


B.  F.  Weems  to  Johnson,  March  16,  1866,  in  Johnson  MSS.,  XCI,  10163. 
February  14,  1867. 

May  23,  1867.  The  Charleston  Daily  Courier,  April  16,  1867,  tried  to  prove 
that  Northern  objectives  had  been  changed,  by  quoting  the  letter  of  Secre- 
tary Seward  to  the  American  Minister  to  France  in  1861:  "The  Territories 
will  remain  in  all  respects  the  same,  whether  the  revolution  shall  succeed 
or  shall  fail.  The  condition  of  slavery  in  the  several  States  will  remain  just 
the  same  whether  it  succeed  or  fail.  There  is  not  even  a  pretext  for  the 
complaint  that  the  disaffected  States  are  to  be  conquered  by  the  United 
States,  or  the  revolution  fail;  for  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  condition 
of  every  human  being  in  them,  will  remain  subject  to  exactly  the  same  laws 
and  forms  of  administration,  whether  the  rebellion  shall  succeed  or  fail.  In 
the  one  case,  the  States  would  be  federally  connected  with  the  new  con- 
federacy; in  the  other,  they  would,  as  now,  be  members  of  the  United 
States;  but  their  constitutions  and  laws,  customs,  habits,  and  institutions,  in 
either  case,  will  remain  the  same." 

For  further  analysis  of  this  problem,  from  another  viewpoint,  see  William 
A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "What  Price  Soothsaying?",  in  Social  Science,  XII  (October. 
1937),  464-472. 
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What,  for  instance,  of  the  widespread  fear  that  the  Civil  War 
had  overturned  the  republic  and  produced  a  military  despotism?  To 
ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  Perhaps  in  no  instance  did  the  post- 
war seers  fall  down  more  miserably.  Granted  that  the  South  was 
placed  under  the  heel  of  the  Army  for  some  years  during  Radical 
Reconstruction,  and  granted  that  the  bugbear  of  military  despotism 
loomed  large  before  the  eyes  of  fearful  Americans,  militarism  did  not 
materialize.  The  South  was  reconstructed  by  means  of  the  Army; 
the  Army  was  recalled — many  of  the  troops  to  do  police  duty  at  the 
North  in  the  strikes  of  1877;  and  the  Negro,  placed  in  authority 
by  military  means,  fell  from  power  as  soon  as  his  support  left.  So 
unmilitary  did  the  nation  become  that,  by  the  time  of  the  Chilean 
episode  in  1891,  the  American  Navy  was  composed  of  old  tubs;  like- 
wise the  American  Army  was  allowed  to  decline  in  vigor  and  in  size, 
its  only  practical  experience  coming  from  petty  Indian  troubles. 
Innate  common  sense  and  inherent  desire  for  civil  rather  than  for 
military  domination  stood  the  country  in  good  stead.  The  republic, 
far  from  degenerating  into  a  military  satrapy  for  an  American 
Napoleon  or  a  Boulanger,  lived  on  lustily,  peacefully,  and  corruptly 
— as  is  the  wont  of  a  democracy. 

What  of  the  changed  sectional  and  party  alignment?  Here  the 
prophets  were  on  surer  ground,  perhaps  because  sectionalism  and 
partisanship  had  been  good  old  American  customs  from  the  very 
beginning,  as  militarism  had  not  been.  For  years  the  Republican  ruled 
supreme — winning,  it  is  true,  by  some  narrow  squeaks  and  often  by 
rather  dark  methods;  yet  able,  most  of  the  time,  to  keep  the  restive 
West  united  to  the  bond-holding  East.  The  expectation  that  the 
South  would  be  on  the  outside  was  realized;  with  the  exception  of 
the  Cleveland  era,  that  section  for  several  generations  was  busy  licking 
its  wounds  and  trying  to  recuperate.  Not  until  Wilson's  time  did  it 
again  become  an  important  directing  force  in  the  government. 

In  respect  to  the  supremacy  of  the  federal  government  over 
the  states,  the  seers  of  doom  were  rather  wide  of  the  mark,  although 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  powers  of  the  states  have  slowly 
declined.  But,  in  spite  of  the  subjection  of  ten  Southern  states  to 
Congress  and  to  the  Army  during  Reconstruction,  the  period  after 
the  war  saw  vigorous  activity  on  the  part  of  the  states.  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  both  the  state  and  federal  governments, 
faced  with  the  problem  arising  out  of  the  new  industrial  order,  have 
increased  their  duties,  but  that  the  federal  government  has  taken  on 
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more  than  have  the  states.  After  the  inauguration  of  the  Democratic 
Roosevelt  in  1933,  additional  assumption  of  federal  authority  took 
place.  Whether  the  states  will  be  blotted  out  is  doubtful;  to  answer 
one  way  or  the  other  would  place  an  observer  in  the  same  position 
as  were  the  prophets  of  Reconstruction  times. 

What  of  the  dire  prophecies  that  the  President  would  become  a 
mere  figurehead,  or  would  be  entirely  abolished?  The  impeachment 
proceedings  indicate  rather  cogently  that  the  nearest  the  country  ever 
came  to  altering  the  fundamental  character  of  the  government  was 
during  Reconstruction  when  many  leading  Radical  Republicans  fa- 
vored the  change,  by  means  of  a  peaceful  revolution,  from  presidential 
to  cabinet  or  parliamentary  government.  The  Presidency  passed 
through  a  critical  period  under  Johnson. 

Nevertheless,  the  Jeremiahs  who  were  predicting  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  reduced  to  a  rimless  cipher  received  the  lie  on  this 
point  almost  before  the  word  was  out  of  their  mouths.  As  soon  as  the 
Congressional  Radicals  had  a  man  in  the  Presidency  whom  they 
could  trust  (Grant),  most  of  the  Tenure-of -Office  Act  was  repealed 
at  his  demand;  Hayes  did  something  to  revive  Presidential  prestige; 
Cleveland  did  more. 

Since  Cleveland's  time  the  Presidency  has  grown  in  authority  at 
a  remarkable,  if  not  an  alarming  rate.  The  first  Roosevelt,  by  the 
process  of  negotiating  executive  agreements,  learned  how  to  circum- 
vent the  Senate's  unwillingness  to  confirm  treaties.  Wilson  was  a 
powerful  party  leader,  forcing  hesitant  Democrats  to  make  good  on 
his  campaign  promises;  and  he  became  almost  a  dictator  during  the 
First  World  War.  A  recession  in  executive  activity  occurred  under 
Republican  rule  in  the  days  of  Harding  and  Coolidge,  but  during  the 
1930's  another  Democrat  exercised  authority  never  before  known 
in  the  United  States  during  time  of  peace.  The  fears  of  Conservatives 
after  the  Civil  War  for  the  integrity  of  the  Chief  Magistracy  were 
tragically,  almost  humorously,  unjustified. 

It  is  superfluous  to  point  out  how  wrong  were  the  cries  that 
Congress,  by  suppressing  the  Presidency  and  the  Supreme  Court,  was 
turning  into  an  elective  despotism — reasonable  as  these  fears  might 
have  seemed  at  the  time.  The  Constitutional  balance  of  three  more 
or  less  equal  and  independent  departments — executive,  legislative, 
judicial — has  been  maintained,  in  spite  of  threats  and  fears  during 
Reconstruction.  If  any  aggrandizement  of  power  or  prestige  has  taken 
place,  the  change  occurred  in  the  executive  branch,  although  as  the 
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need   for  governmental   action   increased,    all   the   departments   aug- 
mented their  powers  and  duties. 

Finally,  the  Civil  War  ended  secession  as  a  dangerous  theory 
and  demoted  state  rights  to  a  more  modest  position  in  the  American 
system.  Whether  the  South  could  argue  itself  into  a  moral  victory 
or  not,  the  fact  remained  that  armed  secession  had  failed  and  that 
legal  secession,  as  a  theory,  was  as  dead  as  were  many  of  those  who, 
believing  in  it,  had  fought  in  battle  to  justify  their  belief.  No  longer 
could  a  large  element  in  the  populace  claim  secession  as  a  Constitu- 
tional, peaceful  right,  guaranteed  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land.  Now  and  again,  during  times  of  crisis,  lone  cries  are  heard  in 
the  wilderness,  such  as  those  from  extremists  in  North  Dakota90  and 
Louisiana91  during  the  Great  Depression,  that  their  states  should 
secede;  but  no  sane  man  pays  any  attention  to  them,  except  to  laugh. 
The  states  still  have  many  rights,  but  one  they  do  not  have  is  the 
right  to  secession. 

The  Union  victory  at  Gettysburg  began,  and  the  capitulation 
at  Appomattox  completed,  the  establishing  of  an  irrefragable  fact, 
namely,  that  once  a  state  is  admitted  to  the  Union,  the  act  (short 
of  a  national  defeat  in  war)  is  absolutely  irreversible.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  legal,  peaceful  partition  of  the  Union,  even  though 
approximately  half  the  population  of  the  country  said  it  believed 
otherwise  before  1861.  Webster's  nationalism,  which  when  uttered  was 
more  a  pious  hope  than  an  accepted  creed,  became  by  1865  an 
indefeasible  part  of  the  American  way  of  thinking;  as  Justice  Salmon 
P.  Chase  put  it  in  Texas  vs.  White  (1869),  ours  is  "an  indestructible 
union,  composed  of  indestructible  states." 

90  In  1933,  W.  E.  Martin,  an  83-year-old  member  of  the  North  Dakota  Senate 
proposed  that  thirty-nine  of  the  Western  and  Southern  states  secede  from 
the  Union  "carrying  with  us  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  and  leaving  them 
[the  eastern  remainder]  the  stripes  which  they  richly  deserve."  By  a  close 
vote  his  resolution  was  printed  in  the  Senate  journal.  The  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  called  his  proposal  "wild-jackassery"  and  the  Charleston  Doily 
Mail  thought  it  "silly."  No  Charleston  paper  would  have  thought  secession 
a  silly  idea  seventy-five  years  before.  See  "Secession  Gets  a  Laugh"  in  The 
Literary  Digest,  CXV  (February  11,  1933),  10. 

91  Huey  Long's  talk  of  secession  during  the  early  1930's  produced  many  derisive 
laughs,  although  he  was  considered  a  dangerous  leader  at  the  time.  He  said : 
"The  only  way  for  us  to  get  out  of  this  here  depression  is  to  secede  from 
the  United  States — sever  all  connections  and  make  a  clean  start."  He 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  "logarithms,  hogarithms,  isms,  schisms,  bureau- 
crats, hobocrats,  and  every  other  damn  fool  thing  they  have  in  Washington." 
Thus  had  the  chaste  theory  of  secession  as  enunciated  by  pre-bellum  South- 
erners degenerated  into  common  vulgarity. 


LIZETTE  REESE  REVISITED 

W.  Gordon  Milne 
Lake  Forest  College 


We  attempt  an  apologia  for  Lizette  Reese,  one  of  those  turn-of-the- 
century  poets  so  often  denigrated  as  "genteel  songsters"  and  dismissed 
as  anemic  imitators  of  their  romantic  predecessors.  Miss  Reese  does 
not  belong  with  this  contingent,  is,  in  fact,  far  superior  to  the  "little 
sonnetmen"  and  "teapot  poets"  like  Lloyd  Mifflin,  Madison  Cawein, 
and  George  Woodberry,  who  were  her  contemporaries.  Her  work, 
imbued  with,  yet  not  stultified  by,  the  romantic  spirit,  possesses  a 
quiet  charm  and  fineness  of  feeling  that  make  it  consistently  effective 
and  pleasing.  "Local"  in  its  almost  constant  survey  of  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland,  her  "home  territory,"  yet  its  amalgam  of  imagina- 
tion and  emotion  and  its  concern  with  such  staple  themes  as  love  and 
death  and  nature  reflect  the  universal.  From  her  first  volume  to  her 
last,  too,  Miss  Reese  functioned  with  an  unassuming  skill,  a  skill 
that  does  not  date.  A  reexamination  of  her  verse — and  a  rediscovery  of 
its  crisp  lines  and  firm  imagery — can  thus  be  undertaken  with  pleasure 
and  profit. 

Quietly  obeying  her  own  dictum,  that  poets  must  stand  by  "their 
perpetuation  in  word  and  phrase  of  beauty,"  Miss  Reese  wrote — for 
almost  fifty  years1 — beautiful  and  beautifully  crafted  poems,  poems 
that,  as  Harriet  Monroe  said,2  sing  with  austere  taste  and  musical 
precision.  Her  sonnet  "Spicewood"  we  may  quote  initially,  as  testi- 
mony: 

The  spicewood  burns  along  the  gray,  spent  sky, 
In  moist,  unchimneyed  places,  in  a  wind, 
That  whips  it  all  before,  and  all  behind, 
Into  one  thick,  rude  flame,  now  low,  now  high. 
It  is  the  first,  the  homeliest  thing  of  all — 
At  sight  of  it,  the  lad  that  by  it  fares, 
Whistles  afresh  his  foolish  town-caught  airs — 

1  Her  first  volume,  A  Branch  of  May,  appeared  in  1887;  her  last,  Pastures,  in 
1933. 

2  Cited  in  the  Oxford  Anthology  of  American  Literature,  edited  by  William 
Rose  Benet  and  Norman  Holmes  Pearson  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1938-1947),  p.  1593. 
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A  thing  so  honey-colored  and  so  tall! 

It  is  as  though  the  young  Year,  ere  he  pass, 

To  the  white  riot  of  the  cherry  tree, 

Would  fain  accustom  us,  or  here,  or  there, 

To  his  new  sudden  ways  with  bough  and  grass, 

So  starts  with  what  is  humble,  plain  to  see, 

And  all  familiar  as  a  cup,  a  chair. 

Wearing  a  romantic  dress  (though  happily  eschewing  the  unsuit- 
able-for-her  sublime  mode),  Miss  Reese's  verses  must  acknowledge 
a  debt  to  sources  such  as  Keats  and  Poe,  yet  her  romanticism  is 
tempered  with  a  Cavalier  flavor.  Her  quick  sensory  impressions,  light- 
ness of  touch,  sense  of  atmosphere  and  of  transient  moods  most  readily 
suggest  Robert  Herrick.  She  also  affirms  a  kinship  with  Emily  Dickin- 
son, in,  for  example,  her  employment  of  domestic  images,  in  her 
tight  control,  her  reliance  on  personification,  on  paradox  and  whimsy. 
Yet  she  is  primarily  her  own  man — or  woman — one  who  constantly 
sounds  the  personal  note  even  as  she  analyzes  the  universals. 

The  customary  subjects  provide  her  with  material,  the  afore- 
mentioned nature,  love,  and  death,  or  variations  thereon  (e.g.,  friend- 
ship, immortality,  transiency) .  She  is  particularly  deft  in  rendering 
the  natural  scene,  her  memories  of  the  Maryland  village  of  Waverly 
("Huntingdon"),  where  she  grew  up,  serving  her  especially  well.  Her 
locale,  says  Carlin  Kindilien,  takes  authentic  shape,  like  a  garden 
of  Dickinson  or  a  hill  pasture  of  Frost.3  Perceptively  she  records  the 
commonplace,  the  garden  retreat,  the  deserted  house,  the  hush  of 
village  roads,  the  stretch  of  marsh  land;  she  captures,  too,  the  seasonal 
changes,  the  blackberry  rain  of  midsummer,  the  white  madness  of 
spring,  the  bareness  of  an  autumn  day  ("the  trees  once  thick  with 
plaintive  gold  /  Are  shattered  everyone  in  twain").  Poems  of  this 
latter  type  promote,  of  course,  a  comment  on  transiency  ("A  lilac 
blows  but  seven  days;  /  A  day  is  very  brief,"  or  "Pass  on  and  leave 
me  to  my  little  hour"),  Miss  Reese  sharing  the  romantic  interest  in 
the  mutability  theme.  The  world  she  describes  is  one  within  her 
reach,  the  Maryland  orchards  and  marshes  touched  by  the  "stinging 
odor  of  the  sea,"  the  old  houses  ("old  loveliness,  set  in  the  country 
wind"),  and  flowers,  always  flowers — all  seemingly  renewed  as  though 
looked  at  for  the  first  time. 

Miss  Reese,  like  that  other  maiden  lady  Emily  Dickinson,  seems 
to  have  experienced  a  thwarted  love  affair  (q.v.,  "The  Wood  Thrush" 

Carlin  T.  Kindilien,  American  Poetry  in  the  Eighteen-Nineties  (Providence, 
Rhode  Island:   Brown  University  Press,   1956),  p.  90. 
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or  "You  Have  Been  Gone  So  Long"),  one  that  brought  loneliness 
and  grief.  Though  she  speaks  with  restraint,  she  sounds  a  genuine  note 
of  pain: 

I  knew  not  Grief  would  go  from  me, 
And  naught  of  it  be  plain, 
Except  how  keen  the  box  can  be 
After  a  fall  of  rain. 

Her  poems  often  possess  this  melancholy  air,  preoccupied  as  she  is 
with  thoughts  of  blighted  love  or  of  death,  with  the  many  "blows" 
that  life  affords.  No  mere  exercises  in  Graveyard-School-Romanticism, 
they  speak  with  sincerity  and  conviction:  "I  am  so  new  to  tears,  I 
do  not  know  /  What  trick  to  use  and  cheat  my  aching  heart." 

At  the  same  time,  the  poet  is  mindful  of  life's  pleasures  and  its 
beauties — the  "recompensing  spring,"  the  "snatch  of  song  upon  the 
stair,"  "the  quick,  close,  racing  sound  of  poplar  trees."  She  prefers  to 
establish  a  balance,  one  concludes,  between  the  pleasures  and  the 
misfortunes  and  would  not  seek  escape  from  either: 

But  that  I  should  go  bare, 
But  that  I  should  go  free 
Of  any  hurt  at  all — 
Do  not  this  thing  to  me! 

Although  less  concerned  with  religious  subjects  than  was  Emily 
Dickinson,  still,  Miss  Reese  deals  with  problems  of  faith  and  immor- 
tality, with  sects  ("creeds  grow  so  thick  along  the  way  /  Their  boughs 
hide  God;  I  cannot  pray"),  and  with  Biblical  characters.  Her  natural 
regret  at  the  loss  of  loved  ones  ("At  Dusk,"  "To  My  Mother")  is  eased 
by  her  gentle  affirmation  of  immortality,  and,  though  there  is  no  touch 
of  the  mystic  in  her,  no  Transcendental  reunion  with  the  divine,  yet 
she  can  firmly  say,  "Lord,  I  wait  Thy  will." 

One  also  finds  in  Miss  Reese's  volumes  tributes  to  fellow  writers, 
Herri ck,  Keats,  Lamb  (who  "with  the  whole  world  shares  the  stingless 
jest"),  and  Stevenson.  Occasionally  she  issues  a  satiric  commentary 
on  the  contemporary  scene  ("these  brawling  days,  this  work-sick  age"), 
and  occasionally,  too,  she  supplies  a  remark  about  art: 

Keep  back  the  one  word  more, 

Nor  give  of  your  whole  store: 

For,  it  may  be,  in  Art's  sole  hour  of  need 

Lacking  that  word  you  shall  be  poor  indeed. 

Usually,  though,  Miss  Reese  is  presenting  some  variant  on  her  complex 
sense  of  the  briefness  of  man's  stay  in  a  world  that  mingles  beauty 
and  sorrow. 
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Miss  Reese's  poems  command  respect,  an  almost  unfailing  respect, 
for  their  technical  dexterity,  her  verse  having,  as  Gregory  and 
Zaturenska  describe  it,4  a  lightly  poised  simplicity  and  a  delicately 
tuned  music.  The  shorter  forms  appealed  to  her,  as  they  did  to  her 
contemporary  Father  John  Tabb,  and  one  invariably  encounters  the 
quatrain  or  the  five-line  stanza,  sometimes,  indeed,  the  two-line 
poem.  The  sonnet,  a  tight  form,  of  course,  also  draws  Miss  Reese, 
and  her  best-known  "Tears"  gives  evidence  of  her  clever  handling  of 
the  Petrarchan  pattern.  The  brief  compass,  which  usually  satisfied  her, 
required  a  stress  upon  condensation  and  ellipsis,  a  paring  to  the 
syntactical  bone.  This  is  seen  in  extreme  form  in  a  poem  like  "In 
Memoriam" : 

The  long  day  sped; 
A  roof;  a  bed; 
No  years; 
No  tears. 

It  is  perhaps  more  winningly  displayed  in  "Fog": 

The  great  ghosts  of  the  town 

Up  and  down, 

Each  a  gray,  filmy  thing, 

Go  by. 

Sudden  a  brief,  wet  sky! — 

A  file  of  poplars  vague  with  spring. 

Drips  the  old  garden  there; 

See,  its  torn  edge  about, 

Scarlet,  remote, 

Tulips  flare, 

The  length  of  one  thin  note! — 

And  are  put  out. 

In  such  a  poem  one  notes — in  conjunction  with  the  compactness  of 
the  stanza — the  dependence  on  rhyme,  and  especially  the  varying 
line  length.  Miss  Reese  seems  particularly  fond  of  the  dimeter  line 
inserted  within  the  longer  pattern  and  giving  thereby  an  effectively 
jagged,  interruptive  quality  to  the  poem's  pace.  She  rhymes  rather 
heavily,  too,  accentuating  the  musical  aspect  of  the  poem.  Many  of 
her  poems  are  made  similarly  musical  (but  not  jingly-jangly)  by  the 
use  of  couplets  or  internal  rhymes,  another  instance  of  her  unpre- 
tentious craft. 

The  Reese  poems  are  sprinkled  with  direct,  lucid  and  economical 
images,  ones  that  evoke  the  majority  of  the  senses.  There  is  the  odor 

4     Horace  Gregory  and  Marya  Zaturenska,  A  History  of  American  Poetry,  1900- 
1940  (New  York:  Harcourt  Brace  &  Co.,  1942),  p.  79. 
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of  white  quince  in  the  rain,  the  scent  of  smoke  across  the  air.  The 
cows  go  tankling-tinkling  to  the  shed.  We  view  the  wild  rockets,  the 
tall  white  gentians,  the  mullein  stalks,  or  the  daffodils  as  "their 
punctual  gold  through  the  wet  blades  they  rear."  A  poem  like  "Before 
the  Rain"  contains  the  visual,  audio,  tactile  and  olfactory — all  in  one. 
Many  of  her  pictures  are  marked  by  colors,  her  floral  imagery  most 
notably  (streaked  cowslips,  half  of  honey  and  of  fire,  the  poppies 
tingling  scarlet,  the  glare  of  bitter  marigold,  the  hollyhocks  lemon, 
mauve  and  red).  Her  favorite  color,  though,  is  white,  which,  one 
feels  functions  symbolically,  representing  purity,  the  "trimmed"  or 
essence,  with  any  excrescences  removed. 

Her  diction  strongly  recommends  itself,  chiefly  the  vivid  verbs 
("the  scent  of  mint  pricks  at  the  pane,"  "each  day  spills  some  new 
memory  down  the  air,"  "sags  the  wet  lilac  hedge,  in  half-lit  airs"), 
and  the  graphic  adjectives  (caged  airs,  faltering  crimson,  clerkly  men, 
gusty  door,  stooped  garden) .  There  are  some  interesting  hyphenated 
combinations — windy-dim,  gust-worn — too. 

Miss  Reese  has  a  feeling  for  metaphor  and  simile,  and  for  per- 
sonification as  well.  The  homeliness  of  the  similes  recalls  her  "model" 
Miss  Dickinson — "like  a  bit  of  yellow  glass,"  "like  meal  poured  from 
a  sack,"  "like  a  strip  of  long-drenched  leather,  worn  to  thread,"  "like 
country  voices  in  a  hymn."  Again  like  Miss  Dickinson  the  poetess 
whimsically  animates,  by  personification  or  metaphor,  natural  objects, 
the  elder  bush  ("prone  with  its  white  face  in  the  thick  drenched 
grass")   or  the  daffodil. 

Perhaps  the  short  but  memorable  "Drought"  will  indicate — in 
toto — her  imaginative  verve: 

Silence — and  in  the  air 

A  stare. 

One  bush,  the  color  of  rust, 

Stands  in  the  endless  lane; 

And  farther  on,  hot,  hard  of  pane, 

With  roof  shrunk  black, 

Headlong  against  the  sky 

A  house  is  thrust; 

Betwixt  the  twain, 

Like  meal  poured  from  a  sack, 

Stirless,  foot  high — 

The  dust. 

One  cannot  call  the  Reese  poems  complicated  and  intricate, 
and  no  doubt  the  "mask"  of  their  creator  is  that  of  the  little  school- 
mistress   reading   Thomas    a    Kempis    (when    not   reading   Herrick) . 
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Nevertheless,  she  captures  satisfying  elements  of  the  romantic  tradition 
(the  quick  sensory  appeals,  the  sense  of  wonder  as  she  draws  us  to  the 
miracle  of  the  wild  cherry  in  bloom,  the  mood-sustaining  lyrics  as  she 
sings,  really  sings,  of  the  flags  upon  the  marshes,  the  "purpling  of  the 
reeds"),  and  she  looks  forward,  too,  to  the  Imagists,  to  Teasdale  and 
Millay,  perhaps  even  to  Frost.  One  may  cite  "A  Flower  of  Mullein" 
as  both  Imagist  and  Frostian  "talk-song" — as  well  as  a  poem  charged 
with  modern  psychological  implications : 

I  am  too  near,  too  clear  a  thing  for  you, 

A  flower  of  mullein  in  a  crack  of  wall, 

The  villagers  half-see,  or  not  at  all, 

Part  of  the  weather,  like  the  wind  or  dew. 

You  love  to  pluck  the  different,  and  find 

Stuff  for  your  joy  in  cloudy  loveliness; 

You  love  to  fumble  at  a  door,  and  guess 

At  some  strange  happening  that  may  wait  behind. 

Yet  life  is  full  of  tricks,  and  it  is  plain, 

That  men  drift  back  to  some  worn  field  or  roof, 

To  grip  at  comfort  in  a  room,  a  stair; 

To  warm  themselves  at  some  flower  down  a  lane: 

You,  too,  may  long,  grown  tired  of  the  aloof, 

For  the  sweet  surety  of  the  common  air. 

One  of  Miss  Reese's  own  lines  succinctly  states  her  case:  "Loveliness 
is  not  in  bulk." 

Because  she  avoids  the  traditional  poetic  arsenal,  then,  and 
writes  poems  that  hold  the  eye  and  sound  the  ear,  Miss  Reese  clearly 
escapes  from  the  "School  of  Gossamer  and  Old  Gauze"  and  guarantees 
to  the  reader  a  gratifying  "revisit." 


DRIVE  THAT  MAN  AWAY:  THE  THEME  OF  THE 
ARTIST  IN  SOCIETY  IN  CELTIC  DRAMA,  1890-1950 

Jane  L.  McCormick 
Simon  Fraser  University 

The  relationship  of  the  artist  to  society  is  an  important  theme  in 
certain  plays  by  Yeats,  Synge,  O'Casey,  and  Watkins.  Nationalist 
movements,  literary  revivals,  the  world  wars,  and  social  change  all 
caused  Irish  and  Welsh  artists  to  reconsider  the  traditional  position 
of  the  artist  in  their  respective  societies. 

Ireland's  long  fight  for  independence1  and  the  subsequent  civil 
war  affected  Irish  literature  primarily  as  theme,  as  in  O'Casey's 
Dublin  Trilogy.  The  struggles  also  occasioned  the  writings  of  plays, 
such  as  Yeat's  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan,  which  have  only  a  symbolic 
relevance,  and  permeated  works,  such  as  Synge's  The  Playboy  of  the 
Western  World,2  which  have  no  direct  relationship  to  the  political 
situation.  The  latter  play,  which  was  written  during  the  early  period 
of  unrest  and  occasional  outbreaks  of  violence  rather  than  that  of 
actual  rebellion,  has  echoes  of  the  general  uneasiness.  The  tension 
of  the  first  scene  is  due  partially  to  the  villagers'  superstitious  fear  of 
night,  but  also  to  dread  of  the  "peelers,"  who  invariably  supported 
the  English,  and  to  Pegeen's  fear  of  "the  thousand  militia,"  who  were 
meant  to  keep  order.  That  English  law  in  general  is  resented  is  shown 
by  a  favorable  attitude  among  the  Mayoites  toward  those  who  have 
outwitted  or  defied  the  rule  of  the  police,  particularly  if  the  person 
concerned  is  of  an  imaginative  cast: 

Marcus  Quin,  God  rest  him,  got  six  months  for  maiming  ewes, 
and  he  a  great  warrant  to  tell  stories  of  holy  Ireland  till  he'd 
have  the  old  women  sheddinsr  down  tears  about  their  feet.3 


The  struggle  for  independence  began  long  before  the  actual  rebellion,  in 
the  sporadic  peasant  uprisings  and  labor  disputes  of  the  1880's.  One  of  these 
is  the  subject  of  Joyce  Cary's  Castle  Comer,  which  has  among  its  themes 
that  of  the  artistic  temperament  in  a  time  of  upheaval. 

John  M.  Synge,  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World,  in  Classic  Irish  Drama, 
ed.  W.  A.  Armstrong  (Harmondsworth:   Penguin,  1964),  pp.  75-131.  A  re- 
print,  with   Armstrong's    useful    notes,    of   the    definitive    edition    (Dublin: 
Maunsel,  1907). 
Ibid.,  p.  76. 
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The  establishment  of  a  new  Ireland  (which  was  one  aim  of  the 
revolution)  naturally  called  for  a  reassessment  of  the  artist's  position — 
what  was  to  be  his  role  in  the  brave  new  society?  Yeats  once  hoped 
it  would  be  a  great  one,  as  shown  by  much  of  his  early  prose,  par- 
ticularly the  Samhain  papers.4  Considering  himself  the  embodiment 
of  the  Irish  literary  revival,  Yeats  tried  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  artist  in  all  spheres  by  managing  the  Abbey  and  taking  a  Senate 
seat.  The  result  was  disillusionment  and  physical  breakdown.5 

The  situation  in  Wales  parallels  that  of  Ireland.  The  Welsh  have 
always  maintained  a  culture  separate  from  that  of  England,  which 
the  Irish  could  not  do  save  in  obscure  villages  and  very  remote  areas 
like  the  Aran  Islands.  There  was  no  question  of  having  to  rebuild  the 
literature  in  Cymric,  and  even  the  literature  in  English  was  dis- 
tinctively Welsh.6  But  there  was  no  corresponding  political  freedom; 
to  this  day  the  Welsh  own  little  of  Wales,  the  Welsh  language  is 
discouraged,  there  is  no  national  government  and  the  local  govern- 
ments are  unimportant,  and  Welsh  children  die  through  the  incom- 
petence of  English  mine-overseers.  The  Welsh  in  general  have  not 
desired  specifically  political  freedom  since  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
there  has  been  much  sociological  and  cultural  unrest  since  the  1840's.7 
Plaid  Cymru  is  a  minority  group,  but  its  military  counterpart  has  many 
similarities  with  the  IRA,  including  experience  in  throwing  bombs.8 
Because  a  deep-set,  sometimes  unconscious,  hatred  of  the  English  is 
part  of  the  Welsh  character,  it  is  possible  that  the  movement 
will  be  effective,  advancing  to  bigger  and  better  things  than  the 
destruction  of  aqueducts  in  Birmingham.  Dislike  of  the  English 
appears    most    coherently    in    those    upper-class    Welsh    educated    in 

4  Yeats's  volume  Explorations  contains  the  Samhain  papers,  of  which  Samhain 
1904  is  the  most  interesting  for  his  early  views.  On  the  Boiler  contains  his 
later  political  opinions. 

5  David  Krause,  Sean  O'Casey  (London:   Macgibbon  and  Kee,  1967),  p.  125. 

6  The  only  distinguished  Welsh  writer  who  would  attack  this  position  was 
Saunders  Lewis;  see  his  "Is  There  an  Anglo-Welsh  Literature?"  (Cairdydd: 
Urdd  Graddedigion  Prifysgol  Cymru,  1939).  Very  recent  scholarship  af- 
firms the  existence  of  the  Anglo-Welsh;  see  Gerald  Morgan's  This  World 
of  Wales  (Cardiff:  University  of  Wales  Press,  1968),  in  which  Hopkins 
and  Edward  Thomas  are  accounted  Anglo-Welsh,  and  Glyn  Jones'  The 
Dragon  Has  Two  Tongues  (London:  Dent,  1968).  Journals  with  definite 
positions  on  the  question  include  Wales,  Poetry  Wales,  and  the  Anglo- 
Welsh  Review. 

Reasons  for  the  sociological  unrest  can  be  found  in  socialist  pamphlets  of 
the  time  and  many  Anglo-Welsh  novels,  especially  Richard  Llewellyn's 
masterpiece  How  Green  Was  My  Valley  and  Jack  Jones'  Off  to  Philadelphia 
in  the  Morning. 

The  Welsh  republican  army  has  not  been  as  successful  as  the  IRA.  Saunders 
Lewis,  having  set  fire  to  an  airfield  to  attract  attention  to  the  cause,  had 
to  seek  out  a  policeman  and  demand  to  be  arrested. 
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English  public  schools,  those  who,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  were 
most  likely  to  be  writers. 

There  was  in  Wales  during  the  period  under  consideration  an 
underlying  political  activity  similar  to  that  of  Ireland  which  was  at 
its  highest  point  approximately  while  the  Irish  troubles  were  coming 
to  a  climax  (1914-1921).  The  question  in  Wales,  however,  is  not 
"now  that  the  rule  of  the  oppressor  has  been  thrown  off,  what  is 
the  status  of  the  artist?"  but  "does  our  awareness  of  separation  from 
England  and  the  growth  of  a  literature  in  an  English  peculiar  to 
Wales9  change  our  ancient  attitude  toward  the  artist?"  Yeats's  dreams 
were  echoed  by  those  early  Plaid  Cymru  leaders  such  as  the  dramatist 
Saunders  Lewis,  who  believed  so  heartily  in  the  artist's  political 
involvement  that  he  set  fire  to  an  English  airfield,  but  on  the  whole 
Anglo- Welsh  poetry'  and  drama  express  discontent  and  discouragement 
with  the  artist's  position. 

The  literary  revivals  that  accompanied  the  Irish  revolution  and 
the  growth  of  nationalist  sentiment  in  Wales  drew  attention  to  the 
artists  involved,  who  became  public  figures  in  a  way  that  oppression 
by  the  English  and  by  the  churches  had  prevented  for  many  years.10 
Yeats  is  the  chief  example,  for  he  saw  the  aim  of  the  revival  as  a 
"cultivated  national  public."11  According  to  Ellman,  he  actually 
intended  to  begin  a  Young  Ireland  movement  which  would  produce 
high-quality  propaganda.12  Fortunately  he  decided  against  doing  so, 
but  his  National  Literary  Society  and  Irish  Literary  Society  did 
become  centers  for  the  young  Irish  who  had  nationalist  tendencies  but 
no  interest  in  politics.  The  nationalist  press  backed  these  societies 
solidly.13  Yeats  felt  that  the  societies  he  had  begun  would  make  political 
maneuvering  unnecessary,14  that  a  true  nationalism  could  be  found  in 
literature  without  fighting  the  English.  Of  the  Welsh  writers,  most  were 
and  many  are  Plaid  Cymru,  and  many  had  socialistic  or  communistic 
tendencies,  as  did  O' Casey.  The  only  one  who  approached  Yeats's  early 


This  does  not  necessarily  refer  to  the  mongrel  English  Caradoc  Evans  used 
("It's  to  the  siop  of  Shoni  baker  I  go,  praise  the  white  Iesus  bach"),  but 
to  any  usage  different  from  that  of  England.  Saunders  Lewis  denied  the 
existence  of  any  such  thing,  but  the  perusal  of  Anglo-Welsh  fiction  will 
convince  the  reader  otherwise. 

Corresponding  to  the  power  of  the  parish  priest  in  Ireland,  the  stern  non- 
conformist movement  in  Wales  had  a  dampening  effect  upon  the  arts. 
Horatio  Krans,   W.  B.    Yeats  and  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre    (New  York: 
Haskell  House,  1966),  p.   191. 

Richard    Ellman,    Yeats — The    Man    and    the    Masks    (New    York:    E.    P. 
Dutton,  n.d.),  p.  99. 
Ibid.,  p.  104. 
Ibid.,  p.  106. 
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position  was  Vernon  Watkins,  who  perceived  that  Wales  could  assert 
her  individuality  only  through  her  literature.  Watkins,  holding  the 
quaint  position  that  politics  are  based  on  hate — which  in  South  Wales 
is  not  far  from  the  truth — deplored  Yeats's  Senate  activities  and  refused 
to  support  any  political  party  or  movement. 

World  War  I  made  it  necessary  for  artists  to  examine  their 
motives  and  aims.  What  attitude  should  they  take  toward  a  society 
that  engaged  in  war  (as  opposed  to  rebellion)  and  what  could  that 
society  expect  of  them?  The  Silver  Tassie  makes  it  clear  that  O'Casey 
thought  differently  of  war  than  he  did  of  rebellion  in  the  form  of 
class  struggle  or  socialistic  uprising.15  Synge's  attitude  toward  fighting 
in  general  (he  died  in  1909)  was  pacifist,  for  he  believed  that  the 
spread  of  socialist  ideas  in  England  would  lead  to  Ireland's  inde- 
pendence without  bloodshed.16  Yeats  realized  that  Ireland  had  suf- 
fered very  little  from  the  war  in  comparison  with  England  and 
France,  but  (echoing  Swift's  fears  for  the  future)  did  not  feel  that 
the  democracy  and  mob-rule  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  worst 
characteristics  of  the  Christian  era,  were  worth  fighting  for.17  In  his 
play  The  Heme's  Egg  he  suggests  that  warring  nations  are  rather 
like  fleas  hopping  about  on  a  dog's  back.18 

The  Welsh,  like  the  Irish,  objected  to  use  of  their  land,  products, 
and  children  in  a  war  that  was  not  their  business.  Most  of  the  Welsh 
writers  were  pacifists,  even  David  Jones  and  Wilfred  Owen.  During 
World  War  II  Dylan  Thomas,  who  wrote  propaganda,  and  Vernon 
Watkins,  who  pretended  to  be  an  intelligence  officer,  were  ardent 
pacifists. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  reasons  for  the  focus  of  attention  upon  the 
artist's  role,  the  social  changes  of  the  period  in  question  were  most 
important.  Swift  had  long  before  predicted  that  the  masses  would 
begin  to  establish  a  tyranny  of  the  Many,  in  which  the  worker  would 
make  demands  of  society  at  large.  O'Casey,  in  particular,  who  spent 
his  youth  in  the  slums  of  Dublin,  must  have  perceived  the  meaning  of 

15     Of    course,    in    most    of    his    plays    O'Casey    deplores    the    death    of    non- 
combatants,  and  was  bitter  over  the  needless  fighting  of  the  Civil  War. 
David   H.    Greene   and   Edward    M.   Stephens,   /.   M.   Synge    (New   York: 
Collier,  1961),  p.  72. 

17     Ellman,  p.  245. 

,s  William  Butler  Yeats,  The  Heme's  Egg,  1012-1013.  All  references  to 
Yeats's  plays  are  from  the  Variorum.  Russell  K.  Alspach,  ed..  The  Variorum 
Edition  of  the  Plays  of  W.  B.  Yeats  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1966). 
Sean  O'Casey,  Red  Roses  for  Me,  in  Three  More  Plays,  ed.  J.  C.  Trewin 
(London:  Macmillan,  1965),  pp.  221-313.  A  reprint  of  the  1942  first 
edition. 
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these  changes  for  the  artist.  In  Red  Roses  for  Me19  Ayamonn,  a  largely 
autobiographical  character,  concludes  that  the  artist  must  side  with 
the  socialistic  or  communistic  society  of  the  future.  Yeats,  who  in  his 
own  world  was  living  at  the  end  of  a  2,000-year  cycle,  also  emphasized 
the  future,  but  for  a  different  reason.  For  him  the  myths  of  fascism, 
socialism,  communism,  and  democracy  would  "rouse  great  masses  to 
action"  and  myth  would  be  pitted  against  myth,  "victory  resting  with 
that  most  deeply  rooted."20  He  wanted  to  introduce  a  social  and 
political  system  based  on  A  Vision.  Synge  hated  his  own  land-owner's 
background  with  good  cause21  but  had  to  go  on  being  a  landlord  for 
his  own  support.  However,  he  gradually  freed  himself  from  the 
grosser  aspects  of  his  situation,  and  even  joined  Maud  Gonne's  Irish 
League,  a  nationalist  movement  which  advocated,  as  most  did,  liquida- 
tion of  the  landlords.22  He  quietly  believed  that  social  changes  would 
work  themselves  out  without  bloodshed. 

These  factors  of  nationalism,  literary  revival,  and  social  change 
first  made  themselves  felt  in  the  works  of  William  Butler  Yeats.  His 
great  drama  The  Countess  Cathleen23  involves  three  imaginative  acts: 
Aleel's  gift  of  his  soul  to  Cathleen,  her  sacrifice  for  Ireland's  sake,  and 
his  vision  of  her  redemption.  At  the  entrance  of  Cathleen,  Oona,  and 
Aleel,  the  young  bard24  is  "wrapped  up  in  dreams  of  terrors  to  come" ; 
he  has  already  had  terrifying  visions  similar  to  the  one  he  describes  in 
Scene  III.  Though  he  has  first  met  Cathleen  that  very  afternoon,  he 
is  already  "crazy  for  love's  sake,"  just  as  Yeats  fell  in  love  with  Maud 
Gonne  at  their  first  meeting.25 

Yeats  told  Watkins  that  he  made  many  of  his  works 
Looking  at  a  lady's  photograph 
Where  all  those  myths  began.26 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  of  Yeats's  works,  Cathleen  reflects  this 
preoccupation,  for  Cathleen  is  Maud  Gonne,  the  woman  for  whom 
country  must  come  above  all  else;  Aleel  is  Yeats  himself,  the  poet 
in  love.  Aleel  represents  much  the  same  temptation  to  Cathleen  that 
Yeats   must   have   represented    to   Maud    Gonne,   mere   human    love 


Ellman,  p.   248. 

Greene  and  Stephens,  pp.  22-25. 

Ibid.,  pp.  70-71. 

Yeats,  The  Countess  Cathleen,  pp.  2-179.  Comments  here  are  based  on  the 

final  version,  except  where  noted. 

So  Yeats  calls  him  in  the   1892  version.   In  later  editions,   in  which  Aleel 

loses  some  of  his  bardic  qualities,  he  is  "a  poet." 

Ellman,  pp.   79-82. 

Vernon  Watkins,   "Yeats  in  Dublin,"   The   Lamp  and   the   Veil    (London: 

Faber  and  Faber,   1945). 
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vs.  country.  Aleel  also  represents  the  pagan  mythologies  and  the  folk 
heritage  of  Ireland,  whereas  Cathleen  is  a  practising  Catholic.  It  is 
interesting  that  Cathleen  was  written  mostly  in  1891,  the  year  in  which 
Yeats  conceived  of  an  extraordinary  "spiritual  propaganda  society"27 
to  be  founded  with  Maud  Gonne's  help,  and  that  this  society  acquired 
disciples  and  scope  until  the  early  1900's,  during  which  time  four 
further  versions  of  the  play  were  written.  Yeats's  mystical  society  was 
to  combine  frankly  pagan  worship,  Druidical  elements,  Christian 
elements,  a  bit  of  Theosophy,  and  some  Rosicrucianism,  much  as 
AleePs  vision  at  the  end  of  Cathleen  combines  his  Celtic  background 
with  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition.  The  difference  is  that  Aleel's 
vision  is  real,  for  the  play  is  a  great  act  of  the  imagination  in  which 
the  reader  or  audience  can  accept  the  vision  as  heralding  a  great 
victory  in  the  war  between  good  and  evil.  Yeats's  society,  meant  to 
establish  a  new  form  of  worship  for  Ireland,  now  seems  little  better 
than  farcical,  for  it  apparently  necessitated  AE's  tramping  about  in 
the  woods  looking  for  Celtic  adepts  and  the  half-mad  William  Sharp's 
going  off  into  trances  almost  at  Yeats's  bidding.  However,  Aleel's 
first  vision,  that  of  the  god  Aengus,  has  much  the  same  underlying 
motive  as  Yeats's  society.  Yeats,  nearly  mad  with  desire  for  Maud 
Gonne,  felt  that  the  union  of  minds  involved  in  planning  the  society 
might  eventually  lead  her  to  accept  a  different  sort  of  union.28  Aleel, 
though  he  tells  Cathleen  his  vision  in  an  attempt  to  save  her  from 
the  Merchants,  hopes  that  she  will  take  him  along  as  one  of  her  "few 
servingmen."  (Note  that  he  regards  himself,  a  poet,  as  no  more  than 
an  ordinary  member  of  her  household.)  She  perceives  this  and 
refuses:  her  heart  shall  "never  waken  on  earth."  But  she  is  tempted 
to  join  him  for  intellectual  reasons;  she  realizes  that  his  imagination, 
his  capacity  for  vision,  makes  him  far  greater  than  she: 

God's  procreant  waters  flowing  about  your  mind 

Have  made  you  more  than  kings  and  queens;  and  not  you 

But  I  am  the  empty  pitcher.29 

Nevertheless,  the  major  imaginative  act  of  the  play  is  hers. 
Inspired  by  prayer  and  by  Aleel's  relinquishing  of  his  soul  to  her  (an 
act  which  temporarily  confounds  the  Merchants),  she  decides  to 
give  her  soul  in  return  for  sufficient   funds  to  save  Ireland.   Yeats 


Ellman,  p.   103  ft,  p.   120  ff. 

Ibid.,  p.   122. 

Yeats,   The   Countess  Cathleen,  p.   89.   This  beautiful   speech   is   much   the 

same  in  all  versions,  so  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  he  wanted   to  make 

this  point  from  the  very  beginning. 
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clearly  shows  that  only  imaginative  acts  can  save  a  country  from 
ruin;  all  other  methods  have  failed  because  the  forces  of  evil  can 
combat  any  means  needing  recourse  to  material  aids.  Cathleen's 
money  and  grain  were  not  sufficient  without  her  soul.  However,  it 
is  left  to  Aleel  to  show  why  this  sacrifice,  instead  of  damning  the 
country  forever  by  its  sheer  monstrosity,  redeems  the  land  and 
Cathleen.  It  is  his  vision  of  the  eternal  war  between  the  forces  of 
light  and  of  darkness  which  reveals  that  Cathleen  has  gone  to  the 
"floor  of  peace." 

The  Light  of  Lights 
Looks  always  on  the  motive,  not  the  deed, 
The  Shadow  of  Shadows,  on  the  deed  alone.30 

Aleel' s  vision  shows  him  to  be  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  pagan 
beliefs  can  be  reconciled  to  the  Christian,  for  he  sees  the  Celtic  gods 
as  the  forces  of  darkness.  Cathleen's  act  has  redeemed  him  as  well 
— his  mind  is  now  "smitten  of  God."31 

This  play  is  a  magnificent  affirmation  of  the  power  of  the  imag- 
ination and  of  vision.  The  classical  Celtic  concept  of  the  poet,  how- 
ever, is  shown  to  be  false.32  The  wandering  bard,  singing  now  for 
this  royal  house,  now  for  that,  suggests  for  us,  when  we  think  of  the 
situation  of  turn-of-the-century  Ireland,  those  ardent  Celtic  authors 
and  scholars  who  would  not  associate  themselves  with  either  the 
nationalists  or  the  English.  Aleel's  first  good  act  is  the  surrender  of 
his  soul  to  Cathleen,  therefore  to  Ireland;  when  Yeats  surrendered  to 
Maud  Gonne,  he  gave  himself  to  nationalist  Ireland.  Neither  heroine 
wanted  the  young  man  physically;  rather,  Ireland  needed  their  souls. 

The  Countess  Cathleen  embodies  Yeats's  early  attitude  toward  the 
artist:  in  a  time  of  troubles  he  must  be  an  ardent  nationalist  to  the 
point  of  sacrifice,  and  he  must  keep  his  country's  folklore  and  tradi- 
tions alive.  The  hero  and  the  poet  are  analogous,  for  they  both  serve 
human  liberty. 

The  King's  Threshold  (1903)  concerns  an  ancient  time,  later  than 
Cathleen,  when  the  bards,  no  longer  free  agents,  had  declared  their 
loyalties  to  certain  royal  houses  and  had  received  in  return  positions 
on  the  councils.  In  this  play  King  Guaire,  yielding  to  the  bishops, 

30  Ibid.,  p.  167. 

31  Ibid.  Ellman  does  not  believe  that  it  is  the  real  Yeats  speaking  in  these 
lines.  That  Aleel  should  suddenly  abandon  his  union  of  pagan  and  Christian 
does  not  ring  true. 

That  is,  in  the  final  version.  In  the  early  versions,  Aleel,  originally  Kevin, 
has  fewer  parallels  with  the  situation  in  Ireland,  and  is  less  convincing  as 
a  parallel  of  Yeats  himself. 
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soldiers,  and  politicians  on  the  councils,  has  denied  the  bard  Seanchan 
his  place.  The  bard  replies  by  starving  himself  to  death  despite  the 
many  arguments  of  his  own  followers,  who  are  willing  to  give  up  the 
political  functions  of  art.  The  dying  bard  requests  his  pupils  to  repeat 
what  they  have  learned  about  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  poet.  The 
oldest  pupil  replies: 

I  said  the  poets  hung 
Images  of  the  life  that  was  in  Eden 
About  the  child-bed  of  the  world,  that  it, 
Looking  upon  those  images,  might  bear 
Triumphant  children.33 

Seanchan  himself  states,  as  Yeats  essentially  repeated  in  "Lapis  Lazuli," 

And  I  would  have  all  know  that  when  all  falls 
In  ruin,  poetry  calls  out  in  joy, 
Being  the  scattering  hand,  the  bursting  pod, 
The  victim's  joy  among  the  holy  flame, 
God's  laughter  at  the  shattering  of  the  world.34 

The  Mayor,  a  pompous  fool,  states  the  attitude  of  society  toward 
the  poet:  "I  never  understood  a  poet's  talk  more  than  the  baa  of  a 
sheep."  He  demands  allegiance  for  the  king  but  is  cursed  and  beaten 
by  the  poet's  followers.  Seanchan  begins  to  rave,  but  he  is  inspired 
and  never  loses  his  dignity.  His  pupils  are  so  impressed  that  when 
they  are  threatened  with  death  if  they  do  not  persuade  him  to  yield, 
they  urge  him  to  die.  When  he  dies,  the  youngest  pupil  says: 

Dead  faces  laugh! 
The  ancient  right  is  gone,  the  new  remains, 
And  that  is  death.35 

At  the  end  the  oldest  pupil  renounces  the  political  aspects  of  art: 

Not  what  it  leaves  behind  it  in  the  light 
But  what  it  carries  with  it  to  the  dark 
Exalts  the  soul;  nor  song  nor  trumpet-blast 
Can  call  up  races  from  the  worsening  world 
To  mend  the  wrong  and  mar  the  solitude 
Of  the  great  shade  we  follow  to  the  tomb.36 

Yeats  said  of  the  play: 

It  was  written  when  our  Society  was  having  a  hard  fight  for  the 
recognition  of  pure  art  in  a  community  of  which  one  half  was 

33  Yeats,  The  King's  Threshold,  p.  264. 

34  Ibid.,  pp.   266-267. 

35  Ibid.,  p.  310. 
38  Ibid.,  p.  312. 
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buried  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,   and  the  other  half  in 
politics  and  a  propagandist  patriotism.37 

In  this  play  the  artist  denies  any  relationship  with  society,  and  is 
driven  from  it.  A  religious  basis  of  life  is  also  rejected  in  Seanchan's 
vision,  in  which  he  sees  God  as  a  leper  contaminating  mankind.  The 
poet  asserts  imagination  above  all  else. 

Seanchan's  difference  from  Aleel  lies  in  his  assertion  of  the 
imagination  and  art  over  country  and  God.  The  play  is  very  pessi- 
mistic as  far  as  the  life  of  the  poet  is  concerned;  there  is  no  place 
for  him  in  society  and  all  that  is  left  him  is  a  noble  death.  Yet  it 
has  a  triumphant  conclusion  in  which  it  is  promised  that  in  the  future 
the  imagination  will  awaken  a  greater  race: 

O  silver  trumpets,  be  you  lifted  up 
And  cry  to  the  great  race  that  is  to  come. 
Long-throated  swans  upon  the  waves  of  time, 
Sing  loudly,  for  beyond  the  wall  of  the  world 
That  race  may  hear  our  music  and  awake.38 

Yeats's  later  attitude,  one  in  which  not  even  death  remains  for 
the  poet,  is  seen  in  Words  upon  the  Window-Pane,  written  in  1934. 
It  is  more  realistic  than  Cathleen  and  The  King's  Threshold  in  every 
respect- — in  fact  it  has  many  characteristics  of  an  Ibsen  drama — but 
in  particular  in  its  treatment  of  the  man  of  vision.  Yeats  uses  the 
example  of  Jonathan  Swift,  a  great  and  good  man,  who,  in  Yeats's 
version,  though  he  "served  human  liberty,"  was  driven  mad  by  the 
political  difficulties  of  Ireland  and  the  indifference  of  almost  all  save 
himself.  The  reason  for  the  unusual  setting,  a  seance  which  is  being 
held  by  some  dabblers  in  spiritualism  for  the  basest  of  motives,  is  sug- 
gested by  Yeats  in  the  Introduction:  "we  poets  and  artists  may  be 
called,  so  small  our  share  in  life,  'separated  spirits,'  words  applied  by 
the  old  philosophers  to  the  dead."39 

In  the  play,  a  seance  is  interrupted  by  the  spirits  of  Swift  and 
Vanessa,  one  of  the  two  women  he  loved  but  would  not  marry. 
Swift,  who  does  not  know  he  is  dead,  has  been  earth-bound  and 
condemned  to  re-enact  his  most  passionate  and  hopeless  scenes  with 
Vanessa  because  of  his  refusal  to  marry.  By  refusing  to  beget  children 
— "there  is  something  in  my  blood  that  no  child  must  inherit" — he 
has  defied  Fate,  thereby,  in  Yeats's  terms,  refusing  another  throw  of 
the  dice.  Fate  has  replied  by  ensuring  that  even  in  death  he  will  not 


Ibid.,  p.  315. 

Ibid.,  pp.   311-312. 

Yeats,  Words  upon  the  Window-Pane,  p.  964. 
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escape  the  cruelties,  inanities,  and  insanities  of  the  life  he  led  in 
Ireland. 

There  are  many  references  to  Swift's  separation  from  the  rest  of 
society.  He  is  referred  to  as  an  alien  or  hostile  influence.  His  exile  to 
Dublin  is  mentioned  several  times,  as  are  the  falls  of  all  his  friends 
and  the  futility  of  his  efforts  to  establish  an  ideal  order  based  on  the 
Roman  Senate.  Alienation  quickly  becomes  the  theme  as  Lulu,  the 
medium's  familiar  (who  represents  the  "healthy  rascaldom"  that 
Swift  hated)  notices  the  presence  of  Swift's  spirit:  "He  says  ...  he 
says,  'Drive  that  man  away!'  "  Later,  the  medium  herself,  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  dead  Swift  before  she  awakes,  calls  out,  "Go  away!" 
Vanessa,  reliving  as  though  it  were  the  first  time  a  passionate  scene 
with  Swift,  accurately  foresees  his  old  age  when  all  will  turn  from  him. 
He  realizes  that  Stella's  love  for  him  has  alienated  her  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  as  well: 

Have  I  wronged  you,  beloved  Stella?  Are  you  unhappy?  You 
have  no  children,  you  have  no  lover,  you  have  no  husband.40 

But  both  of  them  scorn  their  own  separation,  which  Stella  shows 
in  the  poem  written  for  Swift's  fifty-fourth  birthday,  the  poem  which 
is  engraved  upon  the  window-pane. 

When  the  seance  is  over,  all  save  Corbet,  the  student  working 
on  Swift  for  a  degree,  consider  it  a  failure.  He  asks  Mrs.  Henderson, 
the  medium,  whether  she  thinks  Swift  mad.  She  has  never  heard  of 
him,  and  replies: 

I  saw  him  clearly  just  as  I  woke  up.  His  clothes  were  dirty, 
his  face  covered  with  boils.  Some  disease  had  made  one  of 
his  eyes  swell  up,  it  stood  out  from  his  face  like  a  hen's  egg.41 

The  last  words  of  the  play  are  Swift's  cry  of  saeve  indignatio:  "Perish 
the  day  on  which  I  was  born!" 

These  words  are  also  the  cry  of  Yeats's  old  age,  for  in  a  sense 
Words  is  as  autobiographical  as  Cathleen.  Perhaps  Vanessa  and  Stella 
represented  to  Swift  what  the  two  sides  of  Maud  Gonne  represented 
to  Yeats.  It  is  more  likely  that  Yeats  saw  himself  in  Swift,  another  old 
man  with  one  diseased  eye,  another  great  Irishman  torn  between 
flesh  and  intellect,  another  great  artist  spurned  by  society.  Yeats  chose 
well;  there  is  scarcely  a  story  more  desolate,  more  moving  than  Swift's. 
No  indication  of  hope  for  him  is  advanced,  nor  for  what  he  repre- 
sents, the  imagination  in  a  desperate  land. 

"     Ibid.,  p.  952. 
41     Ibid.,  p.  955. 
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A  second  Irish  playwright  concerned  with  the  position  of  the 
artist  in  Ireland  was  John  Millington  Synge,  whose  concept  of  the 
inspired  man  is  embodied  in  the  partially  autobiographical  Christy 
Mahon,  hero  of  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World.  Christy,  having 
struck  his  father  with  a  spade  and  left  him  for  dead,  though  in  reality 
he  is  more  dazed  than  the  old  man,  wanders  into  an  isolated  Mayo 
pub  and  entrances  everyone  there  with  the  story  of  his  "killing." 
Gradually  his  imagination,  which  has  always  been  near  the  surface 
of  his  personality,  awakens  and  shines  through.  Although  his  father 
appears  and  has  to  be  "killed"  a  second  time,  Christy's  imagination 
gathers  strength,  and  the  play  ends  with  Christy  master  of  himself 
and  the  situation. 

Compared  with  Cathleen,  The  Playboy  seems  but  a  mild  affirma- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  imagination,  and  it  promises  far  less.42 
Cathleen  suggests  nothing  less  than  the  eventual  triumph  of  man 
and  God  over  the  forces  of  evil,  whereas  The  Playboy  sees  no  hope 
for  the  masses  and  little  for  the  artist  himself.  In  his  last  speech  Christy 
foresees  a  life  of  inspiration  and  joy:  "I'll  go  romancing  through  a 
romping  lifetime."  But  it  is  to  be  a  solitary  life,  and  the  only  difference 
between  it  and  his  former  life  is  his  new  awareness.  He  had  always 
been  "a  lier  on  walls,  a  talker  of  folly,"  sensitive  and  ill-fitted  to  the 
rigors  of  farm  life,  but  he  had  not  been  aware  of  his  own  sensitivity. 
Even  at  the  end  he  does  not  realize  that  his  "killing"  of  old  Mahon 
was  his  first  imaginative  act,  that  death  gave  life;  the  end  of  the  play 
is  only  a  beginning.  We  do  not  know  if  he  will  become  an  Aleel  or  a 
Swift. 

Like  Aleel,  Christy  is  left  alone  after  the  perception  of  his  imagina- 
tive status,  repudiated  by  the  woman  he  loves;  like  Swift,  he  is  driven 
from  society  for  fancied  crimes,  tortured  and  scorned.  He  is  more  like 
the  ancient  bards  than  Aleel  is,  however,  and  his  grief  is  not  Swift's, 
for  he  has  as  yet  discovered  only  his  difference  from  the  ordinary 
peasants;  he  has  not  seen  how  like  them  he  must  always  remain.  He 
will  never  denounce  the  body  and  its  ways,  nor  is  he  likely  to  share 
Aleel's  religious  perceptions;  one  cannot  imagine  Christy  with  his  mind 
"smitten  of  God,"  simply  because  he  is  too  much  of  an  Irish  Catholic 
peasant.  But  his  life  will  be  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 


Yet  the  Abbey  production  of  The  Playboy  caused  even  more  of  an  adverse 
stir  than  Cathleen  did.  The  older  play  was  accused  of  blasphemy,  but 
The  Playboy  of  something  apparently  worse  still:  suggesting  that  Irish 
women  were  not  uniformly  chaste. 
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peasants,  for  he  has  developed  the  heightened,  joyous  perception  of 
life  that  was  Synge's  ideal. 

The  Playboy  ends  in  Christy's  denial  of  the  materialistic,  crude 
society  of  rural  Ireland.  Surely  society  thrusts  out  the  poet  at  least 
partially  because  he  perceives  it  useless  and  harmful  to  his  imagination. 
Yet  it  is  a  joyful  ending,  just  as  is  that  of  Riders  to  the  Sea.  This  is  a 
truth  that  both  Synge  and  Yeats  saw,  that  an  affirmation  of  life  is  neces- 
sary for  survival  and  sanity,  that  there  is  joy  is  throwing  Fate's  dice. 
Swift's  mistake  was  that  of  Synge's  Mayoites,  the  denial  of  the  living 
inspiration  in  favor  of  death.  Though  they  may  have  a  saner  side, 
the  reader  sees  them  as  morbid  and  cruel.  The  difference  between 
them  and  Swift  is  that  his  imagination  should  have  lifted  him  into  joy, 
just  as  Christy's  does. 

Synge  is  not  directly  concerned  with  the  political  situation; 
Christy  is  not  an  ardent  nationalist,  nor  does  Pegeen  represent  Ireland. 
Synge  does  not  feel  that  the  artist  owes  anything  to  society.  If  this 
is  an  extreme  position,  it  is  nevertheless  untinged  by  either  his  own 
understandable  bitterness  or  rabid  Celticism. 

The  third  great  playwright  of  nationalist  Ireland  was  Sean 
O'Casey,  whose  Shadow  of  a  Gunman  concerns  a  young  poet  Davoren, 
erroneously  believed  to  be  an  IRA  gunman  "on  the  run."  Through- 
out most  of  the  play  he  is  overbearing  and  superficial,  partially  because 
of  the  ghastly  people  who  keep  intruding  upon  his  dreams  (which  are 
expressed  in  Pateresque  rubbish  and  inferior  Shelley) .  He  seems 
remarkably  uninspired,  but  he  is  not  stupid  and  has  a  capacity  for 
genuine  emotion,  for  in  the  scene  with  Minnie  he  passes  from  amused 
detachment  to  real  liking.  He  wishes  to  dissociate  himself  from  the 
rebellion:  "A  man  should  always  be  drunk,  Minnie,  when  he  talks 
politics — it's  the  only  way  to  make  them  important."43  But  the  terror 
and  confusion  of  the  rebellion  intrude  upon  him  throughout  the  play. 
His  position  on  the  question  of  rebellion,  for  all  its  artificiality,  has 
traditional  elements.  It  reflects  the  bardic  non-involvement  policy  as 
well  as  an  ivory  tower  the  function  of  which  he  has  mistaken.  While 
it  is  true  that  "the  poet  ever  strives  to  save  the  people;  the  people 
ever  strive  to  destroy  the  poet,"44  Davoren  has  done  nothing  life-giving. 
When  the  Black  and  Tans  raid  at  the  end  of  the  play,  Davoren  is 
useless,  and  a  member  of  "the  people"  saves  him. 

O'Casey's  attitude  toward  the  artist  in  this  realistic  early  work 


Sean  O'Casey,  The  Shadow  of  a  Gunman,  in  Three  Plays  (London:    Mac- 
millan,  1962),  p.  90.  A  reprint  of  the   1925  edition. 
Ibid.,  p.   107. 
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is  one  of  contempt  for  the  bardic  ideal.  Davoren  is  paralyzed  by  his 
outmoded  ideals.  Enforced  or  fortuitous  contact  with  ordinary  people 
throughout  the  play,  as  well  as  Minnie's  sacrifice,  enables  him  to 
realize  in  the  end  that  he  has  acted  abominably,  but  he  does  not 
develop  beyond  this  stage.  He  knows  that  he  has  betrayed  Minnie, 
but  he  does  not  see  that  he  has  betrayed  Ireland  as  well.  Judging 
only  by  the  play,  for  O'Casey's  life  is  not  nearly  so  well  documented 
as  Yeats's,  it  seems  that  O'Casey's  early  attitude  about  the  artist  is 
remarkably  similar  to  Yeats's.  Though  Minnie  and  Davoren  show 
neither  the  compassion  nor  the  nobility  of  Cathleen  and  Aleel,  there 
are  similarities.  Both  poets  show  contempt  for  all  around  them  save 
the  heroine;  both  at  first  show  little  concern  for  Ireland  though  both 
are  fully  aware  of  her  troubles;  both  are  shocked  into  realizing  their 
ineffectiveness  by  the  sacrifices  made  for  them  and  for  Ireland.  What- 
ever Davoren's  real  motive  in  accepting  Gallogher's  letter,  he  does 
it  at  least  partially  for  love's  sake,  just  as  Aleel  makes  his  gesture 
(the  attempt  to  propitiate  the  Merchants)   for  Cathleen. 

O'Casey's  later  play,  Red  Roses  for  Me  (1942),  parallels  Yeats 
more  closely.  Its  hero,  Ayamonn,  is  a  young  labor  leader  who  has 
both  socialistic  visions  of  happiness  and  prosperity  and  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  art.  As  is  true  of  Davoren,  he  is  liked  by  his 
girl  for  his  talents  rather  than  for  his  political  involvements,  but, 
unlike  Davoren's,  these  involvements  are  many,  real,  and  sincere. 
Just  before  he  is  killed  leading  a  strike  he  has  a  vision  as  triumphant 
as  Aleel's: 

There's  th'  great  dome  o'  th'  Four  Courts  lookin'  like  a  golden 
rose  in  a  great  bronze  bowl!  An'  th'  river  fiowin'  below  it,  a 
purple  flood,  marbled  with  ripples  o'  scarlet;  watch  th'  seagulls 
glidin'  over  it — like  restless  white  pearls  astir  on  a  royal  breast. 
Our  city's  in  th'  grip  o'  God!45 

Ayamonn  also  begins  by  citing  pagan  myth  and  ends  with  his  mind 
fixed  on  a  different  God,  but,  unlike  Aleel,  sees  not  one  battle  but 
ultimate  victory,  a  Utopia  or  Socialist  heaven. 

Here  O'Casey  asks  not  only  that  the  artist  be  involved  in  society 
but  also  that  he  be  a  leader.  The  power  of  vision  must  be  used  for 
mankind,  represented  by  the  proletariat;  art  is  not  chamber  music 
for  the  educated  but  a  means  to  the  amelioration  of  all.  Ayamonn 
says,  "They  think  he  [Shakespeare]  is  beyond  them,  while  all  the  time 

45     O'Casey,  Red  Roses  for  Me,  p.  289. 
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he's  part  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  nature  of  every  man."46 
The  hero  and  the  poet  are  the  same  man. 

The  triumphant  vision  of  Red  Roses  may  strike  many  readers  as 
false,  and  Ayamonn's  double  personality  may  seem  ludicrous.  Osten- 
sibly realistic,  the  play  seems  fantastic.  The  opposite  is  true  of  O'Casey's 
satire  Cock-a-Doodle-Dandy  (1949),47  which  though  a  fantasy,  seems 
realistic.  That  is,  in  spite  of  all  the  farcical  machinery  of  the  play,  its 
effect  is  direct  and  sobering,  for  in  it  the  author  states  the  actual 
position  of  the  imagination  in  Ireland,  not  its  possibilities  or  its  tra- 
ditional rights.  In  the  village  of  Nyadnanave  any  imaginative  act  is 
doomed  to  sterility  and  to  bring  punishment  upon  its  originator.  This 
includes  anything  that  involves  or  affirms  a  strong  life  force:  reading, 
music,  dancing,  kissing.  Into  this  priest-ridden,  God-and-money-wor- 
shipping  town  comes  the  Cock  and  a  bard-like  prophet,  Robin  Adair, 
the  Messenger.  His  message  is  that  of  love,  tolerance,  and  gaiety,  and 
he  symbolizes  the  poetic  principle.  Adair  is  more  like  Aleel  than  any 
other  of  O'Casey's  characters.  He  too  begins  as  a  prophet  of  the 
pagan,  then  brings  about  a  healthy  union  of  pagan  and  Christian. 
Unlike  Aleel,  he  is  not  moved  to  accept  Christianity  wholeheartedly, 
but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  conflict  in  the  play  is  between 
Christianity  and  the  life  force.  The  imagination  contends  in  all  times 
and  all  places  against  perversions — perverted  Christianity  (Father 
Domineer),  perverted  folklore  (Shanaar),  perverted  capitalism  (Ma- 
hon  and  Marthraun),  and  the  mocking  perversion  of  life  that  is 
Nyadnanave.  Though  such  gallant  people  as  Adair  and  Loraleen  fight 
for  the  imagination  and  its  traditional  place  in  Irish  society,  Ireland 
has  become  so  sterile  and  heartless  that  in  the  end  the  only  positive 
move  they  can  make  is  to  leave. 

Why  did  Ireland's  three  great  dramatists  adopt  this  pessimistic 
attitude?  There  are  several  possible  answers:  old  age,  personal  ex- 
perience, loss  of  faith  in  the  imagination,  despair  over  the  actual 
conditions  in  Ireland.  Yeats  was  sixty-five  when  Words  was  written, 
and  it  is  possible  to  see  in  that  great  play  the  aged  man's  disillusion 
with  his  youthful  hopes;  O' Casey  was  sixty-nine  when  Cock  was  first 
performed.  Yet  that  magnificently  affirmative  poem  "Lapis  Lazuli" 
was  written  even  later  than  Words,  and  O'Casey's  later  works  are  not 
bitter.   Personal  experience  is  a  more  likely  answer.   Ellman48  gives 

46  Ibid.,  p.  229. 

47  O'Casey,    Cock-a-Doo die-Dandy,   in    Classic   Irish    Drama,   pp.    135-224.    A 
reprint  of  the   1949  edition. 

48  Ellman,  240-243,  and  almost  passim. 
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the  many  reasons  Yeats  may  have  felt  that  Ireland  had  no  place 
for  him;  O'Casey  had  already  left  after  quarrelling  with  Yeats  and 
the  Abbey;  Synge  was  already  desperately  ill  when  The  Playboy  was 
written,  disgusted  with  his  own  middle-class  background,  and  disil- 
lusioned by  the  reactions  of  Catholic  Ireland  to  his  plays.  All  three 
had  had  many  unforeseen,  squalid  difficulties  with  the  Abbey  itself, 
its  managers,  lack  of  funds,  actors,  and  above  all,  its  audiences.  Yet 
the  obvious  answer  to  this  explanation  is  that  all  three  were  gallant 
and  noble  men  who  never  gave  in  to  personal  frustrations.  All  three 
worked  very  hard  to  the  ends  of  their  lives  in  spite  of  difficulties  of 
every  sort.  Yeats,  being  the  most  involved  politically,  had  the  greatest 
burden  of  the  three  in  addition  to  bearing  much  of  the  burden  of  the 
other  two;  it  was  he  who  was  most  badly  burned  in  the  Silver  Tassie, 
Shadow  of  the  Glen,  Playboy,  and  (of  course)  Cathleen  controversies. 
Yet  at  least  one  contemporary  portrait  of  the  aged  Yeats,  Vernon 
Watkins'  Yeats  in  Dublin,  together  with  its  preliminary  notes  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  shows  him  as  a  serene,  generous,  and  kind  old 
man  who  had  in  no  way  lost  his  imaginative  fire.  Nor  had  O'Casey 
or  Synge  lost  faith  in  the  imagination  itself;  neither  their  biographies 
nor  the  plays  under  consideration  suggest  this.  On  the  contrary,  Cock 
and  The  Playboy  show  the  imagination  as  so  strong  a  force  that  society 
must  be  denied  in  favor  of  it,  and  Words  shows  that  the  imagination 
survives  death. 

It  seems  most  likely  that  the  inhospitable  conditions  of  Ireland 
herself,  together  with  the  admittedly  difficult  lives  of  the  artists  con- 
cerned, resulted  in  the  mixed  attitude  that  all  three  came  to  express. 
The  conditions  that  made,  and  still  make,  it  necessary  for  even  ordinary 
young  people  to  leave  Ireland  make  the  artist's  life  hell.  Yeats,  Synge, 
and  O'Casey  all  left  Ireland.  Yeats  returned,  but  as  a  man  of  the 
world  and  not  permanently;  by  the  time  of  Words  his  native  land 
was  mainly  a  place  of  memories,  and  he  was  even  reconciled  to  the 
possibility  of  death  and  burial  in  France.  Synge  returned,  but  to  live 
on  the  Aran  Islands,  an  ivory  tower  in  reverse.  O'Casey  stayed  in 
England,  away  from  domineering  priests,  fanatical  censorship,  poverty 
on  every  side,  grasping  materialism  abetted  by  the  church,  and  state- 
sponsored  sexual  inhibition. 

A   WELSH    PARALLEL 

The  Welsh  revival  produced  no  dramatist  of  Yeats's  stature,  nor 
did  it  produce  a  great  poet  until  Eighteen  Poems.  But  in  1941  Vernon 
Watkins,  a  middle-aged  RAF  policeman  from  much  the  same  back- 
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ground  as  Synge,  published  an  extraordinary  volume  entitled  Ballad 
of  the  Mari  Lwyd,49  the  title  poem  of  which  is  a  twenty-three  page 
dialogue  in  verse  meant  to  be  performed  on  the  stage.  This  ballad, 
which  on  the  literal  level  concerns  the  conflict  between  a  band  of 
Mari  Lwyd  New  Years  Eve  mummers  (the  Dead)  and  some  people 
in  a  house  (the  Living),  provides  a  Welsh  parallel  to  the  Irish 
dramatists'  pessimistic  outlook.  Watkins,  who  had  met  Yeats  in  1938, 
was  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  work — had,  in  fact,  absorbed  it 
into  his  being — and  was  particularly  interested  in  the  later  plays. 
His  great  ballad  is  a  Welsh  equivalent  of  the  allegory  of  Words  upon 
the  Window-Pane:  the  Living  represent  society,  the  Dead  those  men 
of  the  imagination  who  have  been  cast  out.  The  ballad  is  autobio- 
graphical in  two  respects:  first,  Watkins  identifies  with  the  Dead,  as 
Yeats  with  Swift;  secondly,  the  living  and  the  dead,  or  body  and 
imagination,  represent  the  warring  opposites  of  his  own  life,  as  Stella 
and  Vanessa  represent  those  of  Swift  and  of  Yeats. 

In  the  ballad  the  antagonism  of  society  and  the  imagination  is 
presented  as  the  primary  characteristic  of  art.  Eternal  knowledge  is 
rebuffed  at  every  advance  by  the  Living,  who  prefer  their  feast  at 
the  firelight  to  immortality.  Watkins  felt  that  the  poet  should  disasso- 
ciate himself  from  common  things  and  desires  of  the  body : 

Austere  star-energies,  naked,  white, 
Roused  you,  but  still  you  play 
With  a  bottle  drowned  in  a  drunkard's  night, 
Brought  by  the  wicked  spray. 

Sinner  and  saint,  sinner  and  saint: 
A  horse's  head  in  the  frost.50 

(The  sea-spray  represents  death,  and  the  Mari  Lwyd  is  a  horse's 
skull.)  This  reminds  one  of  Swift's  attitude  and  admonitions  to 
Vanessa,  who  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  pure  intellectual 
ways  Swift  taught  her.  In  fact,  Watkins'  attitude  in  the  ballad  is  closer 
to  Swift's  own  than  to  Yeats's,  for  he  sees  no  hope  for  the  artist 
even  after  death,  and  allows  for  no  fruitful  intercourse  between  the 
inspired  man  and  the  uninspired. 

Watkins'  early  attitude  (which  was,  it  must  be  added,  not  typical 
of  him  even  then)    was  later  modified  in  The  Ballad  of  the   Outer 

49  Vernon  Watkins,  Ballad  of  the  Mari  Lwyd  (London:  Fabcr  and  Faber, 
1941),  pp.  67-90.  "Mari  Lwyd"  means  literally  "The  Grey  Mary,"  but 
has  the  more  usual  meaning  "the  pale  horse."  Watkins  is  punning  in  Welsh: 
"grey  death"  is  "mari  lwyd." 

60     Ibid.,  p.  76. 
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Dark.51  In  this  sequel  to  the  Mart  Lwyd  the  Dead  break  into  the  house 
of  the  Living  and  assume  their  places.  Watkins'  concept  of  the  artist 
in  society  was  part  of  his  concept  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  He  was  fond 
of  stating  that  at  some  propitious  time  in  the  future  all  men  would 
become  poets — even  Plato.  This  is  not  very  different  from  O' Casey's 
attitude  in  Red  Roses,  nor  is  it  dissimilar  to  the  conclusion  of  The 
King's  Threshold;  what  Watkins  emphasizes  in  Outer  Dark,  as  he  did 
in  many  important  poems,  is  the  power  of  the  imagination  inherent  in 
every  man. 

Watkins'  earlier,  pessimistic  attitude  was  occasioned  by  despair 
over  pre- World  War  II  Welsh  society.  He  perceived,  with  Yeats  and 
Synge,  that  the  traditions  of  Wales  and  the  existence  of  a  real  peasantry 
made  his  own  country  preferable  to  England,  but — again  with  Yeats — 
he  was  essentially  aristocratic  and  did  not  experience  human  contact 
with  the  peasants  as  Synge  did.  What  he  really  objected  to  in  England 
was  the  materialism  and  atheism  he  found  during  his  brief  stay  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  felt  trapped  by  those  who  denied  the  existence, 
let  alone  the  permanent  value,  of  the  imagination.  He  returned  to 
Wales  as  Yeats  and  Synge,  tired  of  the  slick  Continental  life  they  had 
been  leading,  returned  to  Ireland,  hopeful  of  a  more  dignified  and 
encouraging  climate.  Instead  he  found  much  the  same  conditions  and 
attitudes,  only  tinged  with  an  hypocrisy  even  Cambridge  had  not 
affected.  Yeats  had  reacted  by  allowing  himself  to  be  drawn  fully 
into  the  occult;  Synge  went  off  to  Aran;  O'Casey  turned  to  com- 
munism; Watkins  explored  the  Celtic  fire  of  his  imagination  and  be- 
came an  inhabitant  of  his  own  mind  to  the  extent  that  the  question 
of  the  opposition  of  society  no  longer  had  any  meaning  for  him.  Had 
he  not  done  so  he  could  hardly  have  arrived  at  his  final  conclusion 
about  society:  that  long  after  his  death,  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  differentiation,  and  he  would  no  longer  have 
to  retreat  from  society  to  protect  his  own  imagination. 


A  copy  is  in  the  possession  of  the  BBC.  Part  of  this,  Watkins'  last  long 
poem,  appeared  in  Poetry  Chicago  (October-November  1963).  It  was  first 
performed  on  the  Light  Programme,  January   1,   1967. 
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From  1919  until  1961  Emile  Henriot  (1889-1961)  was  a  prolific  con- 
tributor to  the  domain  of  literary  criticism.  His  "Courrier  litteraire" 
series  written  for  Le  Temps  established  his  reputation  as  an  important 
journalist-critic,  and  the  "Vie  litteraire"  series  which  he  wrote  for  Le 
Monde  secured  him  a  vast  following  of  readers  both  throughout 
France  and  abroad.  Especially  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
the  critic  was  much  in  the  public  view  in  his  various  roles  as  chief 
literary  critic  of  Le  Monde,  Academicien,  international  President  of 
the  Alliance  Francaise,  and  Administrator  of  the  Centre  Universitaire 
Mediterranean.  He  was  a  member  of  numerous  literary  juries,  a  well 
known  public  lecturer  for  such  organizations  as  the  Alliance  and  the 
Universite  des  Annales,  and  was  often  requested  to  inaugurate  a  public 
monument  or  to  deliver  a  funeral  eulogy.  As  well  known  as  he  was  in 
Europe,  Canada,  and  South  America  (in  1946  Henriot  was  invited  by 
the  government  of  Brazil  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  and  was  publicly 
decorated  by  the  President  of  that  country),  he  remains  relatively 
unknown  in  the  United  States  other  than  to  specialists  of  French 
literature.  Therefore,  we  shall  add  to  the  accomplishments  listed  above 
the  information  that  the  critic  was  also  the  author  of  eighteen  volumes 
of  poetry,  eleven  novels,  one  of  which  was  awarded  the  Grand  prix  du 
roman  de  I'Academie  Francaise  in  1924:  Aricie  Brun  ou  les  Vertus 
bourgeoises,  nine  collections  of  short  stories,  many  volumes  of  essays, 
souvenirs,  and  travel  manuals,  and  critical  prefaces  to  the  works  of 
other  authors.  The  real  monument  that  Emile  Henriot  left  to  posterity, 
however,  was  his  thirty-five  volumes  of  intelligent  and  sensitive  critical 
analysis  which  cover  nearly  every  period  in  the  history  of  French  Let- 
ters. These  volumes  comprise  but  a  fraction  of  the  thousands  of  articles 
written  for  Le  Temps,  Le  Monde,  Les  Nouvellcs  litteraires,  le  Mercurc 
de  France,  le  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  nearly  sixty  additional 
periodicals. 

Henriot  believed   that   journalistic   criticism   existed   as   a   public 
service  to  the  reader  and  to  the  writer  and  that  the  critic  functioned  as 
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the  link  between  the  two.  His  predilection  was  for  the  scholarly 
publications  of  literary  specialists,  memoirs,  and  souvenirs.  He 
delighted  in  satisfying  the  "gourmandise"  of  his  readers  without 
overwhelming  them  with  pedantic  details.  His  criticism  was  ap- 
preciative, for  the  most  part.  Nevertheless,  he  felt  compelled  at  times 
to  resist  certain  modes  (e.g.,  le  nouveau  roman) ,  chapelles,  and  all 
writers  with  pronounced  prejudices.  Although  there  is  a  discernible 
evolution  in  his  critical  approach  from  the  genetic  and  biographical  to 
the  textual,  during  the  two  periods  of  his  career  as  a  journalist-critic, 
he  held  to  a  literary  viewpoint  that  was  conservative  and  fun- 
damentally French  in  essence. 

Questioned  as  to  whether  his  criticism  was  influenced  by  any 
preconceived  ideas,  dogmas,  or  systems,  during  the  course  of  an  inter- 
view with  Paul  Guth  in  1948,  Emile  Henriot  replied  that  it  was  based 
solely  on  "l'amour  desinteresse  de  la  literature,  expression  supreme 
de  la  vie."1  In  1956  he  reaffirmed  this  statement,  in  the  "Avant- 
Propos"  to  the  second  volume  of  Maitres  d'Hier  et  Contemporains, 
with  the  avowal  that  his  principal  criterion  was  his  "seul  amour  de  la 
litterature."2  In  the  essay,  "De  la  Critique  Litteraire,"  written  for  the 
Almanack  des  Lettres,  1950,  however,  the  critic  was  more  explicit: 

Si  subjectif  qu'il  soit,  si  consciemment  porte,  meme,  a  ne 
juger  que  sur  son  impression  personnelle,  il  est  impossible  que 
le  critique  ne  se  refere  pas  a  un  petit  nombre  de  normes.  Tout 
compte  fait  et  bien  reflechi,  je  n'en  vois  que  trois:  la  beaute 
litteraire — la  nouveaute,  ou  pour  parler  comme  aujourd'hui, 
l'originalite  du  "message"  .  .  .  et  la  verite  eternelle.3 

Although  his  passionate  love  of  literature  was  undoubtedly  the 
salient  feature  of  his  critical  approach,  this  "amour"  was  nevertheless 
commensurate  with  other  factors  or  criteria  on  which  Henriot  relied  in 
his  evaluations.  The  key  to  these  criteria  is  in  the  aforementioned 
statements  made  by  the  critic:  (1)  "la  litterature  expression  supreme 
de  la  vie";  (2)  "La  beaute  litteraire";  (3)  "la  nouveaute";  and  (4) 
"la  verite  eternelle."  We  shall  examine  each  of  these  criteria  in  turn. 

"La  raison  d'etre  de  la  litterature,  de  la  notre  en  particulier,  est 
d'exprimer  l'homme,"  wrote  Henriot  in  the  "Introduction"  to  Neuf 


Paul   Guth,   "L'Intervue   de   Paul   Guth:    Emile   Henriot,"   La   Gazette   des 

Lettres   (May  29,   1948). 

Emile    Henriot,     "Avant-Propos,"    Maitres    d'Hier    et    Contemporains,    II 

(Paris:   Albin  Michel,   1956). 

Emile   Henriot,    "De   la   Critique   litteraire,"    Almanack    des   Lettres,    1950 

(Paris:   Les  Editions  de  Flore  et  la  Gazette  des  Lettres,   1950),  p.  7. 
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Siecles  de  Litterature  Frangaise.*  His  essential  criterion  was  "Qu'un 
auteur  soit  present  dans  ses  ecrits  par  sa  pensee  .  .  ."5 

C'est  je  crois,  cette  presence  secrete  de  l'auteur  dans  tous  les 
livres  que  nous  aimons  qui  Justine  pour  nous  leur  humanite  la 
plus  sensible,  emanant  de  la  page  imprimee  comme  une  moiteur, 
comme  une  respiration,  comme  un  souffle.  Derriere  la  chose  si 
bien  dite,  on  sent  l'homme,  communiquer  d'emotion  ou  de 
pensee:  tendre,  bon,  genereux,  sensible,  intelligent,  qui  sait 
aimer,  qui  sait  comprendre,  ayant  aussi  beaucoup  souffert.6 

This  critic-historian  was  so  sensitive  to  the  living  presence  of  the 
author  behind  the  book  that  neither  time  nor  uncertainty  of 
authorship  imposed  any  barriers  for  him.  "Turold,"  he  stated,  "a  ete 
un  homme  vivant,  capable  de  rire  comme  d'emouvoir.  Penser  a  cela  en 
le  relisant;  et  derriere  son  texte,  tacher  de  voir  l'homme  de  ce  texte."7 
He  loved  Moliere,  "le  poete  et  l'homme;  l'homme  reel  autant  que  le 
genie."8  Although  not  generally  in  sympathy  with  the  Naturalists 
because  of  their  insistence  on  what  they  regard  as  objectivity  in  their 
approach  to  literature,  Henriot  nevertheless  appreciated  Daudet:  ".  .  . 
par-dessus  tout,  il  est  humain.  .  .  .  Quand  on  a  ferme  un  de  ses  livres, 
on  pense  a.  lui,  qu'on  aurait  aime  et  dont  on  est  sur  qu'il  nous  aurait 
compris,  qu'il  nous  aurait  regarde  avec  bienveillance,  finesse  et 
generosite."9 

Literature  must  be  in  the  most  intimate  rapport  with  life.  It  must 
almost  literally  breathe  with  the  breath  of  the  author  and  the 
characters  and  the  emotions  he  depicts.  Only  then  does  it  become  the 
supreme  testimony  of  man.  The  absence  of  the  human  temoignage 
leaves  only  sterility.  This  is  his  primary  objection  to  the  nouveau 
roman:  "Les  nouveaux  romanciers  ne  veulent  rien  devoir  au  person- 
nage  et  a  l'histoire  .  .  .  ils  ne  veulent  connaitre  que  l'objet,  si  at- 
tentivement  regarde  et  si  parfaitement  rendu  que  l'atmosphere  par  lui 
creee  doit  suffire  pour  recreer  la  realite  autour  de  lui  et  pour  suppleer 
a  ce  qui  faisait  autrefois  l'attrait  du  roman."10  The  novels  of  Robbe- 
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Grillet,  Butor,  and  Nathalie  Sarraute,  which  exclude  the  human  ele- 
ment, risk — in  the  opinion  of  the  critic  of  Le  Monde — being  "exercices 
de  laboratoire,  sans  humanite  et  sans  verite.  .  .  ."n  This  is  a  very  grave 
error  on  the  part  of  the  practitioners  of  the  nouveau  roman,  in  the 
viewpoint  of  the  critic,  who  believed  that  literature  as  a  testament  or 
human  revelation  was  exclusively  in  the  service  "de  la  verite  hu- 
maine" : 

Chaque  ecrivain,  par  vocation,  est  engage  a.  fond  a.  l'expression 
et  a  la  defense  de  ce  qu'il  croit.  .  .  .  Montaigne  est  engage  dans 
sa  verite,  comme  Bossuet  Test  dans  la  sienne,  differente,  Pascal 
est  engage  par  sa  vocation  chretienne,  Voltaire  est  engage  dans 
son  scepticisme  et  son  incroyance.  Flaubert  est  engage  dans  sa 
religion  de  l'art;  Renan  est  engage  dans  sa  discussion  critique. 
Paul  Claudel  et  M.  Mauriac  sont  engages  dans  leur  intran- 
sigeance  catholique.12 

Whereas  it  is  essential  for  a  writer  to  express  his  verite,  to  be 
present  in  his  work,  Henriot  maintains  that  no  author  possesses  his 
truth  apart  from  his  fellow  writers: 

.  .  .  ils  ont  raison  ensemble,  et  l'un  avec  1' autre,  s'  epaulant,  se 
contredisant  pour  une  continuelle  mise  au  point.  .  .  .  Ni  Pascal, 
ni  Voltaire,  ni  Rousseau,  ni  Renan  ne  peuvent  absolument 
l'emporter.  Mais  le  bon  de  Pascal,  le  bon  de  Voltaire,  le  bon  de 
Rousseau,  le  bon  de  Renan,  voila.  ce  qui  existe  et  qui  ne  cesse 
pas  d'exister.  Et  nous  avons  besoin  d'eux  tous,  et  nul  n'en  peut 
sacrifier  aucun.13 

The  critic,  two  years  before  his  death,  reaffirmed  his  vital  preoc- 
cupation with  the  human  element  as  his  primary  criterion,  concluding 
that  "la  litterature  ne  vaut  que  dans  la  mesure  ou  elle  est  l'expression 
de  la  vie  .  .  ."14  and  further  stated  that  it  is  this  human  quality  that 
unites  Homer,  Proust,  Lucretius,  Valery,  Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  and 
Balzac.  Although  Hugo's  verse  written  on  the  death  of  his  mother  is 
beautiful,  Henriot  feels  that  it  is  "la  verite  toujours  emouvante,  et  dans 
toutes  les  langues,  et  pour  tous  les  hommes"15  which  supercedes  the 
aesthetic  value  of  the  poetry. 

In  sum,  for  Emile  Henriot,  literature  did  not  exist  apart  from  life. 
It  was  the  vehicle  by  which  one  human  being  in  revealing  his  con- 
ception of  truth  and  of  life  entered  into  communication  with  all  other 
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human  beings.  Commenting  on  Henriot's  lifelong  preoccupation  with 
this  element,  Jacqueline  Piatier  justly  observed: 

Le  critique,  bien  sur,  pourrait  echapper  a  cette  litterature 
de  confidence  sur  soi.  Mais  Henriot  s'est  toujours  livre  dans  cette 
activite  comme  dans  les  autres.  De  la  venait  cette  chaleur  qu'il 
faisait    rayonner    sur    les    oeuvres    qu'il    aimait.    Au    fond,    il 
cherchait    a    travers    elles    la    reponse    aux    questions    qui    le 
hantaient.16 
The  second  major  criterion  for  Henriot  was  that  of  "la  beaute  lit- 
teraire." The  critic  acknowledged  that  beauty  in  literary  expression  is 
relative,  that  it  is  different  for  Stendhal,  for  Hugo  and  for  Racine.  In 
ascertaining  what  is  beautiful  in  literature,  there  are  nonetheless  very 
definite  constants: 

le  respect,  la  science,  et  la  richesse  de  la  langue;  la  presence  du 
style,  qui  est  le  caractere  de  celui  qui  ecrit,  imprime  a  ce  qu'il 
ecrit,  sa  marque  personnelle,  sa  couleur,  son  mouvement,   sa 
respiration  et  sa  patte,  sa  fagon  de  battre  la  mesure,  sa  caresse 
musicale  ou  son  coup  de  griff e;  l'ordre  architectural  evident 
d'une  proportionnee.  .  .  .  La  beaute  litteraire  n'est  pas  definis- 
sable;   on   la  sent:    elle   n'est   que   le   sentiment   satisfait  d'un 
rapport  a  des  perfections  classees,  admirees  du  consentement  de 
tous  dans  les  chefs-d'oeuvre  reconnus.17 
Henriot  believes  that  a  writer  must  be  a  good  artisan;  "un  homme 
qui  travaille  de  sa  cervelle  et  de  sa  main  en  fixant  les  pensees  avec  sa 
main,  en  noir  sur  blanc  sur  le  papier;  et  cela,  selon  certaines  regies."18 
He  enumerates  the  requirements  of  the  metier  of  writing:  a  strict  at- 
tention to  work  well  done,  discipline,  a  style  that  must  appear  ef- 
fortless and   clear  for  the  greatest  effectiveness.   There   is,   however, 
asserts  the  critic,  a  danger  in  the  exclusive  concentration  on  form,  on 
the  verbal  exercise  "au  detriment  de  la  verite  et  de  la  justesse  du  sen- 
timent. .  .  ,"19  II  faut  bien  ecrire,  c'est  certain;  mais  trop  bien  ecrire 
est  un  mal  .  .  .  ,"20  he  insists.  Preoccupation  with  form  to  the  detri- 
ment of  context  or  matter  leads  to  a  hermetic  literature  such  as  that  of 
the  trobar  cluj  poets  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  critic-journalist 
would  also  have  the  writer  avoid  rare  words  and  neologisms.  He  ap- 
proves of  a  syntax  which  is  simple,  and  quotes  a  phrase  from  Adrian 
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Hebrard,  "Si  vous  voulez  etre  entendu,  parlez  simplement."21  Life  is 
short  and  the  reader  appears  to  be  more  and  more  hurried.  If  the 
writer  is  to  be  effective,  he  must  go  straight  to  the  point,  affirms 
Henriot.  Moreover,  he  states,  "that  was  the  manner  of  Merimee  and 
of  La  Fontaine."22 

Throughout  his  life  an  ardent  practitioner  and  defender  of  vers 
regulier,  Henriot  clearly  expressed  his  views  on  this  subject  in  an  arti- 
cle written  for  Les  Nouvelles  hitter  aires  in  1948: 

.  .  .  c'est  encore  une  sottise  de  ne  plus  considerer  l'art  comme 
un  element  essentiel  de  l'oeuvre  ecrite,  a  plus  forte  raison  quand 
il  s'agit  de  poesie,  dont  1' expression  repose  sur  une  convention 
superieure.  Le  jet  du  sentiment,  le  pittoresque  des  images,  le 
tout-venant  dans  le  desordre,  et  l'interchangeable  de  la  poesie 
non  reguliere,  ou  n'importe  quel  terme  est  remplacable  par  un 
autre,  ne  sufhsent  pas  a  constituer  un  poeme,  lequel  en  soi  est 
un  objet  d'art,  doit  n'etre  et  ne  peut  etre  qu'objet  d'art: 
j'entends  une  chose  faite,  finie,  et  pourvue  d'un  caractere  es- 
sentiel de  rarete.  Non  pas  rarete  au  sens  de  curiosite  singuliere. 
Rarete,  au  sens  de  precieux,  par  la  matiere  et  le  travail.23 

The  greatest  merit  of  Mallarme,  notwithstanding  his  hermetisme, 
is  to  have  restored  the  concepts  of  "travail  d'art  et  de  rarete  dans  l'ex- 
pression  poetique."24  As  for  more  recent  poets,  among  whom  are 
Georges-Emmanuel  Clancier,  Saint- John  Perse,  Michaux,  Prevert, 
Pierre- Jean  Jouve,  and  Andre  Salmon,  the  critic  felt  that  their  in- 
novations, or  rather  "vers  sans  poesie"  would  be  the  death  of  poetry 
itself:  "N'est-ce  pas  de  cela  justement  que  la  poesie  est  en  train  de 
mourir,  a  force  d'incommunicabilite  et  d'abstraction?"25  Henriot  con- 
tinued his  battle  for  classical  verse  to  his  very  last  article  of  "La  Vie 
Litteraire"  written  a  few  days  before  his  death.  Speaking  of  the  poetry 
of  Max-Pol  Fouchet,  he  calls  it  "la  poesie  egoi'ste"  and  remarks  that 
"tout  l'abandon  et  le  plaisir  etant  pour  soi,  l'effort  et  la  contention 
pour  le  lecteur,  jusqu'a  le  lasser  avec  ce  systeme."26  He  feels  that  the 
poet  of  the  present  times  is  interested  in  being  read  by  other  poets 
rather  than  by  the  general  public.  He  regrets  the  lack  of  technique  of 
Cadou,  but  mourns  the  premature  death  of  a  poet  of  potentiality.  As 
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for  Cocteau,  he  admires  his  images  but  deplores  his  lack  of  punctua- 
tion: "Mais  du  diable!  pourquoi  lui  aussi  supprime-t-il  les  points  et  les 
virgules?"27  Henriot  does  mention  "les  grandes  orgues  de  Glaudel,  les 
vives  chansons  de  Paul  Fort,  les  larges  images  de  Saint- John  Perse,  les 
elegies  ardentes  d'Aragon:  tous  maitres,"28  but  he  cannot  appreciate 
fully  verse  which  does  not  adhere  to  the  classical  concepts  of  poetic 
technique.  It  follows  then  that  Henriot  was  fundamentally  a  tradi- 
tionalist and  a  conservative  in  his  essential  views  of  poetry. 

In  his  consideration  of  what  constituted  the  "beauty"  or  aesthetic 
pleasure  of  literary  work,  in  addition  to  simplicity,  clarity,  and 
adherence  to  classical  modes  of  expression,  Henriot  was  at  times  preoc- 
cupied by  the  question  of  good  taste,  propriety,  and  decency  versus  the 
liberty  of  the  artist:  "Convaincu  qu'il  y  a  dans  l'exercice  de  la  lit- 
terature  une  souverainete  essentielle,  il  se  passionnait  pour  le  probleme 
des  rapports  entre  les  exigences  et  pourtant  les  limites  de  1' autonomic 
de  l'artiste."29  In  1946  during  'T Affaire  [Henry]  Miller"  Henriot 
(along  with  Andre  Gide,  Georges  Bataille,  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  Andre 
Breton,  Jean  Paulhan,  Andre  Rousseaux,  Paul  Eluard,  Robert 
Kemp,  Jean  Cassou,  Albert  Camus,  Max-Pol  Fouchet,  Francis  Am- 
briere,  Joe  Bosquet,  Paul  Gilson,  Pierre  Seghers,  Raymond  Queneau, 
Emmanuel  Mounier,  and  Maurice  Nadeau,  raised  his  voice  in  sharp 
indignation  against  those  who  would  restrict  a  writer's  freedom.30  In 
1959,  however,  in  an  article  written  for  Le  Soir  of  Brussels,  he  states 
that  liberty  does  not  preclude  "aucun  souci  de  morale,  de  convenance 
et  de  raison.  II  y  aura  toujours  a  condamner  l'obscenite,  l'ordure,  la 
tricherie,  la  mauvaise  foi."31  He  takes  note,  nevertheless,  that  the 
Emile  of  Rousseau  and  the  Provinciales  of  Pascal  were  once  unjustly- 
condemned  and  that  Flaubert  for  his  Madame  Bovary  and  Baudelaire 
for  his  Fleurs  du  Mai  were  placed  before  the  tribunal.  So  he  does  ad- 
mit that  standards  of  "indecency"  are  subject  to  modifications  with 
the  passage  of  time. 

In  attempting  to  find  a  workable  criterion  for  the  question  of  pro- 
priety versus  liberty  of  expression,  Henriot,  in  a  discussion  of  Lady 
Chatterley 's  Lover  of  D.  H.  Lawrence,  declared  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  author  that  is  the  determining  factor,  and  not  necessarily  the 
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subject  itself.  In  the  case  of  Lawrence,  Henriot  felt  that  the  writer  "a 
obe'f  la  a  une  preoccupation  de  moraliste."  He  saw  no  affinity  between 
Lawrence  and  such  overtly  erotic  writers  as  Andrea  de  Nerciat  and 
Sade. 

Pour  Lawrence  .  .  .  il  s'agit  d'elargir  chez  l'homme  et  chez  la 

femme,  l'ancienne  conception  chretienne  de  l'amour,  en  resti- 

tuant  a  la  chair  sa  dignite  naturelle,  en  lui  donnant  autant  de 

droits  qu'a  Fame  dans  le  complexe  jeu  de  sentiments.  Ce  n'est 

point  la  de  l'erotisme,  c'est  du  pantheisme  tout  pur.32 

The  issue  of  good  taste  and  propriety  reached  a  new  climax  in 

1945  with  the  publication  of  Sartre's  L'Age  de  raison.  Henriot  while 

proclaiming  the  "talent  (indeniable)  de  cet  ecrivain"  protested  against 

his  verbal  expression : 

Une  immonde  odeur  de  latrines  s' exhale  de  son  livre,  a  donner 
la  nausee  a  la  plus  intrepide  infirmiere.  J'aimerais  mieux  ne 
point  m'appesantir  sur  tant  de  bile  remuee  et  de  degoutantes 
images,  mais  il  faut,  produire  un  exemple,  qui,  j'imagine  suffira; 
pour  peindre  la  disposition  de  Mathieu  penche  sur  Ivich  ivre 
morte,  M.  Sartre  ne  craint  pas  d'ecrire:  "Une  aigre  petite  odeur 
de  vomi  s'echappait  de  sa  bouche,  si  pure.  Mathieu  respira 
passionnement  cette  odeur."  Je  m'excuse  aupres  du  lecteur, 
mais  je  suis  la  pour  parler  du  livre  dont  tout  le  monde  deparle 
deja,  et  je  suis  bien  force  de  dire  ce  qu'il  y  a  dedans.33 

The  statements  of  the  critic  of  Le  Monde  quite  naturally  pro- 
voked rejoinders  from  the  admirers  of  Sartre.  In  an  article  entitled 
"De  Fimpudeur,  et  d'une  litterature  noire,"  Henriot  replied  to  his 
critics  in  a  lively  discussion  of  good  taste  and  creativity:  ".  .  .  j'ai 
reconnu  l'indeniable  talent  de  M.  Sartre  a  propos  d'une  certaine  lit- 
terature qui  pretend  tout  dire  de  l'homme  et  le  dit  en  style  de  caserne, 
avec  une  erudite  de  mots  et  d'images  parfaitement  abjecte,  et  dans  une 
odeur  d'evier,  de  plombs  et  de  latrines  a  lever  le  coeur  du  plus  en- 
durci."34  This  is  the  kind  of  literature  which  he  terms  "noire,"  and  the 
critic  goes  on  to  state  that  he  feels  the  real  issue  involved  is  that  of  the 
literary  value   of   "cette   litterature   consacree   a   la   connaissance   de 
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l'homme  total,  avec  sa  brutalite  de  langage  et  de  ses  effrayantes 
plongees  dans  le  secret  des  coeurs  et  des  reins,  sa  sexualite  arrogante  et 
son  exhibitionnisme  pueril.  .  .  ."35  Does  this  truly  bring  us  any  new 
understanding  of  the  unhappy  destiny  of  man,  this  critic  demands? 

He  objects  to  any  kind  of  writing  which  has  as  its  object  sensa- 
tionalism for  the  sake  of  sensationalism.  Henriot  maintains  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  being  "shocked"  but  rather  "c'est  la  verite  qui  est  en 
cause."  This  writing  is  not  true  to  life,  and  it  is  not  healthy.  The  critic 
considers  the  cases  of  Villon  and  Rabelais  stating  that  "le  genie 
d'abord  peut  tout  dire,  mais  Ton  n'est  pas  necessairement  un  genie 
parce  qu'on  dit  tout."36  He  adds 

.  .  .  vous  quittez  Rabelais  rejoui,  content,  reconforte,  recharge 
de  force  et  de  raison.  Les  livres  de  Miller  et  consorts  vous  lais- 
sent  accable  et  au  desespoir,  devant  ce  monde  absurde  et  hideux, 
et  cette  animalite  consternante  de  l'homme,  dans  son  inutile 
revoke  et  la  conscience  de  sa  misere  sans  issue,  proie  ephemere 
d'une  vie  qui  n'a  point  de  sens.37 

After  tracing  the  origins  of  this  "litterature  noire"  from  Nerciat 
and  Sade  to  the  figure  of  Proust's  Charlus,  Henriot  considers  this  sub- 
ject in  English  and  American  literature  from  Pepys  to  Henry  Miller. 
He  concludes  that  the  latter  instead  of  opening  new  perspectives  has 
led  literature  to  an  impasse  and  has  made  it  an  annex  of  teratology, 
"qui  est,  comme  dit  Littre,  'cette  partie  de  la  pathologie  ou  se  trouvent 
decrites  et  classees  les  monstruosites.'  "38 

Henriot  would  not  place  fetters  of  any  kind  on  the  creative  ex- 
pression of  a  writer.  Nonetheless,  he  felt  that  the  lack  of  good  taste, 
unjustifiable  obscenities  and  improprieties  were  elements  that  deform- 
ed a  literary  work  and  added  nothing  to  the  essential  verites  which  he 
sought  in  every  piece  of  literature  he  considered. 

The  third  criterion  mentioned  by  Henriot  is  that  of  "la 
nouveaute."  By  this  he  does  not  mean  startling  external  changes  in 
form  or  in  method.  His  definition  of  "nouveaute"  comprises  that 
which  gives  us  new  perception  on  man  and  on  life : 

La  nouveaute,  j'entends  la  nouveaute  valable;  non  pas  l'insolite 
et  la  surprenante,  mais  celle  qui  renouvellera,  pour  le  lecteur, 
les  fa^ons  de  voir,  de  juger,  la  sensibilite,  l'intelligence.  Elle 
n'apparait  pas  du  premier  coup;  on  ne  s'en  avise  qu'a  la  longue, 
aux  changements  produits.  .  .  .  L'unique  et  le  rare  ne  sont  que 
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des  elements  du  parfait,  qui  en  contient  d'autres;  et  au  premier 
plan  ce  vrai  eternel,  le  vrai  pour  tous,  qui  reste  la  supreme 
pierre  de  touche  ou  eprouver  toute  oeuvre  de  litterautre  ou 
d'art,  dans  ce  qu'elle  a  de  plus  largement  et  representivement 
humain.  Attention  a.  la  verite  d'exception,  qui  ne  peut  pas  valoir 
pour  tous!  D'ou  tant  d' impasses  litteraires,  au  fond  desquelles, 
accule,  on  ne  trouve  qu'un  homme,  seul,  embouti  dans  sa  soli- 
tude et  n'ayant  parle  que  pour  lui,  meme  avec  le  plus  grand 
talent.39 

According  to  Henriot,  many  innovations  are  simply  rediscoveries. 
He  would  remind  authors  of  their  debt  to  their  predecessors.  In 
literature  all  is  united:  "Natura  non  facit  saltus.  La  Litterature  non 
plus."40  Even  the  most  brash  genius  invents  nothing  new:  "il  ne  fait 
qu'  exprimer  avec  plus  de  beaute  et  plus  de  force  que  les  autres  des 
croyances  et  des  convictions  venues  de  loin,  et  les  fagons  de  sentir  en- 
core informulees,  communes  a  tous  ceux  qui  attendent  qu'on  parle 
pour  eux.  .  .  ."41 

In  the  case  of  Corneille,  for  example,  Henriot  observes  that 
though  Plutarch  and  Livy  afforded  him  his  plots,  he  set  them  in  the 
framework  of  his  own  age.  So  his  characters  resemble  less  Romans 
than  they  do  the  nobility  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIII.  His  great  heroes  are 
"les  derniers  feodaux  du  siecle  [qui]  presentaient  le  type  acheve,  dans 
leur  romanesque,  leur  individualisme  a  tous  crins  et  leur  ideal  herite  de 
chevalerie,  de  galanterie  et  d'honneur."42 

Who  would  qualify  then  as  an  innovator  in  the  eyes  of  the  critic- 
historian?  Among  the  poets  there  is  Jules  Laforgue  "ou  le  demon  de  la 
nouveaute."  Henriot  felt  that  Laforgue,  as  much  as  Rimbaud,  was 
"Tinventeur  d'une  sensibilite  poetique  nouvelle,  et  sans  nul  doute 
l'initiateur  le  plus  important  et  le  plus  durable  de  l'ecole  dite  sym- 
boliste."43  In  his  viewpoint  Laforgue  is  "fort  clair,"  his  work  is 
perfectly  accessible  once  one  is  aquainted  with  the  poet's  vocabulary. 
It  evolves  around  two  themes:  "Qu'est-ce  que  nous  faisons  dans  ce 
monde  incomprehensible! — et:  Tachons  de  nous  consoler  en  aimant, 
mais  ces  dames  sont  bien  difficiles,  et  au  fond  il  n'y  en  a  qu  une,  qui 
tarde  bigrement  a  venir!"44  Henriot  hastens  to  comment  that  these 
themes  of  Laforgue  are  not  new.  It  is  the  poet's  manner  of  treating 
them  that  is  original.  Moreover,  the  work  of  Laforgue  does  not  ex- 
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elude    the    essential    human    element    that    was    the    critic's    major 
criterion : 

L'essentiel,  dans  un  livre,  e'est  qu'il  y  ait  quelqu'un,  et  Laforgue 
est  bien  dans  le  sien,  dans  ces  vers  qu'il  ecrit  pour  nous,  dont  la 
gouaille,  la  tendresse  enjouee  et  la  tristesse,  helas!  si  juste,  nous 
sont  devenues  consubstantielles.  Le  gout  est  aujourd'hui  une 
chose  bien  melee:  tous  les  claviers  sont  legitimes,  comme  disait 
Laforgue  lui-meme.  Et  celui-la  rend  un  son  humain,  dans  ses 
dissonances.  Ce  jeune  mort  d'il  y  a  cinquante  ans  reste  encore 
notre  contemporain.45 

Turning  to  the  novelists,  it  is  Stendhal  who  brought  his  special 
kind  of  nouveaute  with  his  extraordinary  vitality.  To  Henriot, 
Stendhal  was  'Thomme  le  plus  vivant  qui  se  puisse  deceler  entre  les 
uniformes  caracteres  de  la  chose  imprimee."46  It  follows  that  the 
characters  of  such  an  author  should  be  creatures  of  an  exceptional 
animation  who  control  rather  than  allow  themselves  to  be  controlled. 
This  is  what  is  essential  to  Stendhal,  this  creation  of  "personnages  tres 
vivants,  plutot  qu'un  livre  mieux  construit."47  For  his  infusion  of  life 
into  every  novel,  the  critic  is  willing  to  make  allowances  for  Stendhal's 
negligences  in  style : 

Faire  vivant:  voeu  eternel  de  tout  romancier.  C'est  par  le  style 
seul  qu'il  y  parvient.  Celui  de  Stendhal  est-il  si  mauvais  qu'on 
l'a  dit?  A  quelques  negligences  pres,  et  tours  elliptiques,  je  le 
trouve  admirable  au  contraire,  par  les  qualites  que  l'ecrivain 
s'est  efforce  et  a  reussi  a  y  introduire:  la  justesse,  la  vivacite,  le 
mouvement,  le  naturel.  Tous  ses  mots  peignent  au  vrai  un  senti- 
ment, une  figure,  un  geste,  un  paysage.  La  phrase  courte  ne 
s'attarde  pas,  ne  retarde  jamais  Faction.  Les  choses  sont  dites 
dans  le  merae  instant  qu'elles  se  passent  sous  les  yeux  memes  du 
lecteur.48 

Thus,  we  see  that  "nouveaute"  or  originality  in  the  opinion  of 
Emile  Henriot,  signifies  the  new  light  an  author  can  throw  on  the  age- 
old,  universal  problems  of  man.  New  punctuation,  new  and  startling 
shapes  in  paragraphs,  strange  uses  of  grammatical  structures,  these  are 
little  more  than  superficial  and  external  novelties  that  cannot  hide  the 
underlying  and  eternal  truths  literature  must  convey. 

Literature  to  be  valid  must  stand  the  test  of  time;  it  must  be  an 
expression    of    what    Henriot     called     "la    verite    eternelle"     which 
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"demeure,  hors  des  modes  et  des  pragmatismes  interesses.  .  .  ."49  For 
this  reason  the  writer  must  take  care  not  to  associate  himself  too 
definitively  with  his  own  particular  epoch: 

Tout  ecrivain  a  sa  fagon  d'ecrire,  qui  le  date,  et  par  la,  le  fait 
vieillir  vite,  dans  la  mesure  ou,  precisement,  cette  facon  d'ecrire 
est  de  lui-meme,  ou  de  son  temps.  Vouloir  trop  etre  de  son 
temps,  a.  mon  sens,  voila  le  peril:  le  temps  va  plus  rapidement 
que  nous,  et,  a.  la  minute  meme,  nous  depasse.50 

He  contrasts  the  work  of  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  and  of  the  Goncourt 
brothers  with  "leurs  neologismes,  leurs  tics,  et  leur  demarche 
sautillante,  de  cette  affectation,  de  ce  gout  pueril"  with  that  of 
Flaubert.  Although  the  latter  was  reproached  by  Moreas  for  his 
"purete  sterilisee,"  Henriot  notes  that  "le  travail  reste  superieur,  et 
Ton  doit  faire  reverence  a  Flaubert,  en  vertu  de  son  grand  et  constant 
effort  vers  la  simplicite."51  Among  his  contemporaries,  as  Robert 
Gauthier  has  pointed  out,  his  predilection  was  for  those  who  had  con- 
served "le  ton  classique":  Georges  Duhamel,  the  Tharaud  brothers, 
and  Jean-Louis  Vaudoyer,  who  were  close  to  him  chronologically.52 
But  he  appreciated  the  styles  of  Francoise  Sagan  and  Albert  Camus, 
who  also  observed  the  traditional  structure  and  expressed  their 
thoughts  with  lucidity. 

Thus,  we  may  conclude  that  Emile  Henriot  required  above  all  else 
that  a  literary  work  be  a  revelation  of  its  author  and  of  his  essential 
verites.  Secondly,  he  maintained  that  a  work  be  well  written.  He 
preferred  simplicity  of  statement  and  insisted  that  the  writer  pay  strict 
attention  to  good  form  and  adhere  to  conventional  usages  of  grammar 
and  punctuation.  He  upheld  standards  of  good  taste  and  decency.  His 
concept  of  nouveaute  embraced  originality  of  thought  rather  than 
novelty  of  form.  Lastly,  Henriot  felt  that  an  author  should  create  for 
all  times  rather  than  limit  himself  to  ideas  and  forms  which  are  but 
momentary  reflexions  of  passing  fads  and  fantasies. 

What  then  is  Henriot's  significance  in  the  domain  of  literary 
criticism  in  our  century?  The  answer  is  that  his  real  contribution  was 
in  the  area  of  historical  criticism.  He  came  to  the  contemporary  scene 
too  late  to  be  able  to  appreciate  it  fully,  and  only  posterity  will  be  able 
to   determine   if   he   was   right   in   his   resistance    to    certain    popular 
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manifestations.  He  was  rational,  a  personification  of  the  spirit  of  the 
eighteenth  century  within  the  twentieth.  Moreover,  he  had  an  elemen- 
tal need  to  visualize,  and  a  preference  for  the  concrete.  He  had  little, 
if  any,  taste  for  the  metaphysical,  the  mystical;  and,  unlike  his  confrere 
Edmond  Jaloux,  he  did  not  seek  evasion  through  literature. 

Nevertheless,  while  continuing  the  critical  tradition  of  Sainte- 
Beuve  and  Anatole  France,  Henriot  made  his  own  mark  in  the  area  of 
journalistic-criticism.  His  contribution  and  his  originality  were 
manifested  in  the  emphasis  he  placed  on  the  restitution  of  the  minor  or 
neglected  literary  figures  (e.g.,  "les  petits  poetes  du  dix-septieme 
siecle")  and  on  the  creation  of  the  categories  ("les  livres  du  Second 
Rayon"  and  "les  ecrivains  occasionnels" ) .  His  concept  of  literature  as 
a  vehicle  for  auto-comprehension,  however,  adheres  to  the  philosophy 
of  Montaigne. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Emile  Henriot  may  be  categorized  among 
the  transmitters  rather  than  among  the  originators  of  French  literary 
criticism.  He  continues  the  endless  dialogue  with  the  past.  Each  of  his 
articles,  an  autonomous  yet  integral  study,  provides  valuable  and,  in 
many  instances,  original  perceptive  insights  on  a  particular  phase  of 
French  literature.  Therefore,  although  Henriot  may  not  be  classified 
among  the  major  innovators  of  twentieth-century  French  literature,  his 
life-long  and  prolific  contributions  to  letters  certainly  merit  him  the 
"small  place"  he  so  earnestly  sought  on  the  "second  shelf  and. 
perhaps,  more. 


TWO  HYPOTHESES  CONCERNING 

INFANT  MORTALITY  IN  WEST  POLAND 
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From  1816  to  1914  the  death  rate  among  children  under  one  year  of 
age  in  West  Poland  was  remarkably  high.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
to  indicate  trends  in  infant  mortality  for  this  period  of  almost  a  cen- 
tury and  to  examine  two  hypotheses  that  attempt  to  explain  the  in- 
crease. In  addition,  this  study  will  compare  the  infant  mortality  of 
West  Poland  with  that  of  neighboring  countries  and  areas  for  the  same 
period.  West  Poland  is  defined  as  that  territory  ceded  to  Poland  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1919,  comprising  five  regencies:  Gdansk, 
Kwidzyn,  Poznan,  Bydgoszcz,  and  Opole,  together  with  the  Free  City 
of  Danzig,  and  that  area  which  remained  within  the  Prussian  State. 

The  statistical  data  used  in  the  present  study  were  published  by 
the  Central  Statistical  Office  of  Prussia  in  Berlin  and  by  the  statistical 
offices  of  other  nations.  The  three  tables  contain  a  complete  list  of 
sources  used. 

Because  infant  mortality  is  expressed  as  a  ratio  of  the  number  of 
infant  deaths  under  one  year  of  age  per  1,000  population,  the  available 
statistics  are  affected  by  any  errors  in  the  registration  of  both  of  these 
events.  In  this  case,  however,  the  infant  mortality  statistics  are 
relatively  accurate  and  therefore  provide  an  assurance  of  completeness 
in  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  of  infants.1 

Since  infant  mortality  usually  parallels  the  total  number  of 
deaths,  countries  having  high  death  rates  also  have  high  rates  of  infant 
mortality  and  vice  versa. 

Infant  mortality  increased  substantially  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  from  178  in  1816  to  205  per  1,000  livebirths  in 
1852  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  and  from  157  to  228  in  West  Poland 
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as  a  whole  in  the  same  period  of  time.  This  move  paralleled  a  similar 
upswing  in  the  general  mortality  rates  for  all  ages  in  the  Prussian  state 
that  showed  an  increase  from  27  in  1816  to  32  per  1,000  population  in 
the  midyear  in  1852.  In  West  Poland  as  a  whole  the  increase  was  from 
30  to  47  per  1,000  population.-  In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  general  mortality  rates  declined  until  1914,  while  infant 
mortality  continued  at  the  previously  established  high  level  and  started 
to  decrease  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  World  War  I. 

The  first  hypothesis  attributes  the  high  level  of  infant  mortality  to 
the  social,  economic,  and  public  health  conditions  in  the  country.3  In 
the  view  of  this  hypothesis,  the  rising  trend  in  the  infant  mortality 
rates  during  the  most  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  linked  with 
economic,  social,  and  other  conditions  in  West  Poland  and  Prussia. 

The  other  hypothesis  is,  that  an  improved  registration  of  infant 
births  and  deaths  was  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  rising  trend  in 
infant  mortality.  This  thesis  will  be  given  attention  subsequently. 

Several  arguments  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  rise  of  in- 
fant mortality  in  West  Poland  as  a  whole,  in  the  five  regencies  com- 
prising West  Poland,  and  in  Prussia.  L.  J.  Zimmerman  asserted  "that 
the  impoverishment  observed  by  Marx  is  not  a  logical  consequence  of 
capitalism  itself,  but  was  caused  by  rapid  economic  development — a 
development  that  had  to  be  financed  at  heavy  cost,  and  was  largely 
paid  for  by  the  laborer."4  In  effect,  therefore,  the  causes  of  the  rise  in 
general  mortality  for  all  ages,  and  of  infant  mortality  in  particular,  in 
the  five  regencies  comprising  West  Poland  and  in  Prussia,  were  con- 
sidered to  be  of  a  socio-economic  nature,  a  direct  result  of  the  fast- 
moving  industrialization  and  the  rapid  urbanization  accompanying  it; 
these  occurred  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Second  German  Reich.  In  the  latter,  the  urban  popula- 
tion increased  from  36.1%  in  1871  to  60%  in  1910,  a  rise  of  23.9% 
over  a  span  of  40  years.5  This  rapid  urbanization  is  considered  an  im- 
portant factor  behind  the  rise  since  urban  population  displayed  higher 
infant  mortality  rates  than  rural  population  for  both  legitimate  and  il- 
legitimate births  as  shown  in  Table  I.  It  can  be  concluded  from  the 
above  data  that  towns  were  unprepared  and  unable  to  provide  ade- 
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TABLE  I 

Average  Infant  Mortality  Rates  per  1,000  Livebirths,  Urban  and  Rural,  Legi- 
timate and  Illegitimate,  in  Prussia  and  the  Regencies:  Gdansk,  Kwidzyn, 
Poznan,  Bydgoszcz,  and  Opole  in  selected  time  periods. 


Year        Type 


Gdansk 


Kwi- 
dzyn 


Poz- 
nan 


Byd- 
goszcz 


Opole 


Prussia 


1819- 

1823   Total 
Urban 
Rural 

* 

235 
190 

* 
203 
190 

* 

229 
196 

* 
195 
180 

* 
245 
221 

* 
* 

* 

Legitimate 
Urban 
Rural 

149 
154 
147 

152 
160 
150 

156 

170 
150 

139 
148 
137 

182 
197 
179 

187 
* 
* 

Illegitimate 

Urban 

Rural 

258 
326 
214 

196 
225 
179 

273 

314 
248 

233 
241 
230 

238 
278 
229 

269 

* 
* 

1859- 

1863   Total 

Urban 

Rural 

237 
308 
232 

217 
227 
238 

217 
257 
247 

218 
225 
233 

220 
239 
237 

* 
* 
* 

Legitimate 
Urban 
Rural 

213 
245 
199 

205 
189 
208 

202 
197 
203 

201 
186 
205 

204 
198 
205 

225 
* 

* 

Illegitimate 
Urban 
Rural 

426 
485 
379 

351 

374 
343 

364 
403 
338 

346 
387 
328 

324 
343 
320 

371 
* 

* 

1893- 

1897   Total 
Urban 
Rural 

248 
273 
236 

227 
238 
224 

207 
230 
200 

223 
234 
218 

210 
212 
210 

202 
214 
195 

Legitimate 

Urban 

Rural 

229 
251 
220 

213 
215 
212 

194 
208 
190 

208 
210 
207 

202 
201 
202 

189 
197 
185 

Illegitimate 
Urban 
Rural 

442 
447 
439 

423 
469 
407 

410 
451 
386 

439 
505 
398 

352 
342 
356 

351 
373 
332 

Note:  *No  Data 
Sources: 

Prinzing,  Friedrich:   "Die  Kindersterblichkeit  in  Stadt  und  Land,"  Jahrbuecher 
fuer  Nationaloekonomie  und  Statistik,  3.  Folge,  20:   593-644,  1900. 
Neumann,   Franz   J. :    "Zur   Lehre   von   Lohngesetzen,"   Jahrbuecher   fuer  Na- 
tionaloekonomie und  Statistik,  3.  Folge,  4:  219-237  and  366-397,  1892;  5:  617- 
669,  1893. 
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quate  living  conditions  for  the  rapidly  increasing  population,  and 
housing  deteriorated  markedly  as  shown  in  Table  II.  Further,  the 
rapid  concentration  of  a  large  segment  of  the  population  in  urban 
communities  brought  about  poor  hygienic  conditions.  A  reduction  of 
the  infant  mortality  rate  could  be  accomplished  only  through  the 
elimination  of  the  substandard  hygienic  conditions.  The  state  of 
Wuerttemberg  reduced  the  infant  mortality  rate  by  about  60%  from 
an  average  of  332  in  the  quinquennium  1871-75  to  an  average  of  152 
in  the  years  1911-1915,  largely  through  its  public  health  efforts,6 
which  included  canalization,  cleaning  of  streets,  smallpox  vaccination 
(compulsory  in  the  Second  German  Reich  since  1875),  and  education 
in  personal  hygiene. 

Pauperization  of  the  working  classes  also  had  a  major  influence 
on  the  rising  infant  mortality  rate,7  particularly  in  the  Polish  regencies 
of  Prussia  in  the  years  between  1840  and  1880.  The  causes  of  poverty 
included  among  others  the  following  factors  and  forces:8 

(a)  abolishment  of  serfdom  and  the  crisis  in  peasant  farming, 

(b)  removal  of  obstacles  to  early  marriage, 

(c)  poor  distribution  of  land, 

(d)  slow  growth  of  industries  limiting  opportunities  to  work, 

(e)  emigration  of  healthy  and  enterprising  individuals, 

(f)  low  wages  (thus  low  incomes)   for  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Moreover,  the  combination  of  poor  working  conditions  and  the 
increasing  number  of  working  mothers,9  who  could  not  provide  ade- 
quate infant  care,  particularly  for  illegitimate  offspring  in  towns,  push- 
ed the  overall  infant  mortality  rate  upward. 

Likewise  type  of  feeding  influenced  the  rising  infant  mortality  as 
the  practice  of  artificial  feeding  was  commonly  replacing  breast 
feeding  during  the  nineteenth  century.10  A  number  of  writers  discount 


Friedrich    Prinzing,    Handbuch    der    medizinischen    Statistik,    Jena:    Verlag 

von  Gustav  Fisher,    1906,  p.   315. 

Franz  J.  Neumann:    "Zur  Lehre  von  den  Lohngesetzen."  Jahrbuecher  fuer 

Nationaloekonomie  und  Statistik,  3.  Folge,  4.  Band,  Jena:  Verlag  von  Gustav 

Fisher,  1892,  pp.  219-237  and  366-397;  3.  Folge,  5,  Band,  Jena,  1893,  pp. 

617-669. 

Friedrich     Prinzing:     "Die     Entwicklung    der    Kinderstarblichkeit    in    den 

Europaeischen  Staaten,"  Jahrbuecher  fuer  Nationaloekonomie  und  Statistik, 

3.  Folge,  17.  Band,  Jena:   Verlag  von  Gustav  Fisher,  1899,  p.  587  ff. 

Hugo  Bernheim,  Die  Sterblichkeit  der  Kinder  im   ersten   Lebensjahre   und 

die  zu  ihrer   Vermeidung  geeigneten  hygienischen  Massregeln,  Wuerzburg: 

Verlag  und   Druck   der  Staheilschen   K.   Hof-und   Universitaets   Buch-  und 

Kunsthandlung,  1891,  pp.   11  ff. 

Friedrich    Prinzing:    Handbuch    der   medizinischen   Statistik,   2.    Auflage,    2. 

Baender,  Jena:    Verlag  von  Gustav  Fisher,   1930/31. 
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TABLE  II 

Inhabitants  per  private  dwelling  house  in  Prussia,  West  Poland  as  a  whole, 
and  the  Regencies:  Gdansk,  Kwidzyn,  Poznan,  Bydgoszcz,  and  Opole  in 
selected  years. 

Inhabitants  Per  Private  Dwelling 

Kwi-  Poz-  Byd-  West 

Year       Gdansk         dzyn  nan  goszcz  Opole  Poland       Prussia 


1816 

7 

7 

8 

8 

6 

7 

7 

1849 

10 

9 

10 

11 

8 

9 

8 

1864 

12 

10 

10 

11 

9 

10 

8 

1880 

11 

10 

11 

11 

10 

10 

9 

1910 

12 

9 

10 

11 

12 

11 

10 

Sources: 

Prussia.  Statistisches  Landesamt.  Tabellen  und  amtliche  Nachrichten  ueber  den 
preussischen  Staat  fuer  das  Jahr  1849,  1.  Band,  pp.  128-140  and  273-281. 

Prussia.  Statistisches  Landesamt.  Preussische  Statistik.  Heft  18,  pp.  55-61  and 
108-111.  Heft  66,  pp.  200-210.  Heft  234,  pp.  2,  5,  and  222-224. 

this,  including  Prinzing,  who  believes  that  it  was  rather  the  lack  of 
milk  controls,  poor  drinking  water,  absence  of  preventive  measures 
against  infectious  diseases,  unhygienic  handling  of  the  bottle,  which, 
combined  with  a  lack  of  attention  and  care,  added  to  the  high  infant 
mortality.11  Gottstein  argued  that  artificial  feeding  was  known  and 
practiced  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  that  it  could  not  have  added 
to  the  rising  infant  mortality  in  the  next  century.12 

In  view  of  the  deteriorating  economic  conditions  in  Prussia  in  the 
first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  rapidly  advancing  in- 
dustrialization in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  which 
resulted  in  large  scale  urbanization  and  consequent  poor  hygienic  con- 
ditions, the  rising  infant  mortality  rate  was  in  most  part  a  price  paid 
for  rapid  economic  development. 

The  alternative  hypothesis  states  that  the  increasing  infant 
mortality  during  much  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  due  to  gradually 
improving  registration  of  infant  births  and  deaths.  On  this  hypothesis, 
assuming  that  the  average  number  of  infant  deaths  typical  of  the 
period  from  1876  to  1900  reflects  accuracy  of  registration,  an  average 
number  has  been  recomputed  for  the  period  from  1816  to  1840  and 

11  Friedrich  Prinzing,  "Die  Entwicklung  der  Kindersterblichkeit  in  den  Euro- 
paeischen  Staaten,"  op.  cit.,  p.  577 

12  Adolf  Gottstein,  "Beitraege  zur  Geschichte  der  Kindersterblichkeit,"  Halb- 
monatsschrift  fuer  soziale  Hygiene  und  praktische  Medizin,  Berlin,  1906, 
No.  5,  p.  58  ff. 
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from  1841  to  1865.  Adjusted  rates  were,  subsequently,  recomputed  for 
selected  years. 

The  average  number  of  infant  deaths  amounted  to  23.1%  of  the 
average  number  of  livebirths  during  the  years  from  1876  to  1900  in 
Prussia.  In  the  period  from  1816  to  1840  this  number  amounted  to 
17.7%  and  in  the  period  from  1841  to  1865  it  reached  19.5%.  To  raise 
the  average  number  of  infant  deaths  in  the  earlier  period  to  the  level 
typical  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  30%  adjustment 
was  needed  for  the  years  from  1816  to  1840  and  an  18%  adjustment 
for  the  period  from  1841  to  1865.  These  upward  adjustments  in 
the  average  number  of  infant  deaths  yielded  the  following  infant 
mortality  rates  in  selected  years  in  Prussia:  225  in  1816,  244  in 
1834,  227  in  1840,  and  226  in  1864,  per  1,000  livebirths.  If  these 
recomputed  infant  mortality  rates  are  correct,  then  the  observed  rise  in 
the  infant  mortality  rate  could  be  assigned  to  an  improved  registration 
of  infant  deaths  in  Prussia,  a  most  unlikely  outcome. 

In  West  Poland  as  a  whole  the  average  number  of  infant  deaths 
amounted  to  21.9%  of  the  average  number  of  livebirths  in  the  period 
from  1876  to  1900.  It  was  21.1%  in  the  years  from  1841  to  1865  and 
18.6%  in  the  period  from  1816  to  1840.  An  upward  adjustment  of 
17.7%  was  made  for  the  period  from  1816  to  1840  to  lift  up  the 
average  number  of  infant  deaths  to  the  level  typical  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  recomputed  infant  mortality  rates  for 
West  Poland  as  a  whole  amount  to:  180  in  1816,  185  in  1821,  244  in 
1834,  and  222  in  1840  per  1,000  livebirths.  It  is  obvious  that  in  spite  of 
the  possible  correction  made  for  underreporting  of  infant  births  and 
deaths,  the  upward  trend  in  infant  mortality  is  present.  Any  read- 
justment of  the  livebirths  and  death  rates  would  only  strengthen  the 
existing  trends  in  both  fertility  and  mortality  in  West  Poland  as  a 
whole  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  regencies  comprising  West  Poland  taken  individually  the 
same  general  tendencies  prevailed  as  in  the  area  as  a  whole.  Any 
noticeable  differences  in  the  level  of  infant  mortality  did  not  affect 
adversely  the  observed  tendencies. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  more  developed 
nations  of  Western  and  Northern  Europe  displayed  much  lower  infant 
mortality  rates  than  did  those  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  as  in- 
dicated in  Table  III.  Further,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Prussian 
state,  the  Polish  regencies  of  Gdansk.  Kwidzyn,  Poznan,  Bydgoszcz, 
and  Opole  exhibited  higher  infant  mortality  rates  than  did  Hanover  or 
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TABLE  III 


Infant    Mortality   Rates    in   selected   European    countries,    German    states,    and 
provinces  and  regencies  of  Prussia  in  the  first  decade  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 


Infant 

Infant 

Political 

Mortality 

Political 

Mortality 

Unit 

Year 

Rate 

Unit 

Year 

Rate 

Austria 

1906 

202 

Baden 

1907 

175 

Hungary 

1908 

199 

Brunswick 

1907 

147 

Russia 

1901 

272 

Bavaria 

1907 

220 

Italy 

1907 

156 

Saxony 

1907 

208 

France 

1906 

143 

Oldenburg 

1907 

119 

Spain 

1904 

173 

Lippe 

1907 

118 

Prussia 

1907 

168 

Berlin 

1907 

163 

England  & 

Hesse- 

Wales 

1908 

121 

Nassau 

1907 

111 

Netherlands 

1908 

125 

Hanover 

1907 

124 

Belgium 

1907 

132 

West 

Sweden 

1907 

77 

Poland 

1907 

195 

Denmark 

1907 

108 

Gdansk 

1907 

206 

Norway 

1907 

67 

Kwidzyn 

1907 

193 

German 

Poznan 

1907 

173 

Reich 

1907 

176 

Bydgoszcz 

1907 

199 

Silesia 

1907 

206 

Opole 

1907 

201 

Sources: 

Prussia.  Statistisches  Landesamt.  Medizinal-Statistische  Nachrichten,  1.  Jahr- 
gang,  3.  Heft  p.  4. 

Germany.  Statistisches  Reichsamt.  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fuer  das  Deutsche 
Reich.  30.  Jahrgang.  Berlin:  Verlag  von  Puttkamer  und  Muehlbrecht,  1909, 
p.   42. 

Hesse-Nassau.  Among  Polish  regencies,  Poznan  had  an  infant  mortali- 
ty rate  equal  to  that  of  the  German  Reich  but  somewhat  higher  than 
in  Prussia,  while  the  Regencies  of  Gdansk,  Kwidzyn,  Bydgoszcz,  and 
Opole  exhibited  higher  rates  which  more  closely  paralleled  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  rates,  but  which  were  lower  than  Russian  or  Bavarian 
rates.  These  differences  in  infant  mortality  rate,  for  instance  between 
the  Regency  of  Poznan  and  the  Regency  of  Bydgoszcz,  cannot  be  in- 
terpreted as  faultiness  in  the  reporting  of  the  vital  statistics,  but  as  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  different  factors  and  forces  affecting  the 
total  level  of  mortality  and  infant  mortality  in  particular  regencies.  An 
analysis  of  these  differences  between  individual  regencies  is  absent 
from  the  demographic  literature  of  these  areas. 

West  Poland  as  a  whole  and  each  of  the  regencies  comprising 
it — Gdansk,  Kwidzyn,  Poznan,  Bydgoszcz,  and  Opole — showed  a  high 
infant  mortality  rate  prevailing  throughout  the  whole  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  rates  exhibited  an  increase  over  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  century,  remained  at  the  high  levels  over  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  displayed  a  decline  in  the  decade  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  I.  In  this  decade  the  infant  mortality 
rates  deviate  strongly  from  the  trends  in  the  general  mortality  rates  for 
all  ages.  Although  the  latter  increased  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  it  declined  over  the  remainder  of  the  century  till  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I.  Two  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  ex- 
plain this  disparity  in  trends.  The  first  hypothesis  ascribed  the  rising 
trend  in  infant  mortality  and  the  overall  high  level  of  infant  mortality 
to  the  industrialization  of  Poland  and  connected  it  with  rapid 
urbanization  and  inadequacy  in  public  health  services.  In  addition,  the 
pauperization  of  the  working  classes,  poor  working  conditions  com- 
bined with  the  working  mother,  and  the  type  of  feeding  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  high  level  of  infant  mortality.  The  alternate  hypothesis 
attributing  the  increasing  infant  mortality  to  an  improving  registration 
of  infant  births  and  deaths  has  been  sufficiently  disproved. 

In  order  to  establish  the  trend  in  infant  mortality  for  the  Polish 
population  as  a  whole  in  the  nineteenth  century,  further  research 
should  be  directed  toward  Austrian  and  Russian  partitions  of  Poland. 
Statistical  materials  for  these  territories,  though  necessary  for  such  a 
study,  are  not  readily  available  at  present. 
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DEDICATION 

Forty  years  ago,  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert  came  to  Susquehanna 
University  to  teach  German.  Born  in  Emmaus,  Pennsylvania,  he  had 
graduated  from  Muhlenberg  College,  earned  his  master's  degree  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  taught  at  Lehigh  University  and 
Muhlenberg.  Subsequently,  he  was  also  conferred  with  Pennsylvania's 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree. 

A  sympathetic  and  understanding  educator,  a  warm  and  human 
man  of  varied  interests,  his  personality  has  had  a  profound  and  lasting 
effect  on  generations  of  Susquehanna  students.  Along  with  his  myriad 
duties  as  Professor  of  German  and  head  of  the  Department  of  Modern 
Languages,  Dr.  Gilbert  also  taught  a  speech  course  for  many  years, 
coached  varsity  debate,  served  as  secretary  of  the  Athletic  Committee, 
and  during  World  War  II  found  time  to  edit  the  University's  alumni 
publication. 

Next  to  teaching,  his  fondest  love  is  the  Pennsylvania  Germans, 
their  history,  culture  and  dialect.  He  has  written  several  books  in  this 
field,  published  numerous  pamphlets  and  articles,  and  delivered  count- 
less addresses.  Throughout  his  professional  life,  he  has  been  active  in 
a  number  of  historical  associations,  including  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man Society  which  he  currently  serves  as  a  director. 

Dr.  Gilbert  first  became  identified  with  Susquehanna  University 
Studies  in  1943  when  the  first  of  fourteen  Gilbert  articles  was 
published  in  these  pages.  He  joined  the  Editorial  Board  in  1944  and 
remained  as  one  of  its  most  prodigious  workers  until  1966.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  been  called  upon  in  a  consulting  capacity  many  times. 
As  he  enters  retirement,  the  editors  of  this  journal  wish  him  Godspeed 
and  express  the  hope  that  his  pen  will  not  become  idle.  We  know  that 
his  guiding  wisdom  and  skill  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Excellent  teacher,  incisive  thinker,  Christian  gentleman,  pene- 
trating scholar,  good-humored  colleague,  you  have  been  appropriately 
called  Susquehanna's  Mr.  Chips.  It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to 
dedicate  this  issue  of  the  Studies  to  you,  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert,  as  a 
token  of  our  appreciation  for  your  lifetime  of  remarkable  service  to 
the  Susquehanna  University  community. 

— Gustave  W.  Weber 
University  President 
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THE  MIDDLE  HIGH  GERMAN  EPIC 

MORIZ  VON  CRAON 

AND  THE  NEW  MORALITY 

Lothar  George  Seeger 
The  George  Washington  University 


"Der  Geist  aus  dem  wir  schaffen  ist  das  Hochste."  (Goethe). 
The  author  wishes  to  dedicate  this  article  to  Professor  Russell 
W.  Gilbert  in  grateful  appreciation  of  many  hours  of 
stimulating  instruction,  conversation,  and  inspiration. 


The  Middle  High  German  poem  Moriz  von  Craon  fully  deserves  its 
position  of  rank  in  the  problem  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  spite 
of  its  brevity,  a  mere  1784  lines,  it  has  emerged  as  a  major  subject  of 
scholarly  criticism  and  analysis,  occupying  and  puzzling  Germanists  as 
well  as  Romanists.  The  only  extant  manuscript  is  contained  in  the 
Grosse  Ambraser  Handschrift,  the  compilation  of  texts  commissioned 
by  Emperor  Maximilian.1  Evidence  indicates  that  Hans  Ried  entered 
it  in  the  codex  as  the  second  work;  i.e.,  he  must  have  done  so  shortly 
after  he  undertook  the  task  assigned  to  him,  ca.  1504.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  poem  goes  back  to  a  single  manuscript  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Its  style  and  a  number  of  orthographic  phenomena 
point  to  Western  Germany,  specifically  the  Middle  Rhine  region.  The 
admixture  of  Middle  German  and  Alemannic  rhymes  make  a  Rheno- 
Franconian  origin  of  the  poem  probable. 

With  respect  to  its  contents,  the  poem  may  easily  be  divided  into 
the  following  major  sections: 

The  Prologue:  (v.  1-262).  This  somewhat  lengthy  introduction  traces 
the  progress  of  chivalry  from  its  birthplace  in  ancient  Greece  to  Rome, 
and  from  Rome  to  France,  whence  it  spread  to  other  lands.  No  efforts 
are  spared  to  show  the  rise  and  fall  of  chivalry  in  this  detailed  cultural 
morphology.  The  heroes  of  the  Trojan  War,  the  honorable  Caesar,  the 
sexual  aberrations  of  a  Nero,  the  burning  of  Rome,  and  the  brave 
pillars  of  a  newly-founded  system  of  chivalry  in  France  ("kerlingen"), 

1  Edward   Schroeder,   Zwei  Altdeutsche  Rittermdren.   Moriz   von   Craon-Peter 
von  Staufenberg  (Berlin,  1920,  3.  Aufl.),  3f. 
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Olivier  and  Ruolant,  serve  as  examples  in  the  author's  attempt  to 
define  the  basic  concepts  of  knighthood. 

Then  follows  the  Main  Body  of  the  poem : 

I  (v.  263-620)  :  Moriz  of  Craon,  a  French  knight,  has  pledged  himself 
to  the  Countess  of  Beaumont  and  served  her  faithfully  for  some  time. 
Seeing  his  "minnedienst"  unrewarded,  he  reflects  at  some  length  on 
the  prevailing  code  of  chivalry,  according  to  which  the  reward  should 
not  have  been  withheld.  Weighing  every  aspect  of  this  situation,  Moriz 
decides  to  speak  to  the  Countess  about  it,  asking  her  for  a  more 
definite  commitment.  The  somewhat  perplexed  and  evasive  lady 
finally  promises  to  honor  her  obligation  to  the  knight  on  condition  that 
he  arrange  for  a  tournament  such  as  she  had  never  seen  before.  As  a 
token  of  her  love  and  pledge  she  gives  him  her  ring,  thus  sealing  the 
contractual  agreement. 

II  (v.  621-1060)  :  The  resourceful  Moriz  of  Craon  immediately  pro- 
ceeds with  his  plans  for  the  tournament.  A  unique  and  magnificently 
appointed  ship,  to  be  drawn  overland  by  hidden  horses,  is  being 
assembled  and  outfitted.  Traveling  overland  in  this  "magic  ship"  with 
his  entourage,  Moriz  finally  appears  at  the  castle  of  the  Count  of 
Beaumont  and  opens  a  tournament  of  unheard-of  splendor  and 
showmanship.  Moriz  of  Craon  proves  his  valor  by  defeating  many  of 
his  opponents  in  the  joust.  The  otherwise  successful  tournament, 
however,  is  marred  by  an  unfortunate  incident.  The  Count  of  Beau- 
mont accidentally  kills  a  knight.  Troubled  by  this  experience,  the 
Count  withdraws  from  the  tournament  to  his  castle,  reflecting  on  the 
dreadful  sin  which  he  has  committed.  The  jousting  has  been  resumed 
outside  the  castle  walls,  with  Moriz  of  Craon  displaying  his  prowess  in 
numerous  encounters,  until  at  dusk  his  side  is  declared  victorious. 
Elated  over  this  fact,  Moriz  of  Craon  distributes  all  his  possessions,  in- 
cluding the  "magic  ship"  which  is  taken  apart,  to  his  fellow-knights. 
After  literally  having  given  away  the  shirt  off  his  back,  he  follows  a 
messenger  from  the  Countess. 

III  a.  (v.  1061-1253)  :  He  is  taken  to  a  garden  within  the  castle  walls 
and  from  there  a  lady-in-waiting  conducts  him  to  a  splendidly  furnish- 
ed boudoir,  where  the  assignation  is  to  take  place.  In  glad  anticipation 
of  his  well-earned  reward,  our  knight  feasts  his  eyes  on  a  magnificent 
bed,  which  in  every  respect  must  be  considered  equal  to  the  splendor  of 
the  "magic  ship."  Moriz  and  the  lady-in-waiting  exchange  pleasantries 
while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Countess,  but  weariness  after  a  hard 
day    of    jousting    overpowers    the    knight.    The    Countess    has    been 
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unavoidably  detained,  he  has  been  informed,  because  she  must  comfort 
her  distraught  husband  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  of  killing  a 
knight  in  the  tournament.  Moriz  wants  to  take  a  nap,  after  the  lady- 
in-waiting  promises  to  wake  him  as  soon  as  her  mistress  will  arrive. 
Ill  b.  (v.  1254-1637)  :  The  knight's  secret  fear  of  oversleeping  and 
thus  missing  the  arrival  of  his  lady-fair  comes  true.  The  Countess  ap- 
pears on  the  scene  and,  finding  Sir  Moriz  sound  asleep,  forbids  her 
maid  to  waken  him.  She  leaves  in  a  rage  just  as  Moriz  rouses  himself 
and  is  apprized  of  the  dilemma.  Aware  of  her  guilt  in  this  matter,  the 
maid  offers  to  plead  the  knight's  cause  with  her  mistress,  trying  to 
work  out  a  reconciliation.  A  spirited  discourse  on  the  "minne"  rela- 
tionship, the  obligation  involved  as  dictated  by  the  code  of  courtly 
society,  and  the  "schande"  the  Countess  is  about  to  heap  on  all  of 
womanhood  takes  place  between  maid  and  mistress.  The  Countess  of 
Beaumont,  however,  remains  adamant.  Frustrated  by  the  great  debate 
and  somewhat  angered  by  the  Countess'  attempt  to  refuse  him  on  so 
flimsy  a  pretext,  Moriz  of  Craon  forces  his  way  into  the  bedroom.  The 
Count  of  Beaumont,  still  in  a  state  of  shock  from  the  previous  day's  ex- 
perience, is  awakened  by  the  noise  and  looks  straight  at  Sir  Moriz,  who 
has  not  had  a  chance  to  change  his  battle-dress  and  clean  his  blood- 
smeared  face.  The  impressionable  Count,  taking  Sir  Moriz  for  the 
devil  or  at  least  one  of  his  minions,  can  only  shout  "wer  get  da?"  Ex- 
ploiting the  situation  psychologically,  Moriz  boldly  replies:  "daz  ist 
der  den  ir  habt  erslagen."  Afraid  for  his  soul,  now  threatened  by  the 
prospect  of  life  in  hell,  the  Count  jumps  out  of  bed,  bumps  his  shins 
against  a  bedpost,  and  very  conveniently  faints.  Sir  Moriz,  undaunted 
by  it  all,  considers  this  a  stroke  of  good  luck.  Resourceful  as  he  is,  he 
takes  the  Count's  place  in  bed.  Viewing  the  change  of  events 
realistically,  the  Countess  resigns  herself  to  her  fate:  "es  ist  kein  rat: 
sit  es  sich  gefiieget  hat,  ich  muoz  nu  tuon  unde  Ian  swaz  er  mit  mir  wil 
began,  nu  lide  ichz  giietliche,  daz  im  sin  zorn  entwiche."  The  poet 
does  not  give  us  a  detailed  and  realistic  account  of  what  follows.  He 
muses:  "ir  wizzet  wol  was  man  tuot  also  taten  si  ouch  hie."  Moriz  of 
Craon  obtained  his  reward  from  his  initially  reluctant,  then  somewhat 
more  willing  lady.  Unfortunately,  however,  she  has  forfeited  her  right 
to  be  considered  a  lady.  Sir  Moriz  returns  her  ring  and  terminates  the 
affair.  Offended  in  his  knightly  honor,  an  indignant  Moriz  of  Craon 
leaves  the  lady  with  these  words:  "nu  ziuwerm  manne  (dem  ist  we) 
und  habet  den  an  ere!  ich  vergilte  iu  nimmer  mere  disen  lasterbaeren 
roup." 
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The  Epilogue  (v.  1638-1780)  creates  the  picture  of  the  "Frau  an  der 
Zinne."  A  repentant  Countess  deplores  her  fate  and  warns  others  not 
to  repeat  her  mistake. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  aspects  of  the  poem  is  the  historicity 
of  its  protagonists.  Moriz  II  of  Craon,  a  member  of  a  prominent  noble 
family  of  Anjou  which  became  extinct  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  lived  from  1131  or  1132  to  1196.  Historical  records2  mention 
him  as  early  as  1156.  He  was  a  vassal  of  Henry  II  and  Richard  I,  the 
Plantagenet  kings.  We  know  of  two  recorded  journeys  to  the  Holy 
Land.3  He  also  was  a  troubadour  of  note,  with  several  works  to  his 
credit,  among  them  notably  "A  l'entrant  del  douz  termine."  The 
Countess  Isabel  de  Beaumont  belongs  to  an  equally  prominent  Anjou 
family.  She  lived  until  1220  and  thus  must  have  been  familiar  with  the 
poem,4  treating  so  delicate  a  matter  out  of  her  past.  This  un- 
precedented fact  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation  regarding  the 
events  reported  in  the  poem  and  the  possible  sources.  How  much  of 
what  we  have  been  told  in  Moriz  von  Craon  is  truth  and  how  much  is 
fiction?  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite  answer.  Everything  seems  to 
point  to  the  probability  of  a  French  source  or  even  several  sources.  The 
German  author,  not  mere  translator,  as  de  Boor  asserts,5  combined 
many  of  the  available  source  elements  into  a  novella-like  maere, 
perhaps  using  the  name  of  Moriz  of  Craon  on  the  basis  of  an  isolated 
incident,  which  was  then  embellished  poetically  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  prevailing  among  troubadours.6 

Criticizing  the  lack  of  discretion,  if  a  French  model  for  the  poem 
were  to  be  assumed,  G.  Paris7  suggests  an  original  Latin  source,  but 
scholarship  in  general  has  ruled  against  that  possibility,  since  not  much 
of  a  purpose  would  be  served  by  such  an  assumption.  Ehrismann  points 
out  the  relationship  between  the  main  theme  of  the  poem  and  the 
French  fabliau  of  the  thirteenth  century  "Du  chevalier  qui  recovra 
l'amor  de  sa  dame"  or  "Revenant."8  E.  Schroeder,  W.  Stammler,  G. 

2  Moriz  Haupt,  Moriz  von  Craon,  Eine  altdeutsche  Erzdhlung  (Festgabe  fur 
Gustav  Homeyer;  Berlin,  1871),  6. 

3  Wolfgang  Stammler,  Die  deutsche  Literatur  des  Mittelalters.  Verfasserlex- 
ikon,  III  (Berlin,  1943),  432f. 

4  Gustav  Rosenhagen,  "Deutsches  und  Franzosisches  in  der  mit- 
telhochdeutschen  Mare  'Moriz  von  Craon,'"  Dtsche.  Vjschr.,  II  (1924),  796. 

G  Helmut  de  Boor,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur,  II    (Munchen,   1957), 

145f. 
n  Rosenhagen,  797. 

7  G.  Paris,  Romania,  XXIII,  466. 

8  Montaiglon  et  Raynaud  (ed.),  Recueil  general  des  fabliaux,  VI  (Paris),  138f. 
Gustav  Ehrismann,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur  bis  zum  Ausgang  des 
Mittelalters,  2.  Teil,  II,  1   (Munchen,  1922),  128f. 
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Rosenhagen  et  al.  also  support  this  view.  De  Boor  considers  it  to  be 
part  of  a  twelfth-century  French  collection  of  erotic  poetry,  perhaps  an 
"Histoire  amoureuse  des  Gaulles,"  according  to  R.  M.  Meyer.9  The 
German  Moriz  von  Craon  would  then  be  one  of  the  earliest  forerun- 
ners of  that  trend  in  Germany.  Legendary  tales  and  contemporary 
superstitions  have  been  added :  the  dead  knight  whose  ghost  appears  to 
claim  his  lady-love,  the  tale  of  the  Eaten  Heart  (as  told  by  Guilhelm 
de  Cabestanh  and  Reinmar  von  Brennberc),  the  "Schiiler  von  Paris" 
episode,  the  fable  "Trois  Bossus  Menstrels,"  the  story  of  "Les  trois 
chevaliers  et  la  chainse,"  the  tale  of  Friedrich  von  Antfurt,  to  mention 
just  a  few.  All  were  part  of  a  general  folklore  tradition  on  which  the 
author  of  Moriz  von  Craon  drew.10 

The  story  of  the  knight  who  oversleeps  and  thus  misses  the  love- 
tryst  finds  its  echo  in  the  adventures  of  Kaedin  and  the  works  of 
Ulrich  von  Tiirheim  and  Heinrich  von  Freiberg.  A  similar  theme 
(with  a  magic  bed  as  an  added  detail)  is  treated  in  the  Lai  de  Doon.11 
The  Prwikschiff  episode  has  also  proved  to  be  a  very  challenging 
source  element.  If  one  goes  along  with  Rosenhagen,12  it  served  to  con- 
nect the  major  elements  of  the  Moriz  von  Craon  poem.  The  phantastic 
aspects  undoubtedly  attracted  the  author,  and  he  enlarges  upon  them 
with  great  fondness.  Besides  its  broadly  entertaining  function,  the 
Prunkschiff  furnishes  the  proper  background  for  the  tournament,  on 
which  hinges  the  fate  of  Moriz  and  the  Countess.  The  fact  that  such  a 
ship  actually  existed  cannot  be  disputed.  Both  legends  and  actual  ac- 
counts to  that  effect  circulating  in  the  Lower  Rhine  region  and  ex- 
tending as  far  as  Northern  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium 
substantiate  the  ship's  existence.  In  fact,  the  German  author  of  Moriz 
von  Craon  may  well  have  received  his  inspiration  from  a  legend  of  this 
type,  linked  it  with  a  well-known  noble  family  of  the  same  area,  and 
added  other  fictional  details.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  historical 
Moriz  of  Craon  may  actually  have  had  a  Prunkschiff  built  for  a 
tournament  honoring  the  Countess  of  Beaumont,  with  subsequent 
celebration  of  the  incident  either  in  Latin  or  in  French  in  the 
troubadour  tradition.  Heinrich  von  Freiberg  tells  of  a  related  episode 
in  "Die  Ritterfahrt  des  Johann  von  Michelsberg."  An  account  from 
the    year    1133    reports    the    journey    of    a    Landschiff    from    Indra 


9  R.  M.  Meyer,  ZfdA,  XXXIX,  31  Of. 
1U  A.  T.  Hatto,  "Moriz  von  Craon,"  London  Mediaeval  Studies,  I,  Pt.  2  (1938). 

805f. 
11  G.  Paris,  Romania,  VIII,  6 If. 
13  Rosenhagen,  807. 
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(Cornelismunster  near  Aachen)  to  St.  Truiden,  near  Limburg.13  Jacob 
Grimm  links  it  there  with  a  custom  going  back  to  an  Isis  cult,  or  its 
equivalent  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Another  account  mentions  a  land 
ship  in  connection  with  festivities  at  Cologne  in  1235.  Its  obvious 
literary  continuation  exists  in  the  Narrenschiff.  The  most  recent 
reference  to  the  Landschiff  or  Prunkschiff  tradition,  at  least  to  the 
author's  knowledge,  is  to  be  found  in  an  event  which  took  place  in  the 
city  of  Frankfurt  am  Main  during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Writing  in  his  native  dialect,  the  Frankfurt  Heimatdichter 
Friedrich  Stoltze  records  the  outfitting  and  sailing  of  a  land  ship  in 
"Eine  Landpartie  nach  Konigstein."  Remembering  a  time-honored 
tradition,  a  group  of  prominent  Frankfurt  merchants  decides  to  revive 
the  practice  of  building  and  actually  sailing  such  a  ship.  Their  motives, 
however,  in  doing  so  are  not  further  explained  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
project  was  intended  as  a  ruse  and  prank  played  successfully  upon  the 
gullible  farmers  of  the  nearby  community  of  Konigstein.  The  con- 
fusion created  by  the  Landschiff  is  closely  patterned  after  the  descrip- 
tion found  in  Moriz  von  Craon.  Thus,  it  can  be  conjectured  that  the 
inspiration  for  the  ship  may  well  have  derived  from  a  forgotten  tradi- 
tion of  the  Low  Countries  with  which  the  Frankfurt  trade  guilds  main- 
tained strong  commercial  ties  (the  Dutch  and  Flemish  cloth,  linen, 
and  lace  merchants  were  the  oldest  participants  in  the  Frankfurt 
Fair) .  This  significant  vestige  of  the  Landschiff  or  Prunkschiff  tradi- 
tion is  further  supported  by  the  existence  of  a  number  of  tapestries  and 
paintings  in  Rhenish  museums  depicting  such  a  vehicle.  Be  it  truth  or 
fiction,  the  Prunkschiff  plays  an  important  role  in  the  locale  in  which 
we  find  the  historical  Moriz  of  Craon  and  the  Countess  of  Beaumont. 
That  would  also  explain  the  fairly  spacious  treatment  accorded  to  the 
ship  by  the  German  author.  The  phantastic  aspects  surrounding  a 
tournament,  to  return  to  the  ship's  function  in  the  epic,  has  similar 
precedents,  particularly  in  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein.14 

We  are  in  a  somewhat  more  advantageous  position  when  it  comes 
to  the  sources  for  the  lengthy  prologue.  Chrestien's  Cliges  served  as  a 
basic  model,  in  addition  to  the  Annolied,  the  Rolandslied,  the 
Kaiserchronik,  and  Herbort's  Song  of  Troy.  Benoit  de  Sainte  More's 
Dares  episode  and  the  Roman  d'Eneas  must  also  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection.15  Many  of  the  author's  borrowings  owe  their  origin  to  the 

13  Haupt,    4.    Also    Jacob    Grimm,    Deutsche    Mythologie,    237,    and    Rodulf's 

Chronicon  abbatiae  S.  Trudonis. 
M  Haupt,  1. 
10  Ehrismann,  129;  Rosenhagen,  812. 
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circle  around  Eleonore  de  Poitou  and  Marie  de  Champagne.  Other  in- 
stances remind  one  of  Chrestien's  Lancelot  and  Andreas  Capellanus' 
tract  De  Amore.  The  biographies  of  the  French  troubadours, 
particularly  those  of  Raimon  Jordan,  Viscount  of  Saint-Antonin,  and 
Giraut  de  Borneil  furnished  the  author  with  additional  material.  The 
supposition  that  a  biography  of  the  historical  Moriz  of  Craon  may 
have  been  known  to  the  author  of  the  German  poem,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  improbable.16 

By  his  own  admission  (v.  1160)  the  author  owes  the  Prunkbett 
description  (structurally  and  functionally  the  counterpart  to  the 
Prunkschiff)  to  Heinrich  von  Veldeke's  poem  "Salomo  und  die  Min- 
ne."  The  lyrical  mood  of  the  epilogue  appears  to  be  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  preceding  parts  of  the  poem.  Rosenhagen  infers  that  it  is  a 
typically  "deutscher  Schluss,"17  and  we  are  inclined  to  accept  his  view. 
The  concluding  reflections  of  a  courtly  lady,  longing  for  her  lover,  are 
much  more  akin  to  Minnesangs  Fruhling  than  any  French  precursor. 
These  passages  are  characterized  by  de  Boor  as  "ein  in  epische 
Darstellung  umgesetztes  Minnelied."18  The  hard  features  of  the 
callous  French  countess  have  been  softened  considerably;  in  fact  she 
seems  a  different  woman  altogether,  not  merely  a  repentant  one.  We 
also  have  a  different  world.  The  frivolity  and  galanterie  of  the  French 
sources  are  missing  completely.  Descriptions  of  the  summery  scene,  the 
twittering  of  the  birds,  blooming  flowers,  and  the  radiant  foliage  of  the 
trees  in  contrast  to  the  sadness  of  the  senende  frouwe  recreate  the  at- 
mosphere of  Dietmar's  "Falkenlied"  ("es  stuont  ein  frouwe  alleine  und 
warte  ueber  heide  und  warte  ir  liebe")  and  the  early  lyrics  of  von 
Kiirenberg.19 

Some  thought  must  be  given  to  possible  relationships  to 
Hartmann  von  Aue.  Both  Schroeder  and  Ehrismann20  mention  such 
ties,  possibly  also  to  Gottfried  von  Strassburg  and  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach,  but  rule  them  out  as  influences.  Even  Bech,21  who  had 
first  tried  to  establish  some  connection  with  Hartmann,  later  discounts 
his  own  findings.  Nevertheless,  they  exist,  puzzling  and  inexplicable  as 
they  may  be.  The  dialogues  especially  are  akin  in  both  form  and  style 
to  similar  passages  in  Hartmann's  Erek,  Iwein,  and  Gregorius  but  also 

18  Hatto,  287  and  302;  Rosenhagen,  805. 

17  Rosenhagen,  804. 

18  de  Boor,  148. 

19  de  Boor,  149. 

20  Schroeder,  4f.;  Ehrismann,  132. 

21  F.  Bech,  Germania,  XVII,  174f.  and  ZfdPhil,  XXIX,  165f. 
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Veldeke's  Eneide  and  Meister  Otte's  Eraclius.  A  reference  to  Salerno 
and  some  of  the  monologues  also  point  to  Hartmann's  Der  arme 
Heinrich.  Much  more  conclusive,  however,  may  be  the  correspondence 
of  the  maid  and  her  mediating  efforts  in  Moriz  von  Craon.  Lunete's 
advice  to  Laudine  to  marry  Iwein  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  the 
maid's  counsel  to  her  mistress  to  reward  Sir  Moriz.  In  Moriz  von 
Craon  the  lady  has  gone  against  the  code;  in  Iwein  the  knight  has 
dishonored  himself.  The  conclusion  of  the  poem  Moriz  von  Craon  has 
also  been  compared  to  that  of  Hartmann's  Erek.  Much  about  the  epic 
also  reminds  the  reader  of  the  formal  arrangement  of  Hartmann's 
Biichlein,  particularly  the  passages  dealing  with  reflections  on  dienst 
without  Ion,  the  request  to  be  looked  upon  favorably,  the  admonition 
to  practice  staete  in  minne,  and  the  stylistically  interesting  antithetical 
parallelisms  and  stichomythy.22 

Any  attempt  to  go  beyond  these  general  substantive  facts  in  favor 
of  conjecture  and  inferences  for  which  little  factual  support  may  be 
obtained  would  far  exceed  the  scope  of  this  investigation.  May  it  suf- 
fice to  state  that  the  consensus  of  scholarship  considers  any  existing 
analogies  to  be  independent  developments,  perhaps  under  the  in- 
fluence of  other  sources  now  spurious  or  as  the  result  of  conformity  to 
the  literary  taste  and  trend  of  the  period.  These  and  other  speculations 
are  heightened  by  the  unknown  authorship  of  the  poem.  Meyer23  con- 
siders Moriz  von  Craon  to  be  part  of  the  lost  umbehanc,  thus  at- 
tributing the  epic  to  Bligger  von  Steinach.  Although  he  attempts  to 
make  a  good  case  for  his  theory,  primarily  on  the  basis  of  probable 
area  of  origin  (the  Lower  Rhine  region),  interest  in  antiquity,  and  the 
use  of  the  Prunkschiff  legend,  scholarship  has  found  mainly  against 
Meyer's  general  assumptions.  Gottfried  von  Strassburg's  Literaturstelle 
praises  Bligger  as  a  first-rate,  extremely  polished  poet.  An  evaluation 
of  the  style,  poetic  development,  metrics,  and  general  artistic  treat- 
ment found  in  Moriz  von  Craon  points  to  a  much  less  accomplished,  at 
best  second-rate  poet.  The  unknown  author  was  not  a  rank  beginner 
but  he  had  his  problems,  particularly  in  transposing  French  sources. 
Referring  to  the  concluding  verses  in  which  the  poet  complains  of  the 
poverty  of  the  German  language  and  admits  to  his  inferiority,  de  Boor 
remarks:  "Die  Klage  iiber  die  Armut  der  deutschen  Sprache,  mit  der 
er    sein    Werkchen    abschliesst,    ist    sicherlich    mehr    als    die    iibliche 


E.   Wechsler,   Roman.   Jber.,   IV,   2,   405;   Rosenhagen,   803-814;   and   Bech, 

170f. 

Meyer,  310. 
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Demutsformel.  Es  ist  ihm  wirklich  sauer  geworden,  und  vor  allem  hat 
ihm  der  Reim  zu  schaffen  gemacht."24 

The  author,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  seems  to  be  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Lower  Rhine  region.  He  knows  Veldeke,  whom  he 
tries  to  emulate.  His  style  is  somewhat  stilted  and  he  likes  to  impress 
the  reader  with  his  knowledge  of  antiquity  (although  his  knowledge  of 
the  Trojan  War  may  have  been  somewhat  scant) .  There  is  a 
predisposition  towards  a  pedantic  and  didactic  presentation  of  his 
given  theme.  Religious  emphasis  is  also  present,  as  evidenced  by  his 
quotes  from  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  references  to  St.  Brandan  and 
the  Antichrist  (v.  884-890),  and  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  (v.  932). 
Following  Herbort,  he  likes  to  enumerate  and  in  general  prefers 
metaphors,  antiquated  terminology,  sequentiae,  stichomythies,  peculiar 
verse  and  rhyme  combinations,  and  foreign  words  and  phrases. 

Apparently  the  poet  has  traveled  widely,  presumably  in  Italy,  for 
he  knows  the  Bavarian  shilling  and  the  banner  of  Lombardy.  He  may 
have  been  to  Rome,  and  his  account  of  the  fall  of  Greece  has  been  in- 
terpreted as  a  reference  to  the  sack  of  Constantinople  during  the 
Fourth  Crusade,  although  this  inference  would  date  the  poem  much 
later  than  generally  assumed.  In  fact,  the  entire  problem  of  dating  the 
poem  and  the  speculation  on  the  identity  of  the  author  seem  to  defy 
analysis  and  solution.  Schwietering  and  Schneider25  consider  the  epic 
to  be  vorhofisch;  de  Boor  takes  exception  to  that  view  but  is  equally 
puzzled  in  fixing  date  and  authorship.  His  main  argument  rests  on  the 
author's  old-fashioned  concept  of  minne.  The  poet  favors  the  rela- 
tionship of  courtly  love  expressed  in  the  early  minnesang  and  finds 
fault  with  the  conventional  minne,  which  requires  service  of  the  man 
but  gives  the  woman  freedom  of  choice.  "Diese  Haltung  des  Dichters," 
to  quote  de  Boor,  "spricht  fur  einen  Mann  der  friihen  Generation.  In 
dieselbe  Richtung  weist  die  Miihe,  die  diesem  mittelmassigen  Dichter 
die  Bewaltigung  der  Sprache  macht;  er  konnte  seine  Schwer- 
falligkeit  noch  nicht  durch  das  Stilvorbild  der  drei  grossen  Meister 
tragen  lassen."26  Accordingly,  the  poet's  attempt  at  a  "modern"  treat- 
ment of  a  theme  of  love  did  not  prove  too  successful,  and  we  may 
speculate  whether  the  entire  topic,  including  the  French  sources,  had 
not  been  selected  by  the  poet's  patron  rather  than  the  writer  himself, 

24  de  Boor,  150. 

25  Julius  Schwietering,  Die  deutsche  Dichtung  des  Mittelalters.  Handbuch  der 
Literaturwissenschaft,  XX  (Potsdam,  1932),  134;  H.  Schneider,  Geschichte 
der  deutschen  Literatur,  I  (1943). 

28  de  Boor,  150. 
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who  had  been  commissioned  for  the  task.  Thus,  de  Boor  considers 
1210  too  late  and  favors  1180-90,  with  1170  as  the  earliest  possible 
date;  i.e.,  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  major  works  by  Hartmann 
and  Herbort.  Scherer-Walzel27  give  1184  as  a  possible  date.  They 
cite  the  influence  of  Veldeke  and  also  Eilhart  von  Oberge,  and 
refer  to  a  poem,  "Pilatus,"  written  at  Mainz.  Furthermore,  taking 
exception  in  part  to  the  complaint  about  the  poverty  of  the  German 
language,  they  counter  that  German,  if  properly  treated  by  a  real 
artist,  is  equal  to  the  task.  This  would  be  presuming  that  the  author 
was  German  to  begin  with,  a  supposition  that  has  not  been  challenged 
at  all.  In  contrast  to  the  jingoistic  interpolation  of  a  single  passage, 
which  may  even  be  a  concealed  Demutsformel,  at  that,  Hatto28 
represents  the  other  extreme.  On  the  basis  of  the  possible  reference  to 
the  sack  of  Constantinople,  reminiscent  of  a  similar  terminus  a  quo 
which  figured  in  the  dating  of  Parzival,  Book  XI,  he  points  to  the 
possibility  of  a  much  later  date,  even  after  1215. 

Generally,  conservative  scholarship,  however,  inclines  towards  the 
early  thirteenth  century,  particularly  Schroeder,  who  researched  the 
field  thoroughly  and  produced  the  best  edition  of  Moriz  von  Craon  to 
date.29 

An  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  poem  Moriz  von  Craon  raises 
also  the  question  as  to  the  purposes  the  author  wishes  to  serve  and  his 
attempts  to  accomplish  them.  The  divisions  within  the  epic  indicate 
that  the  writer  intended  to  define  the  function  of  knighthood,  the  con- 
cept of  minne,  and  their  application  to  courtly  life.  Ritterehre  and 
Frauentreue  are  the  foundation  upon  which  his  amatory  system  rests. 
For  that  reason,  he  must  justify  the  function  of  knighthood  from 
antiquity.  Schwietering  comments:  "Die  Geschichte  des  Rittertums, 
die  bei  den  Griechen  (nach  mittelalterlicher  Auffassung  vor  Troja) 
begann  und  iiber  Romer  und  Franken  bis  zur  hochsten  fur  alle  Lander 
vorbildlichen  Bliite  im  damaligen  Frankreich  fiihrt,  ist  Verweltlichung 
heilsgeschichtlichen  Denkens.  .  .  .  Der  deutsche  Dichter,  .  .  .  der  sich 
in  Anlehnung  an  Chrestiens  Cliges-Prolog  iiber  die  Geschichte  des  Rit- 
tertums Rechenschaft  gibt,  sieht  Antike  und  Mittelalter  nicht  nur  als 
zeitliches  Nacheinander,  sondern  wie  Altes  und  Neues  Testament  als 
Typus    und    Gegentypus."30    Chevalrie    and    ere    form    one    concept, 

27  Scherer-Walzel,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur  (Berlin,  1928),  116. 

28  Hatto,  299. 

20  In  addition  to  the  Haupt  edition  cited  previously,  there  is  an  older  text  edi- 
tion by  H.  F.  Massmann  in  von  der  Hagen's  Germania,  IX  ( 1850). 
30  Schwietering,  134. 
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undergirding  the  moral  strength  of  society.  Departure  from  the  norms 
within  the  system  will  lead  to  destruction  not  only  of  the  system  but  of 
society  itself.  Ere,  however,  is  inseparable  from  minnedienst,  which  in- 
spires staete  on  the  part  of  the  knight  and  the  granting  of  Ion  on  the 
part  of  the  courtly  lady.  Any  claim  to  hoevescheit  must  thus  consider 
the  important  interplay  of  staete  and  Ion.  Against  this  background,  the 
fate  of  Moriz  of  Craon  and  the  Countess  is  made  into  a  test  case  for  all 
lovers,  with  the  personal  honor  of  both  parties  at  stake.  Constancy  in 
love  and  chivalrous  service  complement  each  other.  This  is  the  poet's 
ramntf-doctrine.  The  piquant,  almost  frivolous  tone  of  the  French 
source  of  the  epic  becomes  thus  merely  gloss,  concealing  a  much  more 
serious  purpose  and  concern  on  the  part  of  the  mmn^-theorist.  Did  the 
woman  have  the  right  to  refuse  Ion  after  the  knight  had  fulfilled  all  his 
obligations  to  her?  In  the  debates  the  author  makes  it  clear  that  she 
had  violated  the  ethical  code  of  the  system  at  precisely  the  point  where 
she  would  be  ethical  in  accordance  with  modern  standards.  By  her 
refusal  to  honor  her  obligation  on  a  mere  pretext,  she  had  forfeited  her 
own  honor  and  thus  deserved  punishment.  The  moralizing  conclusion 
of  the  poem  underscores  this  point.  The  weight  behind  the  author's 
argument  is  not  just  one  of  abstract  concepts  but  one  of  public  opinion 
(the  advice  given  by  the  maid),  the  point  in  fact  the  forcible  cor- 
rection of  the  lady's  Weltanschauung.  If  gone  unchallenged,  the  lady's 
imprudent  actions  would  have  debased  the  system  and  upset  its 
precarious  balance,  for  the  poet  fears  that  the  coldness  of  one  lady 
might  in  the  end  cheat  all  chivalry  of  its  higher  reward. 

Perhaps  the  author  of  Moriz  von  Craon  attempted  too  much.  His 
logic  may  not  always  seem  convincing,  possibly  as  a  result  of  the 
diversity  of  source  elements  employed  and  the  didactic  as  well  as 
casuistic  method  of  presentation.  Nevertheless,  as  Rosenhagen  con- 
cludes, 

so  haben  wir  hier  ein  lehrreiches  Beispiel  dafiir,  wie  ein 
Deutscher  des  anfangenden  13.  Jahrhunderts,  der  in  der 
Bewegung  seines  Zeitalters  stand,  und  mit  dessen  literarischen 
Ausdrucksmitteln  einigermassen  vertraut  war,  sich  mit  den  als 
mustergultig  angesehenen  neuen  Dingen,  die  iiber  die  Ardennen 
kamen,  redlich  abfand,  und  indem  er  das  Fremde 
herauszuarbeiten  sich  bemuhte,  etwas  in  wesentlichen  Ziigen 
Deutsches  herausbrachte.31 


Rosenhagen,  815. 


A  TERRIFYING  EQUALITY:   THE  STORY  OF 
THE  VAJONT  DAM  DISASTER 

Frank  W.  Fletcher 
Susquehanna  University 

We  who  have  to  do  with  the  concentrated  forces  of  nature, 
the  powers  of  air,  electricity,  water,  steam,  by  careful 
forethought  must  leave  nothing  undone  for  the  preservation 
and  protection  of  the  lives  of  our  brother  men.1 

At  least  2,000  persons  are  known  to  have  died  in  last 
night's  Vaiont  Dam  flood,  and  the  final  death  toll  may  exceed 
3,000. 

The  flood  destroyed  the  Alpine  village  of  Longarone  and 
several  outlying  hamlets  on  the  Piave  River,  15  miles  upstream 
from  Belluno.  Only  about  20  houses  and  the  Longarone  town 
hall  are  still  standing.2 

THE  DOLOMITES 

Italy  is  mountains  —  on  the  blue,  green,  and  brown  physiographic 
maps  of  the  geography  textbooks  most  of  Italy  is  brown.  In  order  to 
travel  almost  anywhere,  a  person  is  obliged  to  go  up,  down,  around,  or 
through.  But  no  region  of  the  country  tests  a  traveler's  endurance  or 
excites  his  senses  more  than  the  rugged  Dolomites. 

The  Dolomites  were  formed  nearly  twenty  million  years  ago, 
almost  as  an  afterthought  to  the  great  upheaval  of  the  Central  Alps, 
when  large  blocks  of  the  earth's  upper  crust  slid  southward  off  the  ris- 
ing Alpine  range.  Subsequent  glaciation  and  torrential  stream  erosion 
have  carved  the  white,  contorted  limestone  and  dolomite  into  tower- 
ing, rough-hewn  crags  whose  summits  are  capped  perennially  by 
patches  of  crystalline  ice.  These  peaks  have  picturesque  names  — 
Monte  Antelao,  Col  Nudo,  Cima  Laste,  Monte  Borga,  Monte  Toe  — 
which  are  printed  on  the  topographical  maps  of  the  region  in  the 
quaint  but  undecipherable  calligraphy  so  typical  of  European  maps. 


Speech  by  the  Honorable  Robert  Pattison,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  May  31, 
1892,  during  ceremonies  commemorating  the  Johnstown  flood,  quoted  in 
David  G.  McCullough,  The  Johnstown  Flood  (New  York:  Simon  and 
Schuster,  1968),  p.  268. 

The  New  York  Times,  October  11,  1963,  p.  1.  The  name  "Vajont"  is 
alternatively  spelled  "Vaiont." 
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The  rock  strata,  outlined  by  differential  weathering  of  in- 
tercalated layers  of  durable  limestone  and  less-resistant  marl,  are  pro- 
minently displayed  on  the  massive  mountain  walls.  On  those  peaks 
where  the  strata  are  inclined  steeply,  the  tilted  layers  lie  imbricated 
one  on  another  like  a  shelf  of  fallen  books.  Fractures  cut  the  rock 
pervasively  and  produce,  where  they  intersect  stratum  planes,  large, 
polygonal  blocks  that  regularly  tumble  from  the  mountain  walls  to  the 
valleys  below. 

The  lower  mountain  slopes  are  gentle.  They  are  covered  by  stands 
of  tall,  dark-green  conifers  and  by  alpine  meadows  that,  from  a  distant 
peak,  appear  to  be  carefully  manicured.  In  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer the  meadows  are  a  colorful  myriad  of  blue  gentian  and  cam- 
panula, purple-pink  Turk's-cap,  red  and  orange  anemones,  and  the 
ubiquitous  white  edelweiss.  In  contrast  to  the  terraced  and  cultivated 
flanks  of  the  Apennine  Mountains  of  central  Italy,  which  nurture  lush 
vineyards  or  groves  of  ancient,  gnarled  olive  trees,  these  slopes  remain 
untitled,  supporting  only  small  herds  of  cows  and  sheep  for  the  famous 
dairy  products  of  the  region.  Comfortable,  wood  and  stucco  case, 
normally  associated  by  tourists  more  with  Austria  than  Italy,  are  scat- 
tered across  the  slopes.  Some  are  occupied  by  native  inhabitants,  but 
many  belong  to  families  that  come  to  these  mountains  from  the  south 
during  the  summer  to  escape  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  cities  or  in  the 
winter  to  enjoy  the  excellent  skiing  facilities.  Commonly  a  number  of 
cottages  are  clustered  together  in  small  villages  whose  raison  d'etre  is 
obscure  and  whose  size  hardly  warrants  the  prominent  highway  sign 
that  proclaims  in  bold,  block  letters  the  name  of  the  village. 

A  few  long,  meandering  rivers,  such  as  the  Piave,  wind  their  way 
southward  through  the  Dolomites  to  the  Adriatic  Sea  in  glacially- 
gouged  beds  too  wide  for  their  channels;  but  most  streams  are  short, 
steep,  and  notoriously  tempestuous.  They  are  born  at  the  melting 
peripheries  of  the  high  ice  fields  or  spring  from  the  fractured  rock  and 
cascade  down  narrow,  rock-cluttered  valleys.  The  Italians  call  these 
streams  torrenti. 

One  such  torrente  is  named  "Vajont."  The  Vajont  is  thirteen 
kilometers  long  and,  from  the  air,  looks  like  a  battered  fish  hook.  From 
its  source  on  the  north  flank  of  a  rock  peak  descriptively  called  Col 
Nudo,  it  flows  down  through  a  narrow  gorge  and  then  turns  abruptly 
westward.  Prior  to  the  filling  of  the  great  reservoir,  which  is  the  only 
thing  which  differentiates  the  Vajont  from  the  other  torrenti  of  the 
Dolomites,  it  flowed  through  a  gap  at  the  hamlet  of  Erto.  West  of  Erto 
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the  Vajont  has  incised  a  deep,  V-shaped  gorge  in  a  high  wall  of  white, 
Dogger  Age  limestone  that  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Piave  River.  The 
peak  on  the  north  side  of  this  gorge  is  called  Monte  Borga,  while  on 
the  south  side,  rising  steeply  to  an  altitude  of  more  than  1900  meters,  is 
Monte  Toe.  The  Vajont  courses  violently  through  the  narrow  split  in 
the  wall  of  limestone  and  spills  out  onto  the  wide,  cobble-strewn  bed  of 
the  Piave  River.  Directly  across  the  valley  from  the  Vajont  gorge  lies 
the  village  of  Longarone. 

THE   DAMS 

The  Dolomites  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  resources.  This 
region  receives  more  than  seventy  inches  of  rainfall  a  year,  most  of  it 
in  heavy  downpours  that  arise  suddenly  from  a  sky  cloudless  only  a  few 
moments  before  to  turn  the  dry,  desiccated  clays  and  marls  of  the  hill 
slopes  to  a  slick,  syrupy  morass.  In  the  late  autumn  and  early  spring 
sleet  is  mixed  with  the  cold,  driving  rain  producing  a  thoroughly 
distasteful  climate  and  sowing  seeds  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  visitor 
concerning  the  existence  of  the  "sunny  Italy"  whose  praises  have  been 
sung  through  the  centuries  by  the  poets.  In  reality,  of  course,  the 
climate  of  Northern  Italy  is  about  the  same  as  most  continental  Euro- 
pean countries;  the  scirocco,  that  sultry  southern  wind  which  blows  in- 
dolence across  the  rest  of  Italy,  itself  tires  and  fades  away  before 
reaching  the  Alps.  The  sudden  cloudbursts  are  gone  as  quickly  as  they 
appear,  leaving  behind  them  angry  streams,  washed-out  mountain 
roads,  and  long  tongues  of  slowly-moving  mud  and  rock  extending 
down  the  valleys. 

The  abundant  water  supplies  of  the  Central  Alps  have  been  uti- 
lized locally  for  irrigation  and  electrical  power  since  1900,  but  the  first 
planned  scheme  for  their  use  was  devised  in  1919  by  the  Societa 
idroelettrica  veneta.  In  1939  this  company,  by  then  called  the  Societa 
adriatica  di  elettrica  or  sade,  began  designing  a  reservoir  system  that 
would  extend  throughout  most  of  the  Dolomites  and  would  exploit  the 
waters  of  the  Piave  River  and  its  major  tributaries:  the  Boite,  the 
Mae,  and  the  Vajont.  The  man  responsible  for  this  complex  program 
was  Carlo  Semenza. 

Carlo  Semenza  had  achieved  international  fame  for  daring 
engineering  feats.  He  was  recognized  as  a  man  who  had  dedicated  his 
life  to  his  profession  and  was  respected  for  persevering  stubbornly 
against  often  prodigious  odds  in  a  country  whose  people  are  not 
especially  noted  for  perseverance.  Semenza  thrived  on  challenge  and 
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he  specifically  savored  projects  that  tamed  the  wildest  of  nature's 
works.  The  Italians  have  a  special  word  for  such  endeavors  — 
sistemare  (literally  to  arrange  or  regulate).  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
engineer  was  attracted  to  the  idea  of  constructing  a  dam  that  would 
harness  the  power  of  the  torrente  Vajont. 

Semenza's  original  plans  envisioned  a  dam  190  meters  high  and  a 
reservoir  capacity  of  approximately  thirty-three  million  cubic  meters.3 
By  1948,  however,  with  revised  plans  for  a  much  larger  dam  and 
reservoir,  he  approached  Giorgio  Dal  Piaz,  professore  of  geology  at  the 
University  of  Padua,  who  had  conducted  a  preliminary  geologic  study 
of  the  Vajont  region  some  years  before  and  had  served  previously  as  a 
consultant  for  sade.  Professor  Dal  Piaz  was  known  as  the  patriarca  of 
Italian  geologists,  not  only  because  of  his  striking  long,  white  beard, 
but  for  his  classic  studies  of  the  geologic  features  of  Italy,  especially 
the  Dolomites.  The  professor  was  fond  of  saying  that  he  had  a  close 
"spiritual  rapport  with  the  mountains."4 

Dal  Piaz's  initial  reaction  to  the  new  scheme  of  Semenza  was 
cautious  and  reserved,  particularly  to  the  increase  in  the  planned 
height  of  the  dam  to  266  meters;  but  he  offered  neither  a  firm  ap- 
proval nor  rejection.  Carlo  Semenza,  anxious  to  get  on  with  the  pro- 
ject that  he  called  a  "dream  of  a  lifetime,"5  accepted  the  preliminary 
geologic  survey  report  as  sufficient  for  the  first  stages  of  construction. 
He  sent  to  the  Italian  government's  Consiglio  superiore  dei  lavori  pub- 
blici  (cslp)  in  early  1957  a  request  to  proceed  with  the  project  con- 
tingent on  the  basis  that  a  final  study  by  Dal  Piaz  assured  the  safety  of 
the  local  people.  Most,  if  not  all,  concern  at  this  time  was  about  the 
possible  failure  of  the  high  dam  itself;  little  thought  was  given  to  any 
danger  from  the  mountain  slopes  adjacent  to  the  artificial  lake. 

The  project  was  formally  approved  in  Rome  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  cslp  on  June  15,  but  actual  construction  had  begun 
before  this  final  permission  was  granted  —  time  was  paramount.6 
That  same  year  the  Italian  government  had  called  for  a  crash  program 
to  increase  many  times  the  nation's  hydroelectric  production  in  order 
to  provide  sorely-needed  electrical  energy  for  the  rapidly  expanding  in- 
dustries. The  Italians  had  pride  in  their  country's  economic  growth  in 

8  Mario    Passi,    Morire    sul    Vajont    ("To    Die    on    the    Vajont")     (Padova: 
Marsillio  Editori,  1968),  p.  10. 

4  Ibid,  p.    10.  The  author  of  this  paper  accepts  responsibility  for  the   English 
translations  of  the  original  Italian  passages. 

5  Ibid,  p.  9. 

a  Guido  Vergami,   "II  Vajont  Uccide  Ancora"    ("The  Vajont  Kills  Again"), 
Tempo,  December  7,  1968,  p.  22. 
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the  dopoguerra  or  post-war  period  and  an  extensive  electrical  network 
was  imperative  if  this  industrial  prosperity  were  to  continue  to  grow. 
Because  the  country  lacks  reserves  of  mineral  fuels,  hydroelectric 
power  is  the  most  important  source  of  energy  and  the  region  with  a 
ready  supply  of  this  power  is  the  Alps.  Thus,  the  hydroelectrical  in- 
dustry became  the  focal  point  of  national  interests  and,  inevitably, 
sade's  activities  became  centered  about  Carlo  Semenza's  Vajont  pro- 
ject. 

Vajont  was  to  be  the  keystone  of  the  complex  reservoir  system  of 
the  Piave  basin.  Other  reservoirs  had  been  constructed  already  at 
Pieve  di  Cadore,  Vodo,  Valle,  Pontessi,  and  Val  Gallina.  All  of  the 
dams  of  the  Piave  basin  were  daring  in  design  and  construction, 
representing  remarkable  engineering  achievements;  but  the  Vajont 
dam  was  to  be  the  most  remarkable.  Not  only  would  the  Vajont  dam 
be  much  higher  than  the  others,  but  the  reservoir  would  have  a  capac- 
ity greater  than  all  the  other  reservoirs  together.  These  dams  were  con- 
structed in  a  grand  tradition,  for  Italy  has  a  long  history  of  dam  con- 
struction. Several  dams  built  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  are  still  in 
service  and  by  1957  the  country  had  more  than  300  dams  serving  the 
power  and  irrigation  requirements  of  the  Italian  people.  Because  of  the 
deep  and  narrow  stream  gorges  of  the  Alpine  regions,  the  Italians  have 
become  especially  skilled  in  the  design  and  construction  of  high  arch 
dams.  Carlo  Semenza,  who  had  been  responsible  for  new  hydroelectric 
planning  for  sade  since  1927,  had  accumulated  extensive  experience 
concerning  arch  dams  —  perhaps  more  than  any  other  engineer  in  the 
world. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  project  was  not  shared  by  everyone.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Vajont  region,  particularly  those  of  the  tiny  villages  of  Erto 
and  Casso  that  would  border  on  the  new  reservoir,  opposed  the  plan. 
There  were  many  and  diverse  reasons  for  the  animosity  felt  by  these 
people.  The  reservoir  would  claim  much  of  their  best  pasture  land, 
which  lay  on  the  meadowed  lower  slopes  of  the  otherwise  rocky  and 
barren  mountains.  Furthermore,  the  vital,  but  fragile,  transportation 
lines  between  their  hamlets  and  the  larger  villages  and  markets  along 
the  Piave  River  would  be  disrupted.  These  reasons  were  obvious  and 
explicit,  however;  beneath  the  surface  ran  an  undercurrent  of  suspi- 
cion and  latent  antagonism  toward  strangers.  The  face  of  the  land 
they  had  known  for  generations  was  to  be  altered  irrevocably  by  men 
from  far  away  so  that  a  natural  resource  —  their  natural  resource  — 
could  be  exploited  in  order  to  produce  electricity  that  would  be  ex- 
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ported  from  their  region  to  benefit  the  cities  and  industries  far  to  the 
south.  These  emotions  are  expressed  well  in  an  obscure  Italian  novella 
where  one  of  the  characters  cries  in  anguish,  "Sempre  ogni  per  comodo 
dei  signori!  .  .  .  E  noi  poveri  si  ere per yz."  ("Always  everything  for  the 
comfort  of  the  lords!  .  .  .  And  we  poor  will  die  miserably.")7 

There  was  one  other  reason  —  fear.  The  villagers  remained  stub- 
bornly unimpressed  by  the  assurances  that  came  from  the  engineers 
and  officials  of  sade  concerning  the  absolute  safety  of  the  dam.  These 
people,  who  were  naive  in  modern  scientific  and  engineering  principles, 
believed  they  had  an  understanding  of  the  mountains  that  could  not  be 
comprehended  by  the  transient  experts  from  sade.  They  believed  that 
they  had  a  "rapport"  far  deeper  than  an  outsider  like  the  old  geologist 
from  Padua  could  sense.  Years  of  dreadful  floods,  earthquakes,  and 
landslides  had  produced  in  the  inhabitants  a  fatalistic  awareness  of 
nature's  irrational  and  fickle  whims.  Luigi  Barzini,  controversial 
chronicler  of  Italy's  sons  and  their  often  bewildering  behavior,  has 
written, 

Fear  is  the  fourth  evil  spirit.  It  is  the  offspring  of  the  others,  of 
poverty,  ignorance  and  injustice,  but  more  powerful,  far- 
reaching  and  harmful  than  all  of  them.  Fear  lurks  in  every  fold 
of  Italian  life.  ...  It  dominates  many  men's  lives.  .  .  .8 

It  dominated  the  lives  of  the  dolomiti.  Monte  Toe,  the  villagers  claim- 
ed, was  "a  mountain  not  sane."9 

Superstitious  natives  notwithstanding,  Carlo  Semenza  was  not  a 
man  to  rush  rashly  into  a  potentially  dangerous  situation.  He  wrote  in 
1955, 

I  am  always  of  the  opinion  that  the  problem  of  reservoirs 
should  be  studied  according  to  the  concept  of  absolute  security; 
absolute  naturally  within  the  limits  of  human  possibility.10 

Because  Semenza's  expertise  was  limited  essentially  to  dams  and  not 
the  geological  conditions  around  the  dams,  he  relied  readily  on  the  ad- 
vice of  consultant  geologists. 

Italy  was  fortunate  in  possessing  some  geologists  who  were 
particularly  expert  in  problems  concerning  dams.  The  Author 
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was  especially  grateful  to  Professor  Giorgio  Dal  Piaz  —  former 
Professor  of  Geology  at  the  University  of  Padua  —  who  had 
given  excellent  assistance  for  the  past  10  years.11 

In  addition,  the  vast  experience  in  dam  building  in  the  eastern  Alps 
through  the  last  twenty  years  had  given  Semenza  confidence  in  the 
rocks. 

From  a  geological  point  of  view,  the  rocks  in  the  district  are 
generally  excellent.  The  Author  has  gradually  acquired  a  great 
respect  for  these  Venetian  limestones.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  the 
limestone  is  honest  because  it  shows  its  defects  on  the  surface.12 

FIRST  TROUBLE 

Construction  had  commenced  in  1956  with  the  relocation  of  the 
road  network  of  the  Vajont  valley  and  continued  on  schedule  through 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1957.  The  following  summer,  the  first  hint  of 
impending  trouble  appeared  while  workers  were  pouring  concrete  for 
the  foundation  of  the  dam.  The  rock  beneath  the  dam,  belying  its  ap- 
parent honesty,  was  found  to  be  more  fractured  and  porous  than 
anyone  had  foreseen.  The  laborers  said  that  the  semi-fluid  concrete 
poured  into  the  rock  foundation  to  strengthen  it  was  bevuto  (drunk) 
by  the  rocks.  The  potential  danger  of  this  situation  was  recognized  at 
once.  Most  dam  failure  has  occurred  not  because  of  structural  weakness 
of  the  dam  itself,  but  because  of  rupture  of  weak  adjacent  support 
rock.  The  famous  St.  Francis  dam  tragedy  of  1928  near  Los  Angeles, 
California,  in  which  426  persons  lost  their  lives,  is  an  example  of  such 
a  case,  sade  called  on  the  assistance  of  a  geophysicist,  Prof.  Pietro 
Caloi,  who  had  served  previously  as  a  consultant  to  the  corporation, 
and  on  the  reknowned  Austrian  geological  engineer,  Dr.  Leopold 
Mueller,  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  fractured  rock. 
Mueller's  preliminary  studies  indicated  that  on  the  left  side  of  the 
valley  along  the  slope  of  Monte  Toe  sat  an  enormous,  unstable  mass  of 
rock. 

Mueller  appointed  two  additional  geologists,  Dr.  Franco  Guidici 
and  Dr.  Edoardo  Semenza  (the  latter  is  the  son  of  the  project 
engineer) ,  to  help  in  a  more  detailed  geologic  investigation  of  the 
region.  While  the  studies  were  getting  under  way  in  July,  1959,  the 
first  of  what  were  to  be  many  commissions  was  appointed  to  examine 
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the  new  and  disturbing  development  that  had  been  uncovered  by  Dr. 
Mueller.  This  governmental  commission,  which  was  to  proffer  recom- 
mendations concerning  any  measures  necessary  for  the  swift  com- 
pletion of  the  dam,  was  composed  of  Prof.  Luigi  Greco,  President- 
General  of  the  cslp;  Prof.  Pietro  Frosini,  President  of  the  IV  Session 
of  the  cslp;  Prof.  Francesco  Penta,  chief  consultant  geologist  for  the 
cslp;  and  Francesco  Sensidoni,  chief  engineer  of  the  Dams  Depart- 
ment of  the  cslp.  These  four  men,  who  had  participated  originally  in 
the  general  assembly  of  the  cslp  that  had  approved  the  project,  were 
now  being  asked  to  evaluate  the  imperiled  status  of  the  dam  and 
reservoir. 

Mueller's  reconnaissance  study  presented  a  bleak  picture.  He  wrote 
succinctly  in  the  autumn  of  1958,  "The  land  on  the  left  bank  is  in 
strong  danger  of  sliding."13  The  results  of  E.  Semenza  and  Guidici's 
preliminary  investigations  supported  Mueller's  conclusions.  These  two 
geologists  had  discovered  evidence  of  a  large  fault  zone,  which  lay 
beneath  a  massive  block  of  severely  fractured  limestone  on  the  north 
flank  of  Monte  Toe.  This  potential  slide  plane  came  to  the  surface  and 
was  exposed  along  a  sinuous  line  two  kilometers  long,  which  extended 
across  the  mountain  slope  at  approximately  1000  meters  elevation. 
The  fault  line  was  marked  by  prominent  fissuring  of  the  soil  cover. 
They  outlined  also  two  ancient  landslide  areas  in  the  Vajont  valley. 
One  had  slumped  from  Monte  Borga  on  the  right  side  of  the  valley 
during  the  retreat  of  glacial  ice  of  the  Wiirm,  or  last,  stage  of  the 
Pleistocene  ice  age.  This  landslide  area,  which  was  composed  of  a 
chaotic  mass  of  boulders  and  clay,  had  completely  dammed  the  stream 
and  caused  a  small  lake  to  form  behind  the  slump  zone.  Following  the 
ice  age,  the  Vajont  incised  through  the  mass  producing  its  recent  con- 
figuration. These  findings  brought  to  light  the  unwelcome  fact  that 
the  Vajont  valley  had  been  the  site  of  large  landslides  in  past  times.14 

In  the  meantime,  Professor  Caloi  had  completed  a  geophysical 
study  of  the  largest  potential  slide  zone,  which  was  situated  on  Monte 
Toe.  Caloi's  examination  was  thorough.  Employing  fifty  observation 
control  stations  along  two  profiles,  he  conducted  seismic  investigations 
of  the  steep  north  slope  of  Monte  Toe.15  The  basic  theory  of  seismic  re- 
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flection  is  relatively  simple.  Vibrations  are  generated  in  rock,  usually  by 
means  of  a  small  explosion;  in  a  sense,  an  atificial  earthquake  is  pro- 
duced. These  vibrations  travel  through  the  rock  at  velocities  pro- 
portional to  the  rock's  rigidity  or  strength.  At  the  boundary  between 
rocks  of  different  strengths,  vibration  waves  are  reflected  back  to  the 
ground  surface  where  their  arrival  times  are  recorded  by  sensitive  in- 
struments. It  is  possible  to  calculate  the  strength  of  rock  at  depth  by 
measuring  the  time  it  takes  for  the  vibrations  to  pass  from  the  point  of 
explosion,  down  through  the  rock  below  the  surface,  and  then  reflected 
back  to  ground  level.  Caloi  concluded  from  the  high  velocities  of  the 
vibratory  waves  that  the  rocks  of  the  slope  were  firm  and  in  place.16 
He  reported  to  sade  that  the  fractured  block  that  had  been  outlined  by 
E.  Semenza  and  Guidici  was  limited  to  the  top  ten  to  twenty  meters  of 
rock.  Below  that  depth  the  rock  had  a  high  internal  strength  and,  thus, 
was  not  pervasively  fractured.  Dal  Piaz  concurred.  Edoardo  Semenza, 
however,  firmly  disputed  this  interpretation  and  said  that  his  field 
studies  indicated  that  the  fractured  zone  extended  down  as  much  as 
200  meters  below  the  surface.  The  difference  between  these  two  in- 
terpretations made  a  difference  of  ten  fold  in  the  estimated  volume  of 
the  potential  landslide  mass. 

The  Vajont  project  was  plagued,  both  before  and  after  the 
tragedy  of  1963,  by  conflicting  scientific  reports.  It  was  commonly  the 
case  that  situation  evaluations  from  two  different  experts  contradicted 
one  another;  in  some  cases,  sequential  reports  from  the  same  in- 
vestigator were  contradictory.  The  executives  of  sade  and  the  officials 
of  the  cslp  could  find  in  this  melange  an  evaluation  to  support  nearly 
any  conclusion  they  desired.  The  phenomenon  that  two  equally  com- 
petent scientists,  studying  the  same  evidental  data,  can  arrive  at  an- 
tithetical conclusions  is  often  bewildering  to  laymen  (not  to  mention 
discouraging  to  the  scientists  themselves)  ;  but  empirical  data  are  com- 
monly fragmentary  and  fit  little  or  no  systematic  pattern.  Hence,  they 
must  be  interpreted  by  each  scientist  in  the  light  of  his  experience.  In 
an  academic  atmosphere,  erroneous  conclusions  or  theses  seldom  carry 
more  penalty  than  professional  diminution;  but  in  the  social  sphere, 
erroneous  theories  can  have  serious  repercussions. 

The  findings  were  passed  on  to  sade  and  on  October  27,  1959,  the 
government's  advisory  commission  came  to  the  dam  site  for  con- 
sultation. In  the  face  of  the  contradictory  scientific  reports,  the  com- 
mission accepted  Carlo  Semenza's  assurances  that  all  was  progressing 

18  E.  Semenza,  "Sintesi,"  p.  15-16. 
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well  and  no  danger  was  imminent.  At  this  time  the  dam  was  nearing 
completion  and  C.  Semenza  requested  permission  from  the  group  from 
the  cslp  to  begin  filling  the  reservoir.  Despite  the  controversy  among 
the  geologists  concerning  the  slope  of  Monte  Toe,  Semenza's  daring 
project  had  progressed  better  than  could  have  been  hoped  for  and  the 
old  engineer  was  certain  now  of  a  successful  conclusion  to  his  greatest 
undertaking.  The  commencement  of  the  filling  of  the  reservoir  signal- 
ed the  initiation  of  the  last  stage  of  construction. 

On  December  2  the  Malpasset  dam  near  Frejus,  France,  collapsed 
and  the  ensuing  deluge  killed  more  than  300  people.  Washed  away  in 
this  disaster  was  Carlo  Semenza's  supreme  confidence.  He  expressed 
the  trepidation  he  now  experienced  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Dal  Piaz, 
concluding  the  message  with  the  statement  that  he  did  not  want  a  "lit- 
tle Frejus"  on  his  hands.17 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Frejus  tragedy,  the  most  elaborate 
measures  were  taken  to  protect  the  great  investment  in  time  and 
money  at  Vajont  and  to  assure  the  safety  of  the  indigenous  population. 
By  the  end  of  1959  a  modern  control  center  had  been  installed  in  the 
right  flank  of  the  dam.  This  center  contained  the  most  complete  and 
up-to-date  geophysical  equipment  available,  including  350 
seismometers,  to  measure  any  movement  in  the  dam  or  the  rocks  of  the 
surrounding  region.  Furthermore,  there  was  a  meteorological  station 
that  would  monitor  weather  conditions;  especially  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall, which  was  so  important  for  maintaining  a  fixed  reservoir  level. 

After  the  initial  shock  of  the  Frejus  tragedy  had  worn  off  and  a 
recheck  of  the  dam  specifications  had  demonstrated  that  a  recurrence 
of  such  a  disaster  at  Vajont  was  unlikely,  Carlo  Semenza's  request  to 
raise  the  lake  level  to  600  meters  was  approved  by  the  cslp  and  signed 
by  Professor  Frosini  on  February  9,  1960.  The  operation  of  reservoir  in- 
vasion progressed  smoothly  throughout  the  spring  of  1960  and  the 
water  level  rose  slowly.  During  the  early  spring  survey  instruments 
were  implaced  on  the  flank  of  Monte  Toe  over  the  fault  block  in  order 
to  measure  precisely  any  downward  movement  of  the  zone.  In  May 
Carlo  Semenza  asked  for  and  received  approval  to  raise  the  level  to 
660  meters.  The  influx  of  water  pushed  the  reservoir  level  to  625 
meters  by  September  10;  the  survey  instruments  showed  a  downward 
slope  creep  of  80  millimeters.  In  the  next  seven  weeks  the  top  of  the 
reservoir  crept  up  to  646  meters.  The  slope  slid  downward  another  520 
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millimeters  and  seismic  recorders  at  the  dam  site  registered  numerous, 
but  small,  earth  shocks  caused  by  the  slope  movement.18 

During  the  summer  of  1960  the  geologists  E.  Semenza  and  F. 
Guidici  methodically  traced  out  the  general  geometry  of  the  potential 
slide  mass  that  sat  precariously  on  the  steep  slope  of  Monte  Toe.  This 
large  block  of  fractured  and  porous  limestone,  according  to  their 
studies,  lay  atop  a  layer  of  crushed  and  pulverized  rock  called 
"mylonite."  The  mylonite  zone  was  located  along  strata  of  Malm  Age 
marls,  which  had  been  bent  into  a  concave-skyward  fold  that  resembl- 
ed a  slightly-cupped  hand  with  the  flat  heel  of  the  hand  at  the  valley 
floor  and  the  bent  fingers  rising  up  the  flank  of  Monte  Toe  at  an  ever- 
increasing  angle.  At  the  place  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  fold  where  the 
strata  became  nearly  horizontal,  the  torrente  Vajont  had  incised  its 
gorge  and,  in  the  process,  had  cut  deeply  through  the  Malm  marl  and 
mylonite  layer  and  into  the  underlying  Dogger  limestone  in  which  the 
dam  was  anchored.19  The  total  effect  of  these  diverse  geologic  pro- 
cesses of  folding,  faulting,  and  erosion  was  —  it  was  decided  —  to 
isolate  the  potential  slide  block  on  the  steep  mountain  slope  with  no 
support  at  the  level  of  the  reservoir. 

THE  GRAVITY  OF  THE  SITUATION 

November  4th  is  a  national  holiday  in  Italy  and  commemorates 
the  victory  of  the  Italians  over  the  Austrians  during  the  Great  War. 
Italy  had  little  to  celebrate  in  the  bleak  months  after  Caporetto.  At 
that  time  the  Piave  River  was  notorious  as  the  major  route  of  retreat 
for  the  Italian  armies  and  became  known  as  the  "bloody  Piave" 
because  of  the  slaughter  that  occurred  along  it.  However,  the  now- 
famous  battle  of  Vittorio  Veneto,  fought  only  a  few  kilometers  south 
of  the  Vajont  region,  and  the  following  capitulation  of  the  Austrians 
in  November  of  1919  finally  gave  cause  for  rejoicing  and  brought  a 
measure  of  national  vindication.  As  a  result,  the  fourth  day  of 
November  occupies  a  special  place  in  the  Italians'  crowded  list  of  an- 
nual holidays.  On  that  day  in  1960,  700  thousand  cubic  meters  of 
earth  slumped  into  the  rising  reservoir  of  Vajont.  The  landslide  oc- 
curred on  the  left  bank  of  the  lake,  between  400  and  800  meters  from 
the  dam,  and  raised  a  wave  two  meters  hisrh.20 
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The  landslide  prompted  sade  to  ask  for  another  geophysical  study 
by  Professor  Caloi.  Concern  for  the  peril  to  the  project  that  was  pre- 
sented by  the  larger  block  of  fractured  rock  still  perched  on  Monte 
Toe's  north  slope  grew  more  intense.  Leopold  Mueller,  Edoardo 
Semenza,  Alberico  Nino  Biadene  (Vice-Director  of  sade),  and  Mario 
Pancini  (director  of  the  Vajont  conustruction  office)  met  at  the  dam 
site  to  consider  the  problem.  The  need  to  devise  a  method  to  salvage 
the  endangered  reservoir  was  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  two  sade 
engineers. 

Despite  a  history  of  more  than  4,000  years,  engineering  is  still 
largely  an  empirical  subject.  The  state  of  the  art  is  that  design  and 
construction  methods  that  prove  successful  in  practice  are  employed 
again;  failures  are  discarded.  Because  of  the  infinite  variety  of  natural 
conditions,  however,  every  new  project  is  unique  and  engineers  must 
face  unexpected  problems  daily.  Carlo  Semenza  was  well  aware  of  this 
characteristic  of  his  profession. 

The  problems  [of  dam  construction]  in  Italy  were  so  complex 
and  the  conditions  under  which  work  had  to  be  carried  out 
were  so  difficult,  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  very  cautious  in  ap- 
plying to  any  new  job  the  procedure  used  for  a  previous  one, 
even  if  the  earlier  results  had  been  favorable.  .  .  .  Each  new 
dam  problem  constitutes  an  individual  case;  therefore  no 
generalization  —  tempting  as  it  may  appear  —  is  advisable  in  a 
study  of  this  kind.21 

Problems  encountered  on  engineering  projects  routinely  require 
decisions  which  commit  hundreds  of  man-hours  of  labor  and  millions 
of  dollars.  Problems  that  would  stagger  more  deliberate  men  must  be 
solved  quickly  by  engineers  on  giant  projects  such  as  the  Vajont  dam. 
Many  bridges,  power  plants,  or  dams  would  have  been  abandoned 
but  for  men  who  had  the  confidence,  the  decisiveness,  and  the 
authority  to  make  the  difficult  but  necessary  decisions.  This  direct, 
pragmatic  approach  is  disturbing  to  some  of  the  engineer's  scientist 
colleagues  who  commonly  require  (or  at  least  desire)  longer  con- 
templation on  such  situations.  The  major  difference,  it  has  been  said, 
between  the  scientist  and  the  engineer  is  that  the  scientist  is  interested 
in  the  right  answer,  the  engineer  in  the  best  answer  now. 

Good  engineers  are  aware  of  the  risks  involved.  Carlo  Semenza 
expressed  his  philosophy  on  this  subject  in  this  manner, 

We  might  of  course  desist  from  building  dams.  .  .  ,  but  this 

21  C.  Semenza,  "Recent  Dams,"  p.  510. 
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would  mean  foregoing  the  development  of  many  natural 
resources.  In  fact,  reservoirs  are  necessary  in  Italy,  as  hydraulic 
resources  are  rather  limited  and  must,  therefore,  be  exploited 
with  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  for  the  production  of  elec- 
tric power  as  well  as  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes.22 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  engineer  must  weigh  in  the  balance  the  risks 
versus  the  benefits  that  will  be  derived;  but  like  the  turtle  of  a  famous 
cartoon  of  the  1940's,  the  engineer  advances  only  when  he  sticks  his 
neck  out. 

There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  size  of  the  landslide 
area  on  Monte  Toe  by  early  1961.  Mueller's  initial  estimate  of  ap- 
proximately 200  million  cubic  meters  proved  amazingly,  and  for  sade 
depressingly,  accurate.  Professor  Mueller  submitted  his  final  report  to 
sade  on  February  3,  1961;  its  prognosis  was  pessimistic.  The  mass  of 
earth  was  severely  fractured,  permeable,  and  sat  dangerously  on  a  high- 
angle  slope.  Furthermore,  he  continued,  the  act  of  raising  the  level  of 
the  reservoir  (it  had  been  lowered  after  the  November  4th  slump) 
would  also  raise  the  water  table  within  the  mountains  on  both  flanks  of 
the  lake.  Water,  seeping  into  the  weak  layers  of  Malm  marls  that  un- 
derlay the  block,  would  raise  the  hydrostatic  pressure  within  the  marl 
zone.  The  overlying  block  of  limestone,  thereby  relieved  of  resistance 
from  friction,  would  slide  down  the  slope  along  the  Malm  plane  under 
the  force  of  gravity. 

Mueller's  bleak  conclusions  were  supported  by  Caloi's  second 
series  of  geophysical  investigations  that  had  been  undertaken  following 
the  landslide  of  the  previous  November.  These  studies  confirmed  the 
fact  that  the  block  was  indeed  more  than  100  meters  thick.  According 
to  Caloi  an  extraordinary  reduction  in  the  elastic  modulus,  and  hence 
the  strength,  of  the  rocks  had  taken  place  in  less  than  a  year.  The 
elastic  modulus  had  decreased  to  approximately  one-tenth  that  of  the 
initially  computed  value  (from  106  kg/cm  to  105  kg/cm)  and  the 
rocks,  previously  believed  to  be  solid  and  compact,  were  now  fractured 
and  weak.23  Significantly,  Caloi  had  found  a  similar,  albeit  smaller, 
decay  in  rock  strength  adjacent  to  the  Pieve  di  Cadore  reservoir  in 
1952.  The  geophysicist  attributed  this  phenomenon  to  the  construction 


Carlo   Semenza,    "Dams   in    Italy   Constructed    for    Earthquake   Resistance," 

Proc.    World   Conference   on   Earthquake   Engineering    (Berkeley,    1956),   p. 
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work,  especially  excavation  procedures,  which  tends  to  upset  the 
delicate  equilibrium  of  forces  in  the  surrounding  rock.  These 
disturbances,  which  manifest  themselves  as  small  earthquakes,  provoke 
minute,  but  pervasive,  fracturing  of  the  rock.24 

The  worst  was  yet  to  come.  Mueller  concluded  his  report  with  a 
dire  prediction.  Not  only  would  further  raising  of  the  water  level  in  the 
reservoir  cause  the  block  on  Monte  Toe  to  slump,  but  also  any  rapid 
lowering  of  the  level  would  drain  the  water  in  the  saturated  slide  mass 
producing  an  unset  of  the  sensitive  equilibrium  of  the  unstable  slope 
and  could  precipitate  a  slump.  The  engineers  of  sade  found  them- 
selves facing  a  fearsome  dilemma.  Mario  Pancini,  anxious  to  solve 
the  problem  expeditiously,  suggested  rapidly  raising  and  lowering  the 
water  level  of  the  lake  in  order  to  produce  a  "controlled  slump."25 

THE  SCALE-MODEL  EXPERIMENTS 

Contrary  to  the  recommendations  of  engineer  Pancini,  the  techni- 
cians chose  to  study  the  hazardous  situation  in  the  safety  of  the 
laboratory.  After  the  landslide  of  November  4,  1960,  sade  had  re- 
quested that  scale-model  experiments  be  conducted  in  order  to 
reproduce  the  physical  environment  of  the  Vajont  reservoir  so  that  the 
conditions  could  be  examined  and  corrective  measures  could  be 
formulated  without  risk  to  the  project.  Scale-model  experiments  had 
been  carried  out  during  the  early  development  of  the  project  at  the 
Istituto  sperimentale  modelli  e  strutture  in  Bergamo  in  order  to  test 
the  strength  of  the  dam.  This  was  standard  procedure  for  sade;  each 
of  the  dams  of  the  Piave  basin  had  been  tested  similarly.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  experts  would  concentrate  on  the  effects  of  a  water  wave 
that  could  be  generated  in  the  reservoir  if  the  gigantic  mass  of  earth 
and  rock  on  Monte  Toe  were  to  fall  into  the  artificial  lake.  This  sec- 
ond series  of  experiments  were  directed  by  Prof.  Augusto  Ghetti  at 
the  Centro  modello  idraulici  at  Padua. 

The  basic  thesis  of  scale-modelling  is  not  new.  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
for  example,  had  constructed  small  replicas  of  bridges  so  that  he  might 
examine  the  stresses  on  the  beams  and  pillars.  The  fundamental  con- 
cept simply  involves  reducing  all  factors  such  as  dimension,  strength, 
and  time  proportionally  to  those  that  exist  in  the  natural  realm.  The 
inherent  chink  in  the  armor,  however,  is  the  difficulty  of  reproducing 
each  factor  exactly  proportional  to  every  other.  An  error  in  one  factor, 


24  Selli  and  others,  "Frana,"  p.  26-27. 

25  Passi,  Morire  sul  Vajont,  p.  22. 
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such  as  proper  reduction  of  the  density  of  the  modelling  materials,  ren- 
ders invalid  the  conclusions  based  on  the  experiments. 

A  model  replica  that  reproduced  exactly  the  basin  of  the  Vajont 
to  a  scale  of  1  to  200  was  constructed  in  the  first  months  of  1962.  This 
model,  twenty-nine  meters  long  by  twelve  meters  wide,  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  to  be  built  in  Italy  in  order  to  study  under  controlled  con- 
ditions the  physical  environment  of  a  large  public  works  project. 
Although  Prof.  Ghetti  and  his  colleagues  were  able  to  reduce  the  size 
dimensions  of  the  potential  slide  zone,  some  parameters  could  not  be 
determined  with  enough  precision  to  permit  accurate  reproduction. 
For  example,  the  scientists  did  not  know  how  quickly  the  mass  would 
travel  down  the  slope;  nor  did  they  know  for  certain  whether  the 
slump  would  occur  as  one  large  block  or  if  it  would  fall  in  pieces  a 
little  at  a  time.  In  the  final  analysis  no  experiments  were  conducted  in 
which  the  mass  moved  as  a  unit,  for  most  of  the  geologists  and 
engineers  who  had  been  called  in  to  examine  the  zone  believed  that  the 
most  probable  eventuality  called  for  slow  slumping  down  the  slope, 
small  blocks  at  a  time. 

Professor  Ghetti,  in  his  report  to  sade,  concluded  from  the  scale- 
model  studies  that, 

...  up  to  the  height  of  700  meters  [above  sea  level]  can  be  con- 
sidered absolutely  safe  in  regard  to  the  most  catastrophic 
predictable  event  of  sliding.26 

The  experiments  were  terminated  in  late  spring,  with  no  opportunity 
to  study  the  effects  of  a  wave  in  the  reservoir  when  the  lake  level  was 
higher  than  700  meters.  The  general  consensus  was  that  further  ex- 
periments were  unnecessary,  since  the  maximum  height  of  a  wave 
formed  by  a  landslide  into  the  model  of  the  Vajont  reservoir  cor- 
responded to  only  twenty  to  twenty-five  meters  in  the  actual  lake.  A 
wave  of  these  dimensions  would  pose  little  danger,  for  it  would  barely 
reach  the  lowest  parts  of  the  villages  of  Erto  and  Casso  and  would  be 
well  below  the  crest  of  the  dam. 

If  all  evidence  pointed  to  no  threat  to  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Vajont  region,  the  outlook  for  the  utility  of  the  dam  and 
reservoir  was  far  from  optimistic.  In  the  event,  which  now  seemed  prob- 
able, that  the  north  flank  of  Monte  Toe  were  to  slump,  a  major  part 
of  the  reservoir  would  be  occupied  and  the  dam  would  become  a 
useless  plug.  Semenza  wrote  to  his  old  friend  and  former  teacher, 
Vincenzo  Ferniani,  in  April,  1962,  that  the  slide  had  been  foremost  in 
26  Ibid.,  p.  48. 
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his  thoughts  the  last  few  months  and  he  confided  candidly  that,  after 
all  the  years  of  planning  and  labor,  they  were  faced  by  something  that 
was  "probably  greater  than  us."27 

The  qualities  that  distinguished  Carlo  Semenza  as  a  world- 
reknowned  engineer  did  not  desert  him  now,  however.  In  a  simple, 
cleverly  conceived  scheme,  he  recommended  the  construction  of  a  tun- 
nel through  the  bedrock  along  the  right  side  of  the  artificial  lake 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  reservoir  that  had  been  separated  by 
the  slide  of  1960.  This  plan  would  permit  connection  of  the  parts  and, 
even  if  a  new  landslide  were  to  take  place,  the  dam's  generating 
machinery  would  still  receive  water.  As  the  lake  level  was  lowered 
again  to  600  meters  in  preparation  for  the  construction  of  the  tunnel, 
the  sliding  on  the  left  bank  inexplicably  ceased.  The  tunnel  was  com- 
pleted on  October  5  and  a  second,  experimental  invasion  began  in 
order  to  check  the  stability  of  the  slope.  It  appeared  that  Semenza's 
perseverance,  experience,  and  genius  had  paid  off  once  again.  Twenty- 
six  days  later  Carlo  Semenza  died,  never  seeing  the  climax  of  his 
"dream  of  a  lifetime." 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  DAM 

The  completed  dam  was  an  engineering  wonder,  a  credit  to  Carlo 
Semenza's  abilities  and  to  sade's  resources.  One  standard  textbook  in 
the  field  has  called  it  "a  classic  example"  of  its  type.28  The  ex- 
traordinary volume  of  360,000  cubic  meters  of  concrete  and  400,000 
cubic  meters  of  rock  fill  had  been  employed  in  its  construction.  This 
tall,  curved,  concrete  wedge  rose  261.60  meters  above  the  bed  of  the 
torrente  Vajont  and  stretched  across  the  chasm  190.15  meters  along  its 
crest.29  Semenza's  design  had  required  the  dam  to  be  bowed  inward  — 
that  is,  toward  the  reservoir  —  to  resemble  a  playing  card  held  upright 
between  a  thumb  and  forefinger  and  pinched  slightly.  In  addition,  it 
was  to  be  curved  away  from  the  reservoir  along  its  vertical  axis.  This 
design,  proven  excellent  during  the  scale-model  studies  at  Bergamo, 
produced  maximum  structural  strength  with  a  minimum  of  concrete. 
The  tremendous  pressure  of  water  backed  up  behind  the  reservoir  ex- 
erts a  force  on  the  convex  bow  of  the  dam  and,  in  effect,  wedges  it 
more  firmly  against  the  rock  walls. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  24. 

28  R.  C  S.  Walters,  Dam  Geology  (New  York:  Plenum,  1962),  p.  7. 

20  Carlo  Semenza,  Nino  A.  Biadene,  and  Mario  Pancini,  "Vaiont  Dam,"  Proc. 
Sixth  Congress  on  Large  Dams,  (New  York,  1958),  p.  359.  The  dam's  height. 
261.6  meters  or  870  feet,  made  it  the  tallest  double  arch  dam  in  the  world.  In 
comparison  the  Hoover  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River  is  727  feet  high. 
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In  preparation  for  the  final  invasion  of  the  reservoir,  four 
piezometric  wells  were  drilled  into  the  unstable  slope  of  Monte  Toe  in 
order  to  maintain  close  watch  on  the  height  of  the  water  table.  Data 
subsequently  obtained  from  these  wells  demonstrated  that  the  water 
table  remained  always  at  the  same  level  as  the  reservoir  while  the 
artificial  lake  was  raised  and  lowered  during  the  months  before  Oc- 
tober, 1963.  The  rapid  influx  and  withdrawal  of  water  in  the  rocks  of 
the  slope  in  response  to  changes  in  the  level  of  the  reservoir  indicated 
that  the  rocks  were  highly  permeable  and,  hence,  extensively  fractured. 
These  findings  confirmed  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  geophysical 
investigations,  which  had  shown  evidence  of  pervasive  fracturing. 

The  level  of  the  reservoir  rose  slowly  to  700  meters  by  November 
17,  1962,  and  was  maintained  at  this  elevation  until  December  2.  Then 
it  was  lowered  again  to  647.50  meters  by  April  10,  1963.  During  these 
delicate  maneuvers,  the  movement  of  the  Monte  Toe  slopes  was  less 
than  that  which  preceded  the  1960  slide.30  Here,  at  last,  was  a  ray  of 
hope  after  the  dark  months  of  the  last  two  years.  Nino  Biadene,  Vice- 
Director  of  sade,  tended  to  extract  the  most  optimism  from  the  situa- 
tion. His  progress  reports  to  the  cslp  in  Rome  commonly  omitted  any 
mention  of  more  pessimistic  opinions  forwarded  to  him  from  some  of 
the  technicians  at  Vajont.  The  optimism  was  apparently  contagious. 
When  the  time  came  for  a  decision  to  be  made  whether  or  not  to  fill 
the  reservoir  for  the  final  time,  Mario  Pancini  recommended  taking  a 
"rischio  calcolato."31 

There  need  be  no  more  obvious  example  of  the  engineer's  "best 
answer  now."  This  was  the  time  of  final  reckoning.  All  factors  had  to 
be  weighed  carefully:  the  vast  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  the 
safety  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  region,  the  tremendous  potential 
utility  of  the  project  for  Italy's  future.  There  was  good  reason  to  at- 
tempt every  means  possible  to  save  the  project.  During  the  second  in- 
vasion of  the  reservoir  in  1962  and  early  1963,  the  dam's  generating 
equipment  had  produced  electricity  on  a  trial  basis.  In  one  week  alone, 
between  February  20  and  28,  1963,  ten  million  kilowatts  of  electrical 
energy  were  generated  and  the  machinery  had  yet  to  be  operated  at 
full  capacity.32  There  could  be  only  one  decision  in  the  final  analysis: 
for,  as  Machiavelli  observed  four  centuries  ago,  "Men  are  so  ready  to 
obey  present  necessities."  The  reservoir  would  be  filled. 


Nardi,  "Bacino,"  p.  47. 
Vergami,  "Vajont,"  p.  23. 
Passi,  Morire  sul  Vajont,  p.  46. 
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A  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  drama  in  the  first  months 
of  1963.  Under  a  law  passed  in  Rome  on  December  6,  1962,  the  elec- 
trical industries  were  nationalized  and  sade  was  absorbed  by  the 
state-owned  Ente  nazionale  per  Venergie  elettrica  (National  Ad- 
ministration for  Electrical  Energy) .  The  new  agency  became  known  as 
enel-sade  in  keeping  with  the  Italian  preoccupation  with  acronyms. 
The  inevitable  result  of  this  action  was  further  proliferation  of  ad- 
ministrative levels  and  channels  within  an  already  nearly  inpenetrable 
labyrinth.  The  effectiveness  of  the  industry  in  overseeing  and  main- 
taining the  requisite  cross-checks  on  the  progress  of  the  Vajont  dam 
and  reservoir  project  was  not  improved  in  the  process. 

On  March  30  enel-sade  granted  permission  to  bring  the  lake 
level  to  715  meters.  Filling  commenced  on  April  11  from  an  elevation 
of  647.50  meters.  The  order  was  actually  signed  at  the  top  echelon  of 
the  administrative  hierarchy  by  Curzio  Batini,  President  of  the  IV 
Session  of  the  cslp,  on  April  22.  In  this  cautiously  worded  document 
Batini  was  careful  to  state  that  invasion  should  proceed  only  so  long 
as 

.  .  .  the  slide  movement  in  the  Toe  zone  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
dam  does  not  present  any  abnormal  conditions  and  is  con- 
tinually under  control.33 

The  water  level  crept  slowly  upward  to  695  meters  on  May  31,  to 
700  meters  by  June  17  and,  on  September  4,  it  reached  710  meters 
where  Biadene  ordered  a  halt  to  last  25  days.  During  this  period  of  fill- 
ing there  was  a  slight,  but  nonetheless  deliberate  and  measureable, 
downward  creeping  of  the  giant  slide  block.  The  rate  varied  between 
three  and  six  and  one-half  millimeters  per  day.34  Also  during  this  time, 
a  small  landslide  occurred  on  August  10,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
slumps,  including  the  one  of  November,  1960,  to  five  since  the  first  in- 
vasion began  more  than  three  years  ago.  This  was  not  unduly  alarming 
—  as  one  group  of  geologists  who  studied  the  region  after  the  disaster 
wrote : 

.  .  .  small  landslides  of  this  type  are  frequent  in  artificial  basins 
during  variation  in  the  level  of  the  reservoir  and  can  contribute 
to  give  a  major  stability  to  the  slopes,  above  all,  when  as  in  this 
specific  case,  they  are  abrupt.35 


Ibid.,  p.  51-52. 
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Nonetheless,  the  villagers  of  Erto  and  Casso,  who  had  little  un- 
derstanding of  the  engineering  benefits  of  landslides,  were  anxious. 
Tentative  plans  for  the  evacuation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Monte 
Toe  slope  had  been  formulated  that  summer. 

The  rate  of  sliding  increased  to  twelve  millimeters  per  day  by 
September  15.  Three  days  later  the  engineers  decided  to  lower  the 
water  level  slowly  to  a  "prudent"  height  of  695  meters.  By  September 
26,  however,  when  the  lowering  commenced,  the  velocity  of  slumping 
had  increased  as  Dr.  Mueller  had  predicted  and  by  the  third  of  Oc- 
tober had  reached  nearly  forty  millimeters  per  day.  The  situation  was 
clearly  growing  precarious.  After  asking  a  colleague  to  "keep  an  eye  on 
the  situation,"  Mario  Pancini  left  for  a  vacation  in  the  United  States. 

A  new  set  of  fissures  had  opened  in  the  soil  cover  on  the  slope  of 
Monte  Toe  by  October  7  and  the  road  that  crossed  the  slope  had 
become  almost  impassable  to  automobile  traffic.  The  continued 
downward  slumping  had  thrown  the  meadowed  bank  into  rolling 
swells  and  depressions  and  made  the  lower  flank  of  the  mountain 
resemble  a  rumpled,  green  carpet.  There  was  sufficient  alarm  to  order 
the  evacuation  of  the  persons  who  lived  on  the  slope.  Yet,  there  seem- 
ed to  be  little  peril  to  the  others  who  inhabited  the  mountain  sides  ad- 
jacent to  the  sliding  earth  mass.  Sig.  Biadene,  like  his  colleague  Mario 
Pancini  and  many  of  the  experts  who  had  studied  the  troublesome 
slope,  believed  that  the  mass  would  come  down  slowly  in  pieces  and 
blocks.  This  was  the  normal  behavior  of  large  landslides  in  the 
Dolomites.  Furthermore,  as  the  scale-model  experiments  at  Padua  had 
demonstrated,  there  existed  no  serious  hazard  from  a  wave  formed  in 
the  lake  by  the  displacement  of  water  by  an  earth  and  rock  slide.  The 
villages  of  Erto  and  Casso  were  situated  more  than  twenty-five  meters 
above  the  reservoir  level  and  this  height,  the  experiments  had  in- 
dicated, exceeded  the  maximum  height  of  any  wave  that  could  be 
formed  by  a  slide.  Besides,  there  was  nothing  anyone  could  do  to  im- 
prove the  prognosis;  either  raising  or  lowering  the  water  level  at  this 
point  would  almost  certainly  precipitate  the  slide.  The  engineers  could 
do  nothing  except  hope  that  the  slump  would  behave  as  they  had 
predicted. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  8,  the  carabinieri  erected  a  barrier 
to  prohibit  motor  traffic  on  the  road  that  descended  down  the  Vajont 
gorge  to  Longarone.  The  roadway  had  become  so  cracked  and  heaved 
that  serious  accidents  were  feared.  The  situation  had  been  aggravated 
by  an  unusually  wet  summer  season.  An  assistant  engineer  had  that 
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same  day  written  to  the  cslp  office  in  Rome  that  measurements  of 
rainfall  for  the  months  of  August  and  September  were  three  times 
greater  than  the  mean  precipitation  for  the  same  two  months  over  the 
last  20  years.  If  Mueller's  thesis  were  accurate,  then  this  three-fold  in- 
crease in  rainfall  would  raise  dangerously  the  volume  of  water  that 
was  contained  in  the  rocks  of  the  slide  zone  and  the  frictional  com- 
ponent along  the  slope,  which  was  holding  the  mass  in  place,  would  be 
sharply  reduced.  Despite  the  rapidly  deteriorating  state  of  affairs,  the 
enel-sade  official  Nino  Biadene  continued  to  present  a  calm  public 
front;  continued  to  maintain  the  most  important  of  Italian  charac- 
teristics - —  figura.36  In  answer  to  a  question  concerning  the  danger 
of  the  zone  of  Monte  Toe  that  was  put  to  him  over  the  telephone  by 
Brigadier  Antonio  Zuccala  of  the  local  carabinieri  unit,  Biadene  re- 
plied, "Toe  would  probably  fall  in  about  thirty  years."37 

Biadene  was  in  the  enel-sade  office  in  Venice;  the  technicians  at 
the  dam  site  lacked  his  confidence.  In  particular,  the  larger  amount  of 
rainfall  in  the  past  two  months  was  especially  disturbing.  Moreover, 
they  could  see  from  the  dam  the  new  fissures  that  had  opened  high  on 
the  mountainside.  They  could  readily  observe  the  buckled  road  sec- 
tions and  the  tall,  lean  conifers  inclined  chaotically  like  so  many  col- 
lapsing fence  posts.  These  classic  signs  of  downslope  movement  in- 
dicated to  the  engineers  that  the  conditions  had  become  critical.  In  a 
letter  to  enel-sade  on  the  morning  of  October  9,  one  of  the  techni- 
cians wrote  that  they  were  expecting  the  worst.38 

The  evening  of  October  9  was  warm  and  muggy.  A  moist  stillness 
hung  over  the  valleys  like  a  cloak.  In  spite  of  the  by-now  obvious 
danger,  most  people  went  about  their  normal  activities;  they  had  lived 
for  many  months  now  with  the  ominous  omnipresence  of  impending 
distruzione.  The  women,  most  garbed  in  the  ubiquitous  black  dress  of 
the  Italian  contadine,  were  preparing  the  regional  dinners  of  polenta 
and  salsice  or  lepre.  The  men,  as  was  their  custom,  were  gathered  at 
the  local  albergo  sipping  vermouth  or  the  nostril-clearing  grappa  and 
watching  soccer  on  television  (the  talented  Milan  club  was  involved  in 
an  international  contest)  or  discussing  politics.  The  order  for  evacua- 
tion lay  on  the  desk  of  the  mayor  of  Erto-Casso.  It  was  an  extremely 


Literally  "image."  As  Luigi  Barzini  has  written,  "In  other  parts  of  the  world 
substance  always  take  precedence  and  its  external  aspect  is  considered  useful 
but  secondary.  [In  Italy]  the  show  is  as  important  as,  many  times  more  im- 
portant than,  reality."  Ibid.,  p.  89. 
Passi,  Morire  sul  Vajont,  p.  56. 
Ibid.,  p.  55. 
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disagreeable  task  to  order  friends  to  abandon  their  homes.  The  act 
represented  the  final  bitter  pill  for  the  people  who  had  fought  the  Va- 
jont  reservoir  project  since  its  conception.  The  engineers  in  the  control 
center  of  the  dam,  now  resigned  to  the  cruel  blow  to  their  charge,  were 
devising  means  to  salvage  the  reservoir  following  the  inevitable 
landslide.  Everything  that  was  humanly  possible  had  been  imple- 
mented to  steel  for  the  slide.  Meanwhile,  on  the  mountain  slope  across 
the  reservoir  from  Monte  Toe,  two  technicans  had  taken  up  positions 
a  short  distance  above  the  lake  level  so  that  they  could  carefully 
monitor  the  moving  mass  of  earth. 

A  few  minutes  before  ten  o'clock,  the  order  for  evacuation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Monte  Toe  was  signed.  The  plan  called  for  these 
persons  to  move  in  with  friends  and  relatives  in  other  parts  of  the 
valley.  Some  would  travel  down  the  gorge  to  Longarone.  The  reservoir 
level  stood  at  700.42  meters.39 

THE  LANDSLIDE 

At  exactly  10h:  39m:  46s  P.M.  the  300  million  cubic  meters  of 
fractured,  water-laden,  Cretaceous  limestone  came  down  the  flank  of 
Monte  Toe  at  a  velocity  of  slightly  more  than  sixty  kilometers  per 
hour.40  The  mass,  1800  meters  long,  slipped  down  the  steep,  concave 
slope  along  the  plane  of  icy-slick  marls  as  a  single,  intact  block.  It 
crashed  into  the  reservoir,  continued  across  the  valley  and  piled  up  on 
the  north  bank;  the  sheared  sections  of  the  block  telescoping  one  over 
another  like  a  stack  of  sliding  shingles.  Approximately  fifty  million 
cubic  meters  of  water  were  displaced  from  the  artificial  lake, 
generating  an  explosive  wave  200  meters  high.  This  wave,  constricted 
by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Vajont,  was  channeled  toward  the  east  and 
west  ends  of  the  reservoir.  Eight  million  cubic  meters  wTere  pushed 
eastward  and  wiped  out  much  of  the  hamlets  of  Erto,  San  Martino, 
Rivalta,  Le  Spesse,  and  Pineda.  Twenty-five  million  cubic  meters  of 
displaced  water,  after  inundating  part  of  Casso,  spilled  over  the  crest 
of  the  dam  and  rushed  downward  through  the  gorge  below.  The  water 
penetrated  all  the  galleries  and  interior  passageways  of  the  dam, 
bursting  locked  safety  doors  and  instantly  killing  all  the  technicians 
who  remained  on  duty.  Rapidly  descending  300  meters  in  elevation  in 


39  Nardi,  "Bacino,"  p.  48. 

40  Selli  and  others,  "Frana,"  p.  45.  The  exact  time  of  commencement  and  cessa- 
tion of  the  slide  was  determined  from  the  records  of  seismograms  at  the  other 
Piave  basin  dams. 
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less  than  a  kilometer,  this  turbulent  wall  debauched  from  the  Vajont 
gorge,  crossed  the  wide,  flat  bed  of  the  Piave  River  in  less  than  four 
minutes  and  smashed  broadside  into  the  west  bank,  totally  destroying 
the  village  of  Longarone,  slicing  Castellavazzo  in  half  as  neatly  as  if  by 
a  cleaver,  and  carrying  away  parts  of  Pirago,  Fornace,  Fae,  Villanova, 
and  Codissago.  During  its  violent  descent,  the  deluge  expended 
tremendous  amounts  of  kinetic  energy,  which  caused  earth  vibrations 
that  were  recorded  on  seismographs  as  far  away  as  Brussels.  In  that 
time,  it  has  been  estimated,  the  amount  of  stream  discharge  was  an  in- 
credible fifty  to  eighty  thousand  cubic  meters  per  second.41 

The  first,  brief  warning  the  villagers  on  the  Piave  River  had  (the 
people  of  the  Vajont  valley  had  none)  was  a  loud,  distant  roar  fol- 
lowed by  a  violent  trembling  of  window  panes.  Those  who  rushed  from 
the  buildings,  most  believing  that  the  region  was  experiencing  an 
earthquake,  observed  instantly  brilliant  flashes  of  white  light  in  the 
direction  of  the  Vajont  valley  caused,  they  were  to  discover  later,  by 
the  snapping  of  high-tension  power  lines.  Then,  realizing  what  had  ac- 
tually transpired,  many  rushed  wildly  toward  the  mountain  behind  the 
villages  on  the  Piave's  west  bank  in  an  attempt  to  reach  safety  above 
the  onrushing  waters;  a  few  succeeded.  Before  they  had  climbed  100 
meters,  they  watched  horrified  as  a  whitish,  foaming  mass  engulfed  the 
valley  and,  with  it,  their  villages. 

The  sudden  explosion  of  displaced  water  had  compressed  the  air 
molecules  over  the  reservoir;  the  subsequent  decompression  roared 
across  the  valley  like  a  giant  thunderclap  adding  a  horrifying  crescen- 
do to  the  developing  Gotterdammerung.  The  violent  wind  tore  the 
leaves  from  the  trees,  burst  windows,  and  collapsed  houses  as  if  they 
were  made  of  paper.  Later,  rescue  workers  would  discover  that  many 
of  the  victims  had  died  of  severely  ruptured  lungs  seconds  before  the 
water  beat  upon  them. 

The  water  spread  out  north  and  south  along  the  bed  of  the  Piave 
River.  Still  expending  vast  amounts  of  energy,  it  surged  down  the  river 
valley  past  the  village  of  Ponte  nelle  Alpe  ten  kilometers  downstream, 
where  the  passing  wave  was  measured  to  be  twelve  meters  high.  The 
discharge  at  this  point  has  been  estimated  at  between  four  and  five 
thousand  cubic  meters  per  second;  however,  the  exact  value  is 
unknown,  for  the  hydrologic  instruments  at  Ponte  nelle  Alpe  were 
destroyed  by  the  waters.  In  Belluno,  sixteen  kilometers  south  of 
Longarone,  the  wave  was  still  nearly  five  meters  high  as  it  rushed 

41  Ibid.,  p.  37-38. 
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past.42  Soil,  trees,  and  grass  were  scoured  cleanly  from  the  bedrock. 
Roads,  houses,  bridges,  and  churches  went  before  the  onslaught;  of  the 
man-made  works,  only  the  dam  itself  successfully  resisted.  One  other 
horrific  spectre  was  pressed  on  the  tragic  drama  that  night  when  the 
crashing  water  washed  from  a  factory  on  the  bank  of  the  Piave  five 
tons  of  potassium  cyanide. 

The  paralyzing  shock  felt  initially  by  the  first  persons  to  reach  the 
scene  in  the  minutes  afterward  gave  way  to  bewilderment  and  then 
awful,  numbing  realization  —  they  found  no  injured.  One  grief- 
stricken  rescuer  cried,  "You  can't  count  the  dead.  There  are  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  them."43  The  flood  had  left  where  vital  villages  had 
stood  a  wasteland  of  broken  bodies,  boulders,  tree  trunks,  twisted 
branches,  mud,  and  slime  heaped  together  chaotically.  In  the 
sharpness  of  the  moonlight,  the  scene  resembled  a  grotesque  Dali 
landscape.  Civilian  volunteers,  army  units,  and  carabinieri  carried  out 
search  operations  through  the  night,  working  among  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  victims  who  wandered  stunned  and  disbelieving  in  the 
desolate  debris.  A  madness  overtook  some  of  the  survivors.  One  old 
woman,  who  had  providentially  survived  because  she  had  chosen  that 
evening  to  leave  Longarone  for  a  visit  to  a  married  daughter,  had  to 
be  pulled  away  from  digging  with  a  spoon  in  the  rubble  of  what  was 
once  her  home  in  a  vain  attempt  to  find  her  husband,  a  son,  a 
daughter-in-law,  and  three  grandchildren. 

The  village  of  Longarone,  which  had  sat  opposite  the  great  cleft 
carved  by  the  torrente  Vajont  in  the  mountain,  ceased  to  exist.  The 
scope  of  the  destruction  was  painfully  illuminated  by  the  slowly  grow- 
ing gray  light  of  the  breaking  dawn,  but  the  exact  toll  of  lives  would 
not  be  known  for  weeks.  In  the  end,  it  took  thirty-four  pages  of  legal- 
size  paper  to  list  them:  181  from  Pirago,  Fornace,  Villanova,  Fae, 
Codissago,  San  Martino,  Rivalta,  Le  Spesse;  109  from  Castellavazzo  ; 
159  from  Erto-Casso  (150  buried  beneath  the  slide  mass  and  never 
recovered) ;  and  1450  from  Longarone.44 

THE  INQUIRY 

The  news  of  the  disaster  spread  quickly  around  the  world.  Com- 
ing as  it  did  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  tragic  earthquakes  that 
devastated  Skolpje,  Yugoslavia,  the  already  mourning  world  was  given 


Selli  and  others,  "Frana,"  p.  38. 

The  New  York  Times,  October  10,  1963,  p.  1. 

Passi,  Morire  sul   Vajont,  p.   96-97.   Various  numbers  of  victims  have  been 

published;  1899  is  the  number  accepted  by  most  Italian  sources. 
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little  respite,  as  if  to  remnid  man  of  his  impotence  before  natural 
forces.  But  to  the  people  of  the  Dolomites  who  would  never  again  see 
their  families,  there  was  no  thought  of  the  impersonal  powers  of 
nature.  "Signor  Presidente,"  wept  one  of  the  few  surviving  officials  of 
Longarone  to  Premier  Giovanni  Leone,  who  had  come  to  the  area  on 
the  morning  following  the  flood,  "it  was  a  murder."45  A  day  later  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  convened  a  commission  of  inquiry  to 
determine  the  circumstances  of  the  tragedy.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
few  years,  many  commissions  of  experts  were  appointed  by  the  various 
parties  involved  in  the  project,  enel-sade  asked  Edoardo  Semenza  to 
carry  out  a  detailed  geologic  study  of  the  area.  The  Procurature  (At- 
torney General)  of  the  Republic  appointed  a  committee  of  some  of  the 
most  prestigious  geologists  and  engineers  in  Italy  in  preparation  for  the 
initiation  of  legal  proceedings.  Later,  in  response  to  severe  criticism, 
especially  by  the  Communist  press,  of  the  commissions  appointed  by 
the  electrical  industry  and  the  government,  which  was  controlled  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  slightly  right-of-center  Christian-Democrat  par- 
ty, yet  another  group  of  scientists  was  requested  to  investigate  the 
situation.  Cynically  cognizant  of  Italy's  heritage  of  nepotism,  the 
critics  insisted  that  this  commission  be  composed  only  of  men  from 
outside  the  country.  Inevitably,  but  with  somewhat  less  dispatch, 
Parliament  set  up  an  inquiry  board  composed  of  senators  and  deputies. 
The  scientific  experts  descended  like  pathologists  on  the  prostrate 
region  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  greatest  peacetime  disaster  to 
strike  Italy  since  the  Messina  earthquake  of  1779.  Performing  their 
duties  with  methodical  care,  these  geologists  and  engineers  examined 
every  aspect  of  the  valley  of  the  torrente  Vajont  until  the  geological 
environment  of  that  area  became  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  studied 
in  the  world.  The  brutally  obvious  fact  of  pathology  studies,  however, 
is  their  timing.  The  conclusions  reached  by  the  various  geologists  make 
dry  and  deceptively  impersonal  reading.  The  geologic  conditions  that 
caused  the  slide  can  be  summarized  in  four  major  categories.  First, 
sliding  occurred  along  a  thin  zone  of  Lower-Middle  Cretaceous  marls 
and  limestones  that  dipped  steeply  down  the  slope  of  Monte  Toe 
toward  the  reservoir.  Edoardo  Semenza  believes  that  this  zone  con- 
stituted an  ancient  bedding-plane  fault  in  which  the  rocks  had  been 
crushed  and  pulverized  so  that  much  of  the  internal  strength  of  the 
rock  had  been  destroyed.46  The  presence  of  this  fault  has  been  disputed 
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by  other  geologists  who  studied  the  landslide  region,47  but  all  in- 
vestigations agree  on  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  the  zone. 

Second,  massive  erosion  by  the  Vajont  stream  during  and  after 
the  ice  age  had  cut  away  the  base  of  the  concave  fold  of  rock  strata 
and,  hence,  removed  structural  support  for  the  massive  block  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain.  Furthermore,  an  extraordinary  volume  of  rock 
had  been  removed  from  the  entire  inner  valley  by  erosion  in 
Pleistocene  and  post-Pleistocene  times.  Removal  of  this  surficial  rock 
mass  upset  a  delicate  balance  that  had  been  maintained  in  the  earth's 
crust  of  this  young,  active  mountain  region  and  caused  a  slight  but 
significant  adjustment  upward  of  the  crustal  rocks  analogous  to  the 
upward  rebound  of  a  canoe  as  one  steps  out  of  it  onto  a  high  dock. 
This  stress  release  was  manifested  in  the  rocks  by  the  development  of  a 
semi-circular  and  concave-skyward  set  of  fractures  that  overlapped 
and  combined  with  the  inclined  bedding  of  the  adjacent  slopes  con- 
sequently weakening  the  walls  of  the  valley. 

Third,  repeated,  although  small-scale,  earthquakes  in  the  region 
had  weakened  the  rocks  in  a  manner  similar  to  rupture  of  metals  sub- 
jected to  slight  but  long-term  stresses,  which  produces  materials 
fatigue.  Fourth,  the  percolating  water  from  intense  rainfall  and  from 
the  rise  of  the  water  table  following  filling  of  the  reservoir  increased 
the  hydrostatic  pressure  throughout  the  critical  zone.  This  water, 
permeating  into  the  intensely  fractured  rock,  buoyed  up  the  large  rock 
mass  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  refloating  of  a  stranded  ship  during 
an  incoming  high  tide.  The  frictional  forces  that  held  the  block  in 
place  were  overcome  and  gravity  alone  was  enough  to  drive  the  slide 
rapidly  down  the  slope.  An  important  fact  brought  to  light  by  the  in- 
quiries is  that  once  the  water  level  was  initially  raised  above  the  ex- 
posed part  of  the  zone  and  water  entered  the  system  of  intricately  in- 
terconnected fractures  and  cavities,  the  rocks  were  irrevocably  weaken- 
ed and  the  slide  became  inevitable.  Lowering  the  water  level  below  the 
zone  would  not  have  prevented  sliding  (as  indeed  it  did  not)  because 
the  frictional  coefficient  of  the  rocks  had  been  reduced  below  the  point 
where  it  could  sustain  the  weight  of  the  overlying  mass. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  reports  of  all  the  inquiry  parties  pointedly  stress  the  uni- 
queness of  the  landslide  and  the  giant  water  wave.  Throughout  these 
documents   the  words  eccezionale    (exceptional),  stradordinario    (ex- 
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traordinary),  and  imprevedibilita  (unpredictability  or  unforeseenness) 
recur  with  obvious  regularity.  Imprevedibilita  —  the  word  was  to 
become  the  keystone  in  the  defense  of  the  men  who  had  designed,  con- 
structed, and  administered  the  Vajont  project.  A  number  of  features  of 
the  tragedy  are  listed  to  support  the  contention  of  unpredictability.  The 
commissions  of  geologists  and  engineers  maintained  that  the  gigantic 
slide  mass  was  the  largest  such  block  ever  recorded  in  Europe  within 
historical  times  and,  furthermore,  the  experts  knew  of  no  other 
landslide  that  moved  with  the  unity  or  at  the  exceptionally  high 
velocity  as  the  Monte  Toe  block.  Also,  the  magnitude  of  the  disastrous 
water  wave,  eight  times  higher  than  the  largest  similarly-produced 
wave  in  Europe  could  not  have  been  predicted,  either  by  the  ex- 
perimental studies  or  by  any  historical  precedent  (see  Table  1 ) . 

If,  as  the  experts  contended,  the  event  was  exceptional  and  un- 
foreseen, then  the  officials  of  enel-sade  and  the  cslp  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  consequences.  A  review  of  all  known  large 
landslides  and  giant  waves  demonstrates  that  the  Vajont  was  indeed 
an  exceptional  occurrence;  but  it  was  not  without  precedent.  Table  2 
shows,  however,  that  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  engineers 
and  geologists  of  enel-sade  to  foresee  the  possibility  of  an  event  that 
would  rank  among  the  largest  and  most  destructive  landslides  known 
to  mankind. 

The  record  of  similar  disasters  supports  the  contention  that  the 
Vajont  episode  was  extraordinary;  but  could  the  technicians  have  pre- 
dicted and  thus  prevented  the  tragedy?  Did  knowledge  of  the  physical 
conditions  adjacent  to  the  reservoir  afford  the  requisite  evidence  of  a 
landslide,  if  not  the  scale  of  it?  Had  all  steps  been  taken,  as  Carlo 
Semenza  had  said,  "to  assure  the  concept  of  absolute  security  .  .  . 
within  the  limits  of  human  possibility"? 

One  point  is  clear  concerning  the  ability  of  the  technicians  to 
have  foreseen  the  danger  posed  by  the  site  for  the  dam  and  reservoir: 
there  is  no  dearth  of  technical  information  about  the  theory  of  site 
evaluation  and  selection.  The  geological  conditions  that  can  cause  the 
most  dangerous  situations  in  any  engineering  project  are  well  known 
and  appear  in  numerous  standard  textbooks  on  the  subject.  For  ex- 
ample, Robert  Legget,  in  his  classic  work  Geology  and  Engineering, 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  whereas  landslides  may  occur  naturally  (in 
these  cases  they  must  be  considered  an  inevitable  part  of  geologic  pro- 
cesses), slides  that  take  place  during  engineering  construction  betray 
interference  with  the  natural  stability  of  the  earth's  crust.  Legget  states 
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TABLE  I 

VAJONT  SLIDE  AND  FLOOD 

Size  of  landslide 

Volume    300  million  cubic  meters 

Length  of  slide  front 1800  meters 

Height  of  slide  zone 400  meters 

Velocity  of  slide    60   kilometers/hour 

Slope  of  slide  plane 20-45  degrees 

Quantity  of  displaced  water 42  million  cubic  meters 

Height  of  wave     200  meters 

Discharge 

Vajont   gorge    50-80  thousand  cubic 

meters  per  second 

Ponte  nelle  Alpe    4-5   thousand  cubic 

meters  per  second 


that  the  most  dangerous  conditions  arise  under  the  following  situa- 
tions :  1 )  at  sites  where  the  rock  strata  have  a  high-angle  dip,  2 ) 
where  the  rocks  are  excessively  fractured,  3)  where  there  exist  pro- 
minent fault  planes,  especially  in  those  cases  where  erosion  has  remov- 
ed the  toe  of  the  slope,  and  4)  where  the  rock  is  weakened  by 
permeating  ground  water,  especially  during  or  after  heavy  rainfall. 
Moreover,  he  continues, 


TABLE  2 
SELECTED  LARGE  LANDSLIDES  PRIOR  TO  VAJONT 

Date                        Location  Volume 

1958                Lituya  Bay,  Alaska  40  million  m3 

1925                Gros  Ventre,  Wyoming  50  million  m3 

1903                Frank,  Alberta  40  million  m3 

1792                Kyushu,  Japan  700  million  m3 

1 749                Diableret,  Switzerland  50  million  m3 

883                Mori,  Switzerland  150  million  m3 
Pleistocene 

epoch                M.  Spinale,  Switzerland  500  million  m3 

Glarnisch,  Switzerland  800  million  m3 

Flims,  Switzerland  12,000  million  m3 

SELECTED  LANDSLIDE-GENERATED  GIANT  WAVES 

Date                        Location  Height  of  Wave 

1958                Lituya  Bay,  Alaska  600  m 

1936                Loen  Lake,  Norway  80  m 

1934               Tafjord,  Norway  70  m 
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Slides  do  not  develop  their  essential  movement  suddenly  .  .  .  the 
movement  that  develops  is  merely  an  indication  that  a  critical 
point  has  been  passed.  Therefore,  it  should  be  possible  to  an- 
ticipate many  landslides  if  the  necessary  preliminary  in- 
vestigations are  made,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  local  geology  is 
studied  with  unusual  care.48 

In  retrospect  and  allowing  for  the  improvement  in  vision  always 
afforded  by  hindsight,  it  is  apparent  that  the  geologic  environment  of 
Monte  Toe  was  not  known  in  sufficient  detail  to  have  warned  of  the 
potential  danger  until  the  multi-million  dollar  dam  was  nearly  com- 
pleted. Edoardo  Semenza  admitted  to  this  deficiency  when  in  1965  he 
wrote  that  the  entire  geologic  situation  of  the  Vajont  region  was  much 
more  complex  than  was  known  before  the  slide.49  Construction  of  the 
Vajont  dam  was  approved  by  the  government's  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  and  begun  by  sade  on  the  basis  of  inadequate  geologic  in- 
formation. The  striking  success  of  the  previously  built  dams  of  the 
Piave  reservoir  system  and  the  pressing  need  for  the  swift  completion 
of  the  Vajont  dam  (the  key  structure  of  the  system)  had  generated  an 
atmosphere  of  confidence  in  the  upper  echelons  of  the  industry.  The 
other  dams  had  presented  the  engineers  with  problems,  but  these, 
usually  concerned  with  the  dams  themselves  or  the  bedrock  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  dams,  were  overcome  by  ingeniously  devised 
schemes.  Moreover,  the  strata  at  the  other  dam  sites  were  horizontal 
or  only  slightly  inclined.  Vajont  was  unique  among  the  reservoir  sites, 
for  there  the  strata  is  nearly  horizontal  at  the  dam,  but  then  the  dip  in- 
creases rapidly  and  rises  up  the  slope  of  Monte  Toe  at  angle  ap- 
proaching forty-five  degrees. 

Finally  and  most  damning,  after  the  nature  of  the  slide  block  and 
its  potential  hazard  had  been  exposed  by  Mueller  and  Edoardo 
Semenza,  after  E.  Semenza  and  Franco  Guidici  had  shown  that  the 
Vajont  valley  had  been  the  site  of  large  landslides  in  the  past,  after  the 
large  slide  of  November  4,  1960,  after  the  geophysical  studies  of  Caloi 
had  shown  the  rocks  to  be  dangerously  fractured,  and  despite  the 
knowledge  of  standard  geological-engineering  principles  and  numerous 
case  histories  of  previous  disastrous  landslides,  nevertheless  the 
reservoir  was  filled. 

The  thorough  investigations  and  the  carefully  documented 
geologic  reports  that  described  the  physical  causes  of  the  tragedy  went 


Robert  Legget,  Geology  and  Engineering  (New  York:   McGraw-Hill,   1962), 

p.  411-412. 

E.  Semenza,  "Sintesi,"  p.  42. 
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unappreciated  by  the  survivors  and  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  vic- 
tims. These  people,  in  their  sorrow,  saw  only  a  priceless  debt  to  be 
paid;  payment  to  be  made  in  punishment  of  the  parties  responsible. 
Establishment  of  the  responsibility,  however,  remained  to  be  legally 
promulgated.  The  long,  tortuous  journey  through  the  labyrinthine 
halls  of  Italian  justice  evoked  little  optimism  in  these  people.  They 
were  fatalistically  aware  that,  as  Barzini  has  stated, 

.  .  .  conflicts  are  not  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  law,  abstract 
considerations  of  justice  or  the  relative  merit  of  the  contestants, 
but  most  frequently  by  a  pure  confrontation  of  power.50 

The  disaster,  however,  touched  not  only  the  dolomiti;  victims  in- 
cluded engineers  and  technicians  of  enel-sade  and  their  families  who 
also  lived  in  the  region  and  who  had  died  just  as  tragically  and  just  as 
finally.  Furthermore,  the  officials  of  enel-sade  and  of  the  cslp  who 
had  authorized  and  directed  the  Vajont  project  bore  the  anguish  of 
the  fruit  of  their  labor.  Mario  Pancini,  the  engineer  who  had  left  the 
region  for  a  vacation  just  before  the  landslide,  said,  "I,  too,  died  that 
night."51  The  flood  had  stripped  away  the  fragile  facade  that,  even  in 
the  best  of  times,  only  imperfectly  conceals  the  archaic  but  brutal 
social  class  system  of  Italy  and  exposed  the  age-old  Italian  conflict 
between  the  signori  and  the  poveri.  Thus,  Italy  and  the  world  were  to 
witness  once  more  two  old  antagonists  locked  in  a  violent  combat  that 
had  been  born  of  centuries  of  injustice  and  bred  of  fear  and  distrust. 
The  living,  then,  in  the  years  that  follow,  would  be  engaged  in  pro- 
cesses that  would  exacerbate  the  social  and  economic  inequities, 
diminishing  further  hope  for  national  reconciliation.  For  the  dead, 
however,  the  strife  was  over,  for  as  The  New  York  Times  expressed  it 
in  an  editorial  on  October  11,  1963, 

.  .  .  there  is  a  terrifying  equality  before  sliding  earth,  howling 
wind,  rushing  water.52 

the  present 
After  more  than  five  years  of  meetings,  commissions  reports, 
judicial  hearings,  and  endless  arguments,  trial  opened  in  the  city  of 
L'Aquila  in  the  region  of  Abruzzi  in  central  Italy  on  November  24, 
1968.  The  proceedings  had  been  transferred  from  Belluno  because  of 
the  strong  emotions  running  against  the  defendants  in  the  Dolomites. 


Barzini,  The  Italians,  p.  226. 

Vergami,  "Vajont,"  p.  25. 

The  New  York  Times,  October  11,  1963,  p.  36. 
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The  State  charged  with  criminal  negligence:  Pietro  Frosini,  Curzio 
Batini,  Roberto  Marin,  Francesco  Sensidoni,  Augusto  Ghetti,  Dino 
Tonini,  A.  Nino  Biadene,  and  Almo  Violin.  Francesco  Penta  and  Luigi 
Greco,  who  had  been  accused  also  in  the  original  indictment,  had  died 
of  natural  causes  during  the  preliminary  hearings.  Mario  Pancini's 
name  was  removed  from  the  docket  on  the  morning  the  trial  com- 
menced. 

Longarone  is  being  rebuilt  now  and  a  new  macadam  road  drops 
from  the  village  down  onto  the  cobbly  bed  of  the  Piave  River,  spans 
the  stream  and,  clinging  precariously  to  the  steep  limestone  wall  of 
Monte  Borga,  winds  its  way  up  to  the  reservoir.  More  than  five  years 
after  what  the  embittered  survivors  call  "the  year  zero,"  the  curious 
still  make  the  journey  up  that  road  to  gaze  silently  on  the  desolate 
scene.  Visitors  stare  in  grim  disbelief  at  the  overwhelming  monstrosity 
of  the  thing;  saying  nothing  to  one  another  as  if  in  fear  of  blaspheming 
those  who  died  that  terrible  night. 

A  huge,  bleak  wasteland  of  barren  rock  and  soil  squats  where 
once  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  Vajont  had  run.  A  little  water,  but 
now  still  and  muddy,  remains  impounded  in  a  small  basin  directly 
behind  the  dam.  On  the  far  eastern  end  of  the  chaotic  jumble,  a  se- 
cond, larger  lake  has  formed,  called,  with  acrid  irony  on  the  maps  of 
geologists  of  the  inquiry  commissions,  Lake  Erto.  Southward,  beyond 
the  landslide,  a  wide,  naked  white  scar  slashes  up  the  north  flank  of 
Monte  Toe,  terminating  at  a  line  of  timber  and  meadow  where 
Edoardo  Semenza  had  first  discovered  the  long  peripheral  fissure  and 
exposing  the  once  controversial  slide  plane  of  Malm  limestone  dipping 
toward  the  valley. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  new  road  one  comes  across  a  crumbling 
stone  wall,  all  that  remains  of  someone's  home,  or  some  simple 
memorial  to  the  victims  —  a  crude  wooden  cross  in  a  meadow  or,  in  a 
shallow  rock  hollow,  a  small,  carefully  placed  cluster  of  fresh,  native 
alpine  flowers  or,  sometimes,  just  a  short  list  of  names,  often  with  the 
same  last  names,  on  a  plaque.  At  the  west  end  of  the  valley  stands  the 
dam,  still  the  highest  double-arch  dam  in  the  world;  but  no  electricity 
is  produced  and  exported  to  Italy's  prosperous  industries.  Three  hun- 
dred million  cubic  meters  of  rock  and  soil  fill  the  reservoir  and  1899 
people  are  dead.53 

53  In  November  24,  1968,  as  the  trial  began  far  away  in  the  Abruzzi,  the  total 
came  to  nineteen  hundred:  Engineer  Mario  Pancini,  his  bags  packed  for  the 
trip  to  L'Aquila,  taped  the  cracks  around  the  doors  and  windows  of  his  Vene- 
tian room  and  turned  on  the  jets  of  his  gas  range. 


THE  RESPONSE  OF  CONSERVATIVE 

PRESBYTERIANS  TO  THE 

GREAT  AWAKENING  IN  THE  MIDDLE  COLONIES 

Donald  D.  Ho  us  ley 
Susquehanna  University 

The  Great  Awakening  was  a  period  of  religious  revival  that  spread 
through  the  American  colonies,  beginning  in  1726  and  lasting  through 
1756.  It  was  the  American  counterpart  of  the  pietistic  movement  in 
Western  Civilization  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  awakening 
deeply  affected  colonial  society  causing,  among  other  things,  rifts 
between  the  admirers  and  adversaries  of  the  religious  "enthusiasm."1 
Perhaps  the  most  dedicated  proponents  of  the  revival,  and  the  most 
vehement  of  its  opponents,  were  found  among  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
Middle  Colonies.  The  New  Sides  were  Presbyterians  supporting  the 
revival;  the  Old  Sides  were  those  who  opposed  this  kind  of  an  awaken- 
ing.2 The  friction  between  these  groups  increased  with  the  heat  of  the 
revival  until  an  ecclesiastical  rupture  occurred  in  1741,  which  lasted 
until  1758.  The  Old  Sides  had  initiated  this  formal  schism  for  personal 
and  practical  reasons.  They  had  been  the  major  architects  of 
American  Presbyterianism  until  1738  and  the  awakening  challenged 
their  handiwork. 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  in  a  fluid  state,  as  its  standards  in  theology 
and  polity  were  being  established.3  In  1706  the  Philadelphia 
Presbytery  was  created,  with  no  doctrinal  standards  except  conformity 
to  the  Calvinist  tradition.4  In  the  main  the  clerics  in  this  Presbytery 
were    Scotch-Irish    and    Scottish    who    ministered    to    the    increasing 
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number  of  immigrants  from  Ulster  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Scotland  who 
were  settling  in  the  Middle  Colonies.  The  pressure  of  these  new 
parishioners  caused  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  to  write,  in  1709  and 
1710,  to  the  Reformed  churches  in  London,  to  the  Dublin  Presbytery, 
and  to  the  Glasgow  Synod  requesting  both  ministers  and  the  funds  to 
pay  them.5  Their  plea  was  relief  for  "the  desolate  condition  of  sundry 
vacant  places  who  have  applied  to  us  for  a  supply  of  ministers.  .  .  ."6 

Immigration  increased  from  1715  to  the  early  1720's.  Among  the 
settlers  were  the  future  leaders  of  the  Old  Side  faction,  George 
Gillespie,  David  Evans,  John  Thomson,  and  Robert  Cross,  along  with 
the  elder  William  Tennent.7  By  1716  the  increase  in  members  had 
caused  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  enlarge  and  the  Philadelphia  Synod 
was  established  with  three  Presbyteries:  Philadelphia,  New  Castle,  and 
Long  Island.  While  the  Philadelphia  and  New  Castle  Presbyteries  con- 
sisted largely  of  Scotch-Irish,  the  Long  Island  ministers  were  mostly 
transplanted  New  England  Puritans.  Initially  the  Synod's  ecclesiastical 
power  was  ambiguous.  It  retained  many  of  the  powers  of  the 
Presbytery  by  examining  and  receiving  new  members,  dismissing  or 
suspending  ministers,  and  regulating  congregations.8  The  Synod  used 
these  powers  at  least  until  1728.  This  initial  development  was  similar 
to  the  Scottish  church.9  At  this  time,  the  church  fathers  considered 
themselves  an  extension  of  the  Reformed  Church  as  found  in  the 
British  Isles.10 

During  the  1720's  the  Scotch-Irish  ministers  tried  to  establish  the 
denominational  standards  adopted  by  the  mother  church.  The  New 
England  faction  led  by  Jonathan  Dickinson  fought  their  efforts.  The 
key  issue  in  the  struggle  was  that  of  subscription  to  the  Westminster 
Confession,  Catechisms,  and  Directory.  The  Scotch-Irish  ministers  felt 
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that  subscription  to  the  Westminster  Articles  would  preserve  "the  Puri- 
ty of  Gospel  Truth"11  from  the  corruption  of  Arianism  and  Armi- 
nianism.12  The  New  Englanders  believed  that  adherence  to  the  Scrip- 
tures was  sufficient  protection  against  the  inroads  of  heresy.13  A  com- 
promise of  sorts  was  worked  out  and  the  Adopting  Act  was  passed  in 
1729.  Ministerial  candidates  and  participants  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
were  to  subscribe  to  the  Westminster  Articles.  There  were  several  con- 
ditions in  the  Adopting  Act,  however,  omitting  two  of  the  most  of- 
fensive points  in  the  Confession,  and  permitting  subscription  to  the 
"essentials"  of  the  remaining  Articles.14 

This  was  probably  the  last  important  issue  resolved  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  before  the  revivalists  became  a  factor  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical disputes.  After  1729  the  points  of  debate,  whether  they  did 
or  did  not  directly  refer  to  the  Awakening,  were  discussed  with  it  in 
mind.  However,  the  conservative  faction  of  traditionalist  minded 
Scotch-Irish  ministers  discussed  the  issues  of  the  church  with  a  broader 
point  of  reference  than  mere  opposition  to  the  young  revivalists. 
They  were  also  concerned  about  protecting  the  "infant  church"  from 
corrupting  heresy,  and  in  this  concern  they  reflected  the  heritage  of 
the  mother  church. 

As  the  debate  over  subscription  was  being  resolved,  revivals  broke 
out  among  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Raritan  Valley  in  East  Jersey. 
Gilbert  Tennent,  who  had  been  influenced  by  the  pietistic  message  of 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  a  Dutch  Reformed  minister  in  the  area,15 
was  emphasizing  the  evangelistic  strain  of  Covenant  theology.16 
Covenant,  or  Federal,  theology  was  the  basis  for  all  members  of  the 
Reformed  tradition  in  America.  This  theology,  as  found  in  America, 
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Thompson,  A  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  United  States,  Vol. 
VI;  American  Church  History  Series  (New  York:  The  Christian  Literature 
Company,  1895),  p.  331. 

15  Hugh  Hastings  (ed.),  Ecclesiastical  Records:  State  of  New  York,  Vol.  IV 
(Albany,  New  York:  J.  B.  Lyon  Company,  1902),  p.  2426. 

16  Trinterud,  Forming  of  Tradition,  pp.  57-58. 
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was  somewhat  indigenous  to  English  thought.  It  had  developed  when 
the  medieval  church  lost  ecclesiastical  authority  in  England  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Dissenting  theologians  sought  to  express  the  piety  and 
authority  of  Augustinian  thought  which  was  now  free  of  its  Catholic 
vehicle.17  Covenant  theology  was  the  intellectual  formulation  into 
which  the  older  English  piety,  marked  by  Augustinian  thought  and  the 
pilgrimage  motif,  was  fitted.18  This  formulation  derived  from  certain 
political  and  social  concepts  of  the  period,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Reformation  theology  of  the  German  Rhineland. 

Gradually  the  idea  emerged  that  there  were  two  Covenants.  The 
Covenant  of  Works  was  believed  to  have  been  made  first  between  God 
and  Adam.  Adam  was  to  obey  the  eternal  laws  of  God  which  had  been 
structured  into  the  nature  of  the  universe;  and,  Adam's  posterity  was 
promised  a  happy,  immortal  life  because  of  his  obedience.  However, 
Adam's  sin  of  disobedience  broke  the  original  covenant  and  henceforth 
salvation  could  no  longer  be  obtained  through  obedience.  Yet  the  basic 
relationship  between  man  and  God  continued  to  be  that  of  the 
Covenant  of  Works,  or  obedience  to  God's  law.19  The  heirs  of  Adam, 
of  course,  could  not  obey  this  law  of  their  own  volition.  So,  God  de- 
cided to  give  some  men,  the  elect,  another  chance  and  establish  the 
Covenant  of  Grace. 

By  this  agreement,  Christ's  obedience  at  the  Cross  eliminated  the 
inevitability  of  the  elect's  disobedience  and  sin.20  The  Cross  fulfilled 
God's  obligations  in  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  Those  who  had  been 
elected,  that  is,  chosen  by  God  to  have  the  faith  to  believe,  had  the 
responsibility  to  learn  about  the  conditions  of  the  contract  and  then  to 
try  to  fulfill  their  obligations  under  it.  The  Covenant  of  Grace  main- 
tained the  fine  line  by  which  God's  sovereignty  was  not  eroded  by 
man's  activity.  God  had  not  only  decided  who  the  elect  would  be,  but 
had  infused  within  them  divine  grace  by  which  they  might  obey  God.21 
This  infusion  of  grace  altered  the  natural,  sinful  propensity  of  man's 
character  and  made  him  a  convert  or  a  Christian. 

The  revivalists  and  conservatives  accepted  the  theoretical 
statements  of  this  theology.  Debate  centered  about  the  practical  con- 
dition by  which  grace  was  infused.  The  revivalist  message  which  Ten- 

17  Leonard  J.  Trinterud,  "Origins  of  Puritanism,"  Church  History,  XX  (March, 
1951),  38. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  50. 

"'  Trinterud,  Forming  of  Tradition,  p.  172. 

80  Perry   Miller,   Errand  Into   the    Wilderness    (New  York:    Harper   and   Row, 

1956),  pp.  80-81. 
a  Ibid.,  p.  56. 
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nent  was  spreading  in  the  late  1720"s  was  that  grace  was  implanted 
during  a  dramatic  moment.  The  sinner,  awakened  from  his  sense  of 
spiritual  security  through  hearing  the  firm  requirements  of  God's  law, 
became  miserable  in  his  conviction  that  his  soul  was  lost.  He  remained 
in  a  despairing  state  until  grace  was  infused  and  assurance  flooded  his 
soul.22  Conversion  as  pictured  by  the  revivalists  was  an  emotional 
event,  one  which  was  clearly  recognizable  in  its  recurrent  pattern.  This 
pattern  of  religious  experience  was  gradually  becoming  popular  among 
Presbyterians  in  the  Middle  Colonies.  It  was  interjected  into  the  ec- 
clesiastical debates  of  the  1730's  by  the  revivalist  ministers. 

The  issue  of  subscription  was  debated  again  in  the  1730's  despite 
the  supposed  finality  of  the  Adopting  Act  of  1729.  The  conservatives 
believed  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  the  traditional  creedal  statements 
of  the  church  was  necessary  to  protect  against  the  constant  threat  of 
heresy.  Their  revivalistic  opponents  believed  that  the  religious  ex- 
perience of  ministerial  candidates  was  a  sufficient  guard  against  devia- 
tion from  Christian  principles.  In  the  Synod  of  1734  both  factions 
received  some  satisfaction.  The  Presbyteries  were  directed  to  examine 
their  ministers  frequently  to  insure  uniform  adherence  to  the  standards 
of  the  church.23  The  Presbyteries  were  also  directed  by  the  Synod  to 
examine  the  spiritual  experience  of  their  ministerial  candidates.24 

In  1735  the  conservative  faction  became  more  concerned  about 
heresy  in  the  church.  During  his  trial  for  plagiarism  Samuel  Hemphill 
admitted  that  he  had  subscribed  only  to  the  essentials  of  the 
Westminster  Articles.  This  qualified  subscription  left  room,  in 
Hemphill's  mind,  for  Arian  views.  To  guard  against  the  inroads  of  this 
foreign  heresy,  the  conservatives,  as  the  majority  of  the  Synod,  passed 
the  Explanatory  Act  of  1736.  This  act  required  an  unqualified 
subscription  to  the  Westminster  Articles,  and  indicated  ex  post  facto 
that  this  had  been  the  intent  of  the  Adopting  Act  of  1 729.25 

The  Synod  passed  another  rule  in  1737  stating  that  no  minister 
could  preach  to  the  congregation  of  another,  even  in  a  vacant  parish, 
without  first  obtaining  permission  from  his  own  Presbytery  as  well  as 
that  of  the  visited  congregation.26  This  act  was  specifically  aimed  at 
ministers    who    caused     divisions    in    congregations,    both    itinerant 

22  John   Thomson,   Doctrine   of  Convictions    (Philadelphia:    William   Bradford, 
^  1741).  p.  13. 

23  Records,  p.  111. 
21  Ibid.,  pp.  94-95. 

25  The  Synod  of  Philadelphia's  Explanatory  Act  of  1736,  in  Thomson,  History  of 

Presbyterian  Church,  p.  333. 
28  Records,  p.  134. 
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evangelists  and  heretical  foreigners.  In  this  sense  it  complemented  an 
act  passed  in  1736  which  prevented  possibly  heretical  ministers  who 
had  recently  arrived  in  the  colonies  from  preaching  without  the 
Synod's  consent.27 

Divisions  within  congregations  were  costly  at  this  time.  Because 
the  Presbyterian  church  was  not  an  established  church,  adequate 
financial  support  was  constantly  lacking.  John  Thomson  and  Robert 
Cross,  leaders  of  the  conservative  faction,  had  a  particularly  difficult 
time  raising  money  from  their  constituents.28  Itinerant  evangelists, 
who  were  popular  with  factions  in  the  conservatives'  congregations, 
drew  off  monies  which  might  have  gone  to  the  settled  minister.  This 
Synodical  rule,  passed  to  prevent  intrusions,  was  probably  directed  at  a 
series  of  problems  facing  the  "infant  church":  heresy,  money,  and 
revival. 

In  1738  the  dangers  of  the  latter  problem,  revivalism,  took  on  an 
added  dimension.  In  that  year  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  was 
created.  It  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  revivalist  ministers.  This 
meant  that  Presbytery  power,  especially  that  to  license  and  ordain 
ministers,  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  religious  enthusiasts.  In  order  to 
prevent  a  further  erosion  of  their  stature  in  the  church,  the  con- 
servatives more  vigorously  used  Synodical  power  to  further  their 
designs  for  the  church. 

The  Synod  passed  a  rule  that  all  ministerial  candidates  who  had 
not  been  educated  in  Europe  or  New  England  had  to  be  examined  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  Synod,  before  a  Presbytery  could  license 
them.29  This  act  was  directed  against  the  graduates  of  the  Log  Col- 
lege, and  was  aimed  not  so  much  at  what  the  school  did  teach  as  to 
what  it  did  not  teach.  The  conservative  ministers  believed  education 
was  a  bulwark  against  heresy.30  They  considered  the  interpretation  of 
scripture  an  abstruse  art;  the  exercise  of  reason  based  upon  logic  was  a 
guard  against  conclusions  deviating  from  Christian  principles.31  The 
conversion-oriented  Log  College  emphasized  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  as 
much  as  theological  training.  The  Scotch-Irish  ministers  believed  that 

*  Ibid.,  p.  117. 

M  John  G.  Herndon,  John  Thomson :  Presbyterian  Constitutionalist,  Minister  of 

the    Word    of   God,   Educational   Leader,    and    Church    Builder    (Lancaster, 
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this  reoriented  education,  directing  the  student  to  the  enemy  within  in- 
stead of  the  enemy  without.32 

Through  1739  and  1740  the  revival  increased  in  intensity,  spurred 
by  the  visits  of  the  English  evangelist  George  Whitefield.  The 
adherents  of  revival  in  various  denominations,  Baptist  and  Moravian 
as  well  as  Presbyterian,  cooperated  closely  with  Whitefield.  The  Ten- 
nents,  Samuel  Blair,  and  others,  preached  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  in 
the  very  domain  of  the  conservative  faction.  They  preached  while  the 
Synod  of  1740  was  going  on.  Indeed,  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Samuel 
Blair  presented  papers  to  the  Synod  which  criticized  the  conservative 
ministry.33  In  March,  1740,  Gilbert  Tennent  preached  his  famous 
sermon,  "The  Danger  of  an  Unconverted  Ministry,"  which  indicated 
that  those  ministers  opposing  the  revival  were  unregenerate,  dead  in 
heart,  and  needed  the  prayers  of  their  congregations.34 

This  was  a  serious  affront  to  the  conservatives'  propriety,  from 
which  they  were  still  smarting  as  the  Synod  of  1741  met.  In  the  face  of 
this,  and  other  heated  attacks  by  the  revivalists,  Robert  Cross 
presented  a  Protestation  which  was  quickly  signed  by  the  con- 
servatives. The  Protestation  indicated  that  the  signatories  did  not 
believe  it  wise  to  continue  union  with  those  whose  "unwearied, 
unscriptural,  antipresbyterian,  uncharitable,  divisive  practices  .  .  ." 
had  hurt  the  church.35  The  revivalists  requested  a  vote,  and  finding 
that  the  Protestation  expressed  a  majority  opinion  in  the  synod,  they 
withdrew.36  The  schism  had  commenced. 

The  Great  Awakening  was  based  on  the  premise  that  the  spiritual 
commitment  of  the  colonists  was  weak.  Surprisingly  enough,  most  of 
the  Old  Sides  accepted  this  premise,  but  did  so  only  after  the  schism 
had  clearly  pointed  out  that  something  had  gone  amiss.  The  impact  of 
the  schism  convinced  some  of  the  Old  Sides  that  the  church  did  indeed 
need  revitalization.  John  Thomson,  the  leading  pamphleteer  of  the 
movement,  summed  up  this  attitude:  "It's  too  evident  to  be  dissem- 
bled, that  the  Purity  of  Doctrine,  and  the  life  and  power  of  Godliness 
in  heart  and  conversion  is  fallen  under  a  lamentable  decay."37  The 
conservative  interpretation  of  the  schism  was  that  it  was  God's  punish- 

33  Smith,  The  Presbyterian  Ministry,  p.  49. 

33  Maxson,  Great  Awakening,  p.  61. 

34  Gilbert   Tennent,   The  Danger  of  an    Unconverted  Ministry    (Philadelphia: 
Benjamin  Franklin,  1740),  pp.  28-31. 

35  Robert    Cross,    A    Protestation    Presented    to    the    Synod    of    Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia:  Benjamin  Franklin,  1741),  p.  6. 

38  Records,  pp.  158-159. 

37  Thomson,  Doctrines  of  Conviction,  pp.  1-2. 
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ment  for  the  spiritual  sins  of  the  people  and  their  abuse  of  Gospel 
privileges.38 

This  somewhat  sudden  realization  that  all  was  not  well  in  God's 
country  did  not  mean  that  the  Old  Sides  had  capitulated  to  the 
revivalists.  In  1741  Thomson  wrote,  "it  is  true,  we  stand  in  need  to  be 
revived  and  quickened  in  the  Exercise  of  Religion:  But  can  we  be  so 
bewitched  as  to  think,  that  to  transgress  the  Laws  of  Christ,  is  the 
proper  and  approven  Way  to  establish  or  strengthen  his  Kingdom."39 
The  revivalists  had  deceived  the  people  and  added  to  the  spiritual  de- 
pravity of  the  period.  The  situation  was  so  bad,  wrote  Thomson,  that  he 
was  "maligned,  despised,  hated  and  forsaken  ...  so  that,  as  the  great 
Apostle  [Paul]  says,  I  was  counted  the  Enemy  because  I  told  them  the 
truth."40 

One  of  the  first  "fruits"  of  conversion  under  the  revivalists  seemed 
to  be  a  "double  portion  of  the  censorious,  rash,  judging  spirit."41  As 
Thomson  indicated,  these  judgments  were  generally  against  the  Old 
Sides.  Their  character  was  being  blackened  by  the  accusation  that  they 
were  not  themselves  converted,  nor  were  they  concerned  about  saving 
the  souls  of  others.42  To  the  Old  Sides  it  appeared  that  the  enthusiasts 
were  not  exhibiting  Christian  love,  which  should  have  been  one  of  the 
first  graces  developed  after  a  true  conversion. 

For  the  conservatives  the  emotional  excesses  of  revival  services  pro- 
vided further  evidence  of  the  false  spirituality  of  the  movement.  They 
believed  that  crying  out  and  falling  down  distracted  those  who  were 
trying  to  hear  the  preached  Word.  These  emotional  outbursts  were  not 
considered  the  evidence  of  a  holy  work  because  the  Spirit  would  not 
work  against  Itself.  It  would  not  distract  from  the  preaching  of  Its 
own  Word.43  Besides,  "the  Spirit  works  in  a  Way  agreeable  to  our 
Reasonable  Nature  (and  not  immediately  upon  our  Bodies) .  .  .  ."44 
Furthermore,  there  were  few  examples  of  such  emotional  conversions 
in  the  scriptures  and  in  the  early  church.  Therefore,  the  Old  Sides 
believed  there  was  no  validity  in  the  emotional  content  of  revivalist 
services. 


38  Ministers  of  the  Donegal  Presbytery,  1741-1750,  p.  320.  See  also  George 
Gillespie,  Remarks  Upon  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  (Philadelphia:  Franklin 
and  Stevens,  1744),  p.  1. 

39  John  Thomson,  The  Government  of  the  Church  of  Christ  (Philadelphia: 
William  Bradford,  1741),  p.  126. 

4,1  Ibid.,  p.  iv. 
41  Ibid.,  p.  34. 
,a  Records,  p.  179. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  33. 
44  Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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The  capstone  of  the  Old  Sides'  case  against  church  revitalization 
through  the  Awakening  was  the  central  role  George  Whitefield  played 
in  the  movement.  The  Presbyterian  revivalists  who  had  cooperated 
closely  with  Whitefield  were  pronounced  guilty  of  his  sins  by  associa- 
tion with  him.  The  Old  Sides  felt  that  Whitefield  had  denied  the  basis 
for  the  Covenant  of  Grace  as  the  Scriptures  and  creedal  statements 
had  revealed  it.  In  his  Journal  Whitefield  wrote  that  he  had  been  con- 
verted before  hearing  or  reading  anything  about  the  doctrine  of 
justification  through  faith.45  This  implied  that  Whitefield  believed  in 
immediate  revelation.  Thomson  picked  up  this  strain  and  wrote  that 
Whitefield's  "maintaining  and  defending  his  Quaker  principles  of 
walking  and  being  led  in  the  Spirit,  in  opposition  to  and  independent 
of  the  written  word  .  .  ."  smacked  of  heresy.46  Whitefield  was  also  ac- 
cused of  being  the  source  of  "Divisions,  even  among  good  Men  with 
us,  he  being  a  sinful  and  rash  judger,  a  Drawer  of  Persons  of  our 
Churches  back  from  a  Reformation  work.  .  .  ,"47  The  friendship 
between  Whitefield  and  the  Moravians  and  the  "Methodist"  Wesleys 
was  further  evidence  that  his  might  be  a  work  of  evil.  Eventually 
Whitefield  would  disassociate  himself  from  these  groups  over  the  issue 
of  predestination,  but  for  the  Old  Sides  he  was  always  "suspect"  due  to 
this  association  with  Arminian  factions.  Whitefield's  central  place  in 
the  revival  led  the  conservatives  to  have  little  faith  in  the  revitalization 
of  the  church  through  this  movement. 

The  Old  Sides  were  thrown  on  the  defensive  by  the  revivalist's 
measures  and  the  personal  attacks  upon  them  which  accompanied  the 
course  of  that  movement.  The  conservatives  were  forced  to  clarify 
their  theological  position.  They  believed  that  the  revivalists  had  an  er- 
roneous conception  of  the  religious  experience.  In  his  various  pam- 
phlets John  Thomson  refuted  the  revivalist's  teaching  that  a  climactic, 
demonstrative,  identifiable  conversion  experience  was  necessary  for  a 
man  to  be  saved.  The  starting  point  of  Thomson's  discussion  was  the 
significance  of  religious  convictions.  He  believed  that  grace  was 
infused  like  a  root  from  which  the  various  graces  or  attributes  of  the 
Christian  life  would  grow.  The  first  grace  to  develop  was  that  of  con- 
victions. All  of  the  others  were  present  but  had  not  as  yet  matured.48 
Thomson  believed  that  the  sinner  was  converted  when  gracious  con- 
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victions  first  appeared,  although  the  believer  was  probably  not  aware 
of  this  fact.49  The  implication  of  this  conception  of  convictions  was 
that  the  misery  experienced  in  revival  services  was  unnecessary. 

Thomson  implied  that  the  revivalist's  preaching  deceived  seeking 
souls  and  approached  heresy  by  emphasizing  common  convictions 
rather  than  gracious  convictions.  Common  convictions  stemmed  from 
a  natural  conscience  excited  to  terror  by  the  preaching  of  God's  law.50 
The  sinner  was  not  convinced  of  the  vileness  of  sin  through  these  con- 
victions, but  became  afraid  of  the  wrath  of  God.  Relief  from  the  fear 
of  God  was  interpreted  as  salvation,  although  the  individual  still  might 
not  hate  sin  as  a  true  convert  would.51  The  implication  in  Thomson's 
distinction  between  these  two  types  of  conviction  was  that  the 
revivalists  had  excited  common  convictions,  and  their  followers  were 
deceived  into  thinking  these  were  saving  convictions.  Some  people 
would  thus  think  they  were  saved,  when  they  were  not  even  among  the 
elect.52  However,  the  real  danger  in  the  New  Sides  emphasis  on  com- 
mon convictions  was  that  the  idea  that  salvation  might  come  through 
man's  efforts  became  more  popular.  The  concept  of  freedom  of  the 
will  was  supported:  "thus,  man  is  fixed  on  his  own  righteousness,  and 
utterly  overthrowing  the  Covenant  of  Grace."53 

The  Old  Sides  believed  the  revivalist  emphasis  on  clear  assurance 
of  salvation  was  also  deceiving.  Although  assurance  was  given  to  the 
believer  at  the  moment  grace  was  infused,  it  became  apparent  only 
with  "strong  grace,"  for,  "the  Babe  in  Christ  may  act  Faith,  Love,  and 
Desire  toward  Christ  and  yet  not  be  able  to  reflect  with  assurance  on 
his  own  actings.  .  .  ,"54  The  Old  Sides  believed  that  often  assurance 
came  by  far  less  dramatic  means  than  the  revivalists  claimed,  and 
hence  the  believer  might  not  be  clearly  sure  of  his  saved  state.55 

The  conservatives  held  that  the  New  Sides  were  depending  on 
false  means  to  stimulate  conversionist  experience.  The  Old  Sides 
argued  that  ordinary  means  were  sufficient  to  present  the  elect's 
obligations  in  the  divine  compact.  It  was  not  necessary  to  erect  special 
conditions  which  forced  compliance  with  the  divine  plan.  Salvation 
was  believed  effected  to  most  converts  through  Christ's  "Ordinances, 
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especially  the  Work,  Sacraments  and  Prayer.  .  .  ."56  The  Word  in- 
cluded scripture,  preaching,  sermon-books,  and  parental  and  ec- 
clesiastical instruction.57  The  Holy  Spirit  acted  in  these  means  as  an 
inward  guide  which  helped  the  individual  to  see  God's  truth;  but  He 
was  not  the  embodiment  of  that  truth.58  Because  grace  was  usually  in- 
fused through  ordinary  means,  the  Old  Sides  realized  that  it  was 
virtually  impossible  for  some  converts  to  know  the  time  and  place  of 
their  conversion.59  The  conservatives  were  satisfied  that  it  was  not  the 
means  of  grace  that  had  led  to  spiritual  decay,  but  the  indifference  of 
the  people  to  the  presentation  of  the  means.  This  meant  indifference 
to  the  Church. 

The  Old  Sides  believed  the  revivalists  had  a  lack  of  reverence  for 
the  visible  church.  The  conservatives  felt  that  Christ  was  the  Head  of 
the  church:  the  church  was  His  kingdom,  governed  by  His  laws  and 
doctrines  as  revealed  in  the  scriptures.60  Christ  appointed  the  rulers 
and  offices  of  the  church  and  they  judged  the  meaning  of  scriptural 
pronouncements  and  indicated  to  which  specific  cases  they  were  refer- 
ring.61 The  best  known  instances  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  church 
were  the  Westminster  Confession,  Catechisms,  and  Directory  which 
clearly  were  the  administrative  embodiment  of  scriptural  laws  and 
doctrines.62  The  revivalists  failed  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
church,  according  to  the  Old  Sides. 

Part  of  Christ's  design  for  his  church  was  believed  by  the  con- 
servatives to  be  the  subordination  of  the  Presbytery  to  the  Synod.63 
The  elders  and  ministers  of  the  church  delegated  to  meet  in  these  ec- 
clesiastical courts  were  called  presbyters.  Presbyters  constituted  the 
membership  of  Sessions,  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  presbyter  did  not  give  any  of  these  groups  superiority  over  the 
others.  However,  implied  in  the  structure  of  federal  church  govern- 
ment was  the  idea  that  the  Synod  would  be  superior  to  the  Presbytery, 
just  as  the  Presbytery  was  superior  to  the  Session.64  If  this  were  not  the 
case  the  federal  type  of  church  government  could  not  exist.  By  trying 


John  Thomson,  An  Explication  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  Composed  by  the 
Assembly     of     Divine,      Commonly      Called      the      Westminster      Assembly 
(Williamsburg:  William  Park,  1749),  p.  151. 
Ibid.,  p.  45. 
Ibid.,  p.  8. 

Thomson,  Doctrines  of  Convictions,  p.  65. 
Thomson,  Government  of  Christ,  p.  61. 
Ibid.,  p.  74. 
Ibid.,  p.  57. 
Ibid.,  p.  65. 
Ibid.,  pp.  59-60. 
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to  assert  that  the  Presbytery,  due  to  its  name,  was  superior  to  all  the 
other  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  New  Brunswick  men  were  accused  of  re- 
jecting the  foundation  for  the  church  which  had  Christ  at  its  head. 

Although  they  defended  the  central  role  of  the  church  in  man's 
religious  experience,  the  Old  Sides  did  not  deny  that  it  needed 
revitalization.  Various  measures  were  undertaken  toward  that  end. 
Perhaps  the  most  persistent  appeal  of  the  Old  Sides  was  for  the 
ministers  and  people  to  cultivate  a  new  spiritual  interest.  In  this  in- 
stance the  conservatives  were  probably  reacting  directly  to  the 
challenge  of  the  revival.  Conservative  ministers  were  implored  to  ex- 
amine their  own  hearts  to  be  sure  of  salvation  and  to  make  their 
behavior  conform  to  the  Divine  law.65  The  ministers  were  exhorted  to 
preach  frequently,  and  "instruct  the  ignorant,  convince  the  un- 
convinced, shake  persons  out  of  their  false  Refuges.  .  .  ."66  The 
discipline  of  each  congregation  was  supposed  to  be  revived  to  enforce 
the  moral  law.  The  Old  Sides  recognized  their  contribution  to  the  state 
of  spiritual  decay,  and  believed  a  true  revitalization  of  the  church  had 
to  begin  with  themselves.  They  had  to  be  vitally  concerned  about 
religion  and  not  approach  their  task  only  as  a  religious  duty.67 

To  call  attention  to  this  spiritual  mission  of  the  church,  the 
Synods  and  Presbyteries  of  the  Old  Sides  set  aside  specific  days  for 
fasting  and  humility.  A  pamphleteering  campaign  began,  largely  by 
Thomson,  to  stimulate  the  people  to  a  new  commitment. 

The  Philadelphia  synod  was  very  concerned  that  ministers  of  its 
persuasion  be  supplied  to  vacant  congregations.  Presbyterians  on  the 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  frontier  continually  asked  that  the  Synod 
send  them  ministers.  The  Synod  rearranged  pulpit  assignments  to  have 
men  riding  a  circuit  through  these  regions.  Letters  were  written  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Church  asking  for  ministerial  can- 
didates.68 Finally,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  orthodox  ministers  the  Synod 
made  plans  to  establish  a  school. 

In  1743  the  Synod  became  the  patron  of  Francis  Alison's 
Academy  in  New  London,  Pennsylvania.  Alison  was  appointed  head- 
master, and  funds  were  supposed  to  be  raised  to  pay  him.  The  school 
struggled  along  without  sufficient  financial  support  until  Alison  left  in 
1749  to  join  the  Philadelphia  Academy.  In  the  1750's  the  New  London 


George     Gillespie,     A     Sermon     Against     Divisions     in     Christ's     Churches 

(Philadelphia:  A.  and  W.  Bradford,  1740),  p.  3. 

Ibid.,  p.  2. 

Thomson,  Government  of  Christ,  p.  119. 

Records,  p.  170. 
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school  was  directed  by  Mssrs.  McDowell  and  Wilson.69  The  Synod's 
support  of  the  school  was  negligible  at  best,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  school  was  controlled  by  the  Old  Sides,  or  if  it  was  an  in- 
dependent school  which  they  had  endorsed. 

Although  the  Old  Sides'  program  was  initially  quite  vigorous,  it 
gradually  diminished.  The  pamphlet  campaign  was  suspended;  the 
school  was  never  really  successful.  The  Old  Sides  were  getting  old  and 
some  were  very  ill.  Their  attempts  at  filling  their  own  ranks  were  not 
entirely  successful.  From  1741  until  1758  their  number  declined  from 
27  to  23  ministers.  During  the  division,  the  New  Sides  had  mellowed. 
The  theological  and  ecclesiastical  differences  between  the  two  factions 
became  less  important  as  the  revival  abated.  The  reunion  of  1758  was 
peaceful,  because  many  of  the  direct  participants  had  died,  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  active  Presbyterians  were  not  essentially  personal 
and  could  be  compromised. 

The  response  of  the  conservative  Presbyterian  ministers  to  the 
Great  Awakening  was  conditioned  by  their  church-building  activities. 
They  had  a  strong  heritage  of  orthodox  Reformed  Protestantism  based 
upon  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterian  churches  in  which  they  had 
been  raised  and  for  whose  ministry  they  had  been  trained.  These  con- 
servatives had  migrated  to  the  colonies  mainly  to  establish  an 
American  Presbyterian  church. 

The  Scotch-Irish  ministers  were  careful  to  guard  against  the 
threats  of  heresy  which  their  mother  churches  were  facing  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Before  1729  they  erected  barriers 
against  heresy  which  closely  resembled  those  of  the  mother  church. 
After  1729  their  efforts  were  complicated  by  the  pietistic  awakening 
which  not  only  weakened  the  infant  church  but  was  in  itself  suspected 
of  deviating  from  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  schism  of  1741  slightly  altered  the  conservatives'  approach  to 
the  church.  They  admitted  that  the  Presbyterians  in  the  colonies  need- 
ed spiritual  revitalization.  However,  this  renewed  emphasis  on 
religious  vitality  did  not  alter  the  Scotch-Irish  ministers'  concern  for 
the  institution  they  were  establishing.  The  revival  itself  was  rejected 
both  because  it  was  based  upon  a  false  interpretation  of  doctrine,  and 
because  its  promoters  had  scorned  the  ecclesiastical  body  which  the 
conservatives  had  been  so  earnestly  erecting  for  decades.  The  Old 
Sides'   interpretation  of  revitalized   Christianity  was  one  which  em- 

69  Ibid.,  p.  212. 
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phasized  a  renewed  interest  in  the  means  of  grace  which  the  church 
presented,  in  a  refurbished  sense  of  moral  discipline  within  the  church, 
and  in  a  new  respect  for  the  government  of  the  church.  The  Old  Sides 
did  not  oppose  a  vital  religious  experience,  indeed,  they  felt  it  was 
essential;  but,  they  also  felt  that  it  ought  to  be  expressed  through  an 
established  institutional  vehicle  —  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
American  colonies. 


APPROACHES  TO  GOD  IN  CONTEMPORARY 
THEOLOGY:  AN  AUGUSTINIAN  EMPHASIS 

Thomas  F.  Livernois 

Susquehanna  University 

The  problem  of  the  reality  of  God  has  become  the  outstanding  issue 
in  present  theological  discussion.  A  survey  of  recent  literature  reveals  a 
number  of  theologians  in  dialogue  with  various  philosophers  in  the  at- 
tempt to  forge  a  new  vision  of  God  for  a  society  in  which  the  classical 
theological  tradition1  has  proven  to  be  less  than  inspiring.  Thus,  we 
find  Shubert  M.  Ogden  exploring  the  possibilities  for  speaking  about 
God  in  the  metaphysical  systems  of  Alfred  North  Whitehead  and 
Charles  Hartshorne,  variously  known  as  "philosophy  of  organism"  or 
"process  philosophy."2  Martin  Heidegger,  the  German  thinker,  has 
been  a  major  influence  in  the  work  of  his  fellow  countryman,  Gerhard 
Ebeling.3  Finally,  the  work  of  the  Marxist  philosopher,  Ernst  Bloch, 
has  surfaced  in  the  work  of  Jiirgen  and  Moltmann4  and  Wolfhart  Pan- 
nenberg.5  In  every  instance  we  can  discern  the  desire  to  reshape 
theological  categories  with  the  express  purpose  of  confronting  the 
present  world  situation  and  by  "  'raising  the  question  of  meaning'  to 
make  things  uncertain  and  keep  them  moving  and  elastic  in  the  proc- 
ess of  history."6 

That  theology  finds  it  difficult  to  speak  of  God  would  appear  to 
spell  the  end  for  a  discipline  in  which,  as  Thomas  Aquinas  has  said, 

1  I  use  the  term  in  the  sense  used  by  Charles  Hartshorne  and  William  L.  Reese 
in  the  work  Philosophers  Speak  of  God  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1953)  to  indicate  those  men  who  have  theologized  within  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  tradition  (e.g.,  Philo,  Augustine,  Aquinas,  Descartes,  Kant)  and 
who  speak  of  God  as  "Eternal  Consciousness  knowing  the  world,  yet  distinct 
from  the  world." 

2  Shubert  M.  Ogden,  The  Reality  of  God  and  Other  Essays  (London:  SCM 
Press,  1967). 

3  Gerhard  Ebeling,  The  Nature  of  Faith  (Philadelphia:  Muhlenberg  Press, 
1961)  ;  Word  and  Faith  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1963). 

4  Jurgen  Moltmann,  The  Theology  of  Hope  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row, 
1967). 

5  Wolfhart  Pannenberg,  Revelation  as  History  (Toronto:  The  MacMillan 
Company,  1968)  ;  Theology  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Philadelphia: 
Westminster  Press,  1969). 

8  Moltmann.  op.  cit.,  p.  324. 
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"all  things  are  treated  under  the  aspect  of  God,"7  but  theology  in  the 
post-Enlightenment  world  must  of  necessity  be  a  different  theology 
than  that  of  an  "age  of  faith."  However,  the  issue  of  where  God  ap- 
pears in  our  experience  as  well  as  in  our  theological  systems  remains 
the  fundamental  issue,  for  Augustine,  Aquinas,  Luther,  and  our  con- 
temporaries. It  is  this  problem  that  will  be  the  object  of  our  concern  in 
this  paper.  How  does  speech  about  God  become  possible,  and  what 
principles  in  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition  help  us  toward  a  vision  of 
God  which  is  at  once  faithful  to  this  heritage  and  intelligible  to  the 
men  of  a  technological  society? 

The  challenge  put  to  Aquinas  and  the  medieval  Scholastic 
theologians  by  the  Reformers  clearly  poses  the  problem  of  God  as  one 
inherently  involved  with  the  radical  mystery  of  reality.  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  accused  the  Scholastics  of  removing  the  elements  of 
mystery  from  the  reality  of  God,  and  consequently,  in  the  words  of 
Ebeling,  "they  make  it  disappear  by  talking  it  to  death."8 

In  his  Surnma  Theologica,  Aquinas  raises  the  question  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God  very  early9  and,  establishing  a  positive  answer,  moves 
quickly10  through  a  rational  analysis  of  the  divine  attributes.11 
Melanchthon  completely  rejects  this  methodology  on  the  grounds  that 
these  excursions  obscure  the  reality  of  God  which  is  more  properly  an 
object  of  reverence  than  of  research.12  In  his  study  of  theology,13  Pere 
Yves  Congar  confirms  that  Aquinas  and  the  Scholastics  did  have  a 
tendency  to  isolate  an  object  for  abstract  speculative  analysis.  Congar 

7  Summa  Theologica  I,  Q.  1,  A.  7,  corpus.  Hereafter  cited  as  S.T.,  this  and 
subsequent  quotes  are  taken  from  the  edition  by  Anton  C.  Pegis,  Introduction 
to  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  (New  York:  Modern  Library,  1948). 

8  Gerhard  Ebeling,  "Existence  Between  God  and  God:  A  Contribution  to  the 
Question  of  the  Existence  of  God,"  translated  by  James  P.  Carse,  in  Robert 
W.  Funk  ed.,  Journal  for  Theology  and  the  Church,  V  (New  York:  Harper 
&  Row,  1968),  128-154;  149. 

9  ST  I,  Q.2,  A,3.  "Whether  God  Exists." 

10  ST  I,  Q.3,  14,  19,  22  deal  respectively  with  the  simplicity  of  God,  his 
knowledge,  will,  and  providence. 

11  In  his  book  The  Problem  of  God  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1964), 
John  Courtney  Murray,  S.J.,  argues  that  Aquinas  maintained  throughout  all 
these  analyses  that  the  mystery  of  God  is  not  comprehended  by  man.  See  pp. 
69-76. 

13  Ebeling,  "Existence,"  p.  149,  referring  to  Melanchthon,  Loci  Communes 
(1521)  in  Melanchthons  Werke  in  Auswahl,  ed.  by  R.  Stupperich  (Gutersloh, 
1952),  II/l,  p.  6,  lines  16-17;  Mysteria  divinitatis  rectius  adoraverimus  quam 
vestigaverimus. 

13  Yves  M.  J.  Congar,  O.P.,  A  History  of  Theology,  trans,  and  ed.  by  Hunter 
Guthrie,  S.J.  (Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  1968),  pp. 
137-141. 
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finds  the  medieval  theology  to  be  "interested  in  objectivity,  the 
absolute  character  of  the  object"14;  thus,  drawing  perilously  close  to 
the  danger  of  reducing  the  mystery  of  God  to  a  "merely  human 
curiosity."15 

Within  the  history  of  theology,  however,  an  alternative 
methodology  presents  itself  in  the  writings  of  Augustine.16  Here  we 
find  a  tradition  in  which  knowledge  of  things  presses  forward  to  a 
union  of  love. 

Following  Augustine,  the  Augustinians  considered  all  things  in 
their  relation  to  the  last  goal.  A  purely  speculative  knowledge 
of  things  had  no  interest  for  the  Christian.  To  know  things  was 
to  know  them  in  reference  to  God  .  .  .  truly  to  know  things  was 
to  refer  them  to  God  by  charity.17 

Here  we  find  a  new  context  for  the  knowing  process;  Augustine  sets  all 
objects  within  a  larger,  dynamic  perspective.  All  things  are  "on  the 
way"  to  God  and  can  only  be  properly  understood  within  this  total  and 
teleological18  vision  of  reality. 

Augustine's  well-known  statement  in  the  Confessions,  "You  have 
made  us  for  yourself,  O  Lord,  and  our  heart  can  never  rest  until  it  rests 
in  you,"  presents  us  with  a  theological  method  which  emphasizes  the 
human  experience  of  unrest  and  questioning.  In  a  dialectic  of  reason 
and  faith,  the  human  spirit  moves  toward  mystery,  thus  approaching 
faith.  The  gift  of  faith,  received  through  the  workings  of  grace,  in  turn 
enables  reason  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  realm  of  mystery,  hoping  to 
attain  the  final  understanding   (intellectus)  .19 

That  Augustine  speaks  of  this  understanding  in  the  context  of  a 
human  condition  characterized  by  a  restless  quest  should  be  evidence 
enough  that  he  intends  a  "concerned"  understanding;  i.e.,  one  marked 
by  an  intimate  relationship  rather  than  the  detached  relation  of  the 
impartial  observer.  In  Augustine's  anthropology,  man  is  always  mov- 
ing toward  a  goal  (God)  with  intelligence.  Certainly  Augustine  speaks 


Ibid.,  p.  139. 
Ibid.,  p.  138. 

Cf.  Saint  Augustine  of  Hippo,  The  Confessions,  The  City  of  God,  On  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  in  Robert   Maynard  Hutchins,  editor-in-chief,   Great  Books  of 
the  Western  World,  Vol.  18  (Chicago:  Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  Inc.,  1952). 
Congar,  History,  p.  104;  cf.  pp.  104-106. 

For  this  insight  into  Augustine,  as  well  as  several  other  points  of  criticism  and 
clarification,  I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague  David  Wiley. 

Cf.  Congar,  History,  pp.  45-49.  The  chief  sources  here  are  Augustine's 
Sermons,  XLIII,  C.  vii ;  CXXVI,  n,  i.,  in  J.  P.  Migne,  ed.,  Patrologiae  cursus 
completus.  Series  Latina. 
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of  an  obediential  faith,20  yet  we  can,  today,  best  appreciate  his 
dynamic  vision  of  the  human  spirit  seeking  understanding.  The  ques- 
tioning man  realizes  himself  by  yoking  together  the  human  powers  of 
knowing  with  the  illuminating  perspective  of  faith  (intellige  ut  credas, 
crede  ut  intelligas)  .21  This  method  remains  in  contact  with  the  human 
existential22  situation,  insofar  as  one  can  arrive  at  true  knowledge  only 
with  the  total  context  of  the  restless  quest  for  an  understanding  of 
reality  itself. 

At  this  juncture  the  danger  in  Aquinas'  method  becomes  most  ap- 
parent. By  quickly  proceeding  to  an  affirmation  of  the  attributes  of 
God  he  leaves  the  impression  that  at  stake  is  simply  "human  curiosity" 
and  not  man's  fulfillment  and  destiny.  In  his  formulation  of  the  "five 
ways,"23  Thomas  begins  with  a  question  from  experience  and  proceeds 
to  argue  to  a  point  where  the  mystery  of  why  things  exist  appears  and 
demands  a  response.  The  acknowledgment  of  this  mystery  as  the 
presence  of  God  is  the  goal  of  the  proof. 

It  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God 
to  deliver  man  into  an  experience  of  the  world  to  which  finally 
in  protest  he  says,  "No,"  precisely  because  he  must  acknowledge 
the  experience  as  true:  No  —  I  cannot  let  the  world  maintain 
its  grip  on  me  in  infinitum  as  though  it  had  stepped  into  the 
place  of  God.  ...  I  let  myself  be  limited  by  the  infinitum.  .  .  . 
[The  proof]  invites  one  to  understand  the  infinitum  as  the 
being  which  bestows  being  as  ens  infinitum.24 

However,  when  Aquinas  moves  from  the  question  of  God's  existence  to 
a  listing  of  the  divine  attributes,  he  leaves  the  existential  situation  of 
man  for  a  more  lofty  and  abstract  plane. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Reformers  leveled  their  criticism 
toward  Aquinas  and  the  Scholastics  here,  where  God  no  longer  was  ex- 
perienced as  a  question  to  their  speculative  assertions  but  instead 
became  the  datum  which  established  their  claims.  Speaking  from 
within  the  Augustinian  tradition,  the  Reformers  challenged  the 
method  whereby  the  question  of  God  could  be  "nipped  in  the  bud,"25 


Only  if  we  recognize  this  dimension  of  Augustine's  thought  can  we  make  sense 
out  of  his  well-known  statement:  "I  would  not  believe  the  Gospel,  did  not  the 
authority  of  the  Church  first  move  me."  (Contra  Epistolas  Manichaei,  c.  V). 
Sermon  XLIII,  quoted  in  Congar.  p.  46. 

"Existential"  is  used  here  in  a  wide,  non-technical  sense  to  refer  to  the  con- 
crete dimensions  of  experience  and  decision  which  characterize  human  living. 
ST  I,  Q.2,  A.3. 

Ebeling,  "Existence,"  pp.  141-142. 
Ibid.,  p.  152. 
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and  they  proposed  a  method  whereby  God  is  known  only  as  the  "Con- 
troversial One" —  the  one  who  remains  hidden,  mysterious. 

What  is  often  overlooked  in  the  doctrine  of  the  hidden  God, 
however,  is  that,  as  with  Augustine,  knowledge  that  God  exists 
precedes  faith  in  him.  It  is  only  because  man  has  been  confronted  by 
God  as  a  question  that  he  can  begin  to  question  the  identity  of  God.  As 
Luther  writes : 

Reason  knows  that  God  is.  But  who  or  what  he  is  who  is  rightly 
called  God,  it  does  not  know.  .  .  .  Therefore,  reason  plays  blind 
man's  bluff  with  God;  it  always  misses  him  and  strikes  wrong 
by  calling  God  what  is  God,  which  it  would  not  do  if  it  did  not 
know  that  God  is.  .  .  .-6 

It  is  the  awareness  of  a  destiny27  which  questions  man  about  an 
other  reality,  although  this  reality  retains  a  hidden  identity.  The  iden- 
tity of  man  also  remains  a  question  as  long  as  the  nature  of  reality  re- 
mains an  issue.  Luther  definitely  recalls  Augustine's  theme  of 
restlessness  when  he  speaks  of  reason's  anxious  thrusts  into  the 
unknown.  The  identity  of  that  reality  which  ultimately  concerns  men 
remains  the  subject  of  controversy  as  that  which  both  inaugurates  and 
ultimately  fulfills  the  movements  of  reason. 

Luther,  like  the  rest  of  us,  does  not  see  God.  Beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  reason,  God  remains  arbitrary,  subject  to  debate.  God 
then  becomes,  and  continues  to  be,  the  most  controversial  point  in 
theology,  not  to  be  settled  in  the  beginning  but  to  remain  as  a  con- 
tinuing threat  to  theological  language. 

The  bearing  which  this  Augustinian  theme  has  upon  the  con- 
temporary discussion  is  that  theologians  do  not  have  answers  to  impose 
but  only  time  and  resources  to  commit  to  their  fellow  men  in  the  task 
of  building  and  uncovering  the  meaning  of  the  world.  Theology  today 
is  drawing  its  strength,  not  from  any  certainty  that  it  has  a  revealed 
datum  for  the  basis  of  speculation,  but  from  the  participation  in  the 
movement  toward  understanding  all  that  is  to  be  understood.  Con- 
temporary theologians  recognize  that  understanding  is  fulfilled  only  at 
the  end28  by  the  horizon  which  will  appear,  but  which  must  remain  a 
mystery  drawing  all  men  into  further  participation  in  shaping  a  more 
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human  world.  The  Second  Vatican  Council  reflects  this  attitude  when 
it  declares: 

History  itself  speeds  along  on  so  rapid  a  course  that  an  in- 
dividual person  can  scarcely  keep  abreast  of  it.  The  destiny  of 
the  human  community  has  become  all  of  a  piece,  where  once 
the  various  groups  of  men  had  a  kind  of  private  history  of  their 
own.  Thus,  the  human  race  has  passed  from  a  rather  static  con- 
cept of  reality  to  a  more  dynamic,  evolutionary  one.  In  con- 
sequence, there  has  arisen  a  new  series  of  problems,  a  series  as 
important  as  can  be,  calling  for  new  efforts  of  analysis  and 
synthesis.21' 


The  task  now  remains  to  demonstrate  that  the  Augustinian 
dialectic  of  faith  and  reason  continues  to  operate  in  the  methodologies 
of  several  contemporary  theologians,  providing  them  with  an  approach 
to  the  world  at  once  perceptive  and  creative. 

Rudolf  Bultmann30  and  the  Bultmannian  school  of  thought  have, 
in  this  century,  been  the  liberalizing  tradition,  merging  Christian 
kerygma  and  modern  culture  in  such  a  way  that  man  can  retain  the 
world-view  of  modern  science  and  philosophy  in  his  act  of  faith.  For 
Bultmann  the  emphasis  falls  on  the  individual  decision  to  understand 
oneself  anew;  i.e.,  as  qualified  by  the  God  revealed  in  the  preaching  of 
the  Church.  It  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  decision  of  faith  because  a  man 
has  a  preliminary  understanding,  a  "life-relation"'  to  God  as  "the  ques- 
tion about  his  own  personal  existence." 

Man  has  a  knowledge  of  God  in  advance,  though  not  of  the 
revelation  of  God,  that  is,  of  His  action  in  Christ.  He  has  a 
relation  in  his  search  for  God,  conscious  or  unconscious.  Man's 
life  is  moved  by  the  search  for  God  because  it  is  always  moved, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  the  question  about  his  own 
personal  existence.  The  question  of  God  and  the  question  of 
myself  are  identical.31 

The  dialectic  of  this  "life-relation"  and  faith  in  Bultmann's  work 
focuses  on  the  sphere  of  personal  self-awareness.  In  the  experience  of 
the  questionableness  of  his  own  existence,  a  man  knows  the  presence  of 
mystery  and,  hearing  the  kerygma,  can  through  the  workings  of  the 
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Spirit  accept  this  interpretation  of  himself.  The  question  of  God 
which  is  for  Bultmann  essentially  the  question  of  a  new  self-un- 
derstanding, does  not  exist  apart  from  the  situation  in  which  it  takes 
concrete  form.  The  question  of  our  existence  remains  an  issue  at  every 
moment  as  long  as  we  live.*-  The  Augustinian  intellectus  remains  a 
goal  to  be  sought  at  every  moment  when  the  individual  makes  his 
decision  to  exist  authentically  in  response  to  the  Christian  kerygma. 

A  similar  methodology  can  be  cited  in  the  work  of  Gerhard  Ebel- 
ing.  Ebeling  attempts  to  move  the  question  of  God  out  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  personal  existence  to  include  the  questionableness  of  reality  in 
its  totality.  As  the  being  who  has  both  the  power  to  reason  and  to 
speak,  man  is  the  one  who  can  both  know  and  commit  himself.33  In- 
deed, he  is  compelled  to  "render  account"  of  his  actions  and  himself 
through  the  exercise  of  reason  in  a  critical  and  honest  questioning  of 
reality.34 

Yet,  because  reality  remains  a  mystery,  the  destiny  of  man  re- 
mains shrouded.  To  render  account  in  this  ultimate  situation,  man 
must  commit  himself  without  certitude.  Lacking  assurance  he  trusts 
that  the  compulsion  "to  render  account"  will  ultimately  be  vindicated. 
The  man  of  faith  trusts  that  this  compulsion  is  essentially  response 
rather  than  subjective  assertion,  for  ".  .  .  truth  can  never  be  invented 
but  only  perceived,  heard  and  gratefully  acknowledged."35  The  com- 
mitment of  faith  constitutes  a  decision  based  upon  the  empirical 
awareness  of  the  "compulsion  to  render  account"  not  merely  for  this  or 
that  action  but  for  onself  and  ultimately  for  the  totality  of  things. 
Given  the  ultimate  dimension  of  this  totality,  the  identity  of  God  ap- 
pears as  the  questionableness  of  reality.  He  is  ".  .  .  the  Deus  abscon- 
ditus  whose  absence  is  precisely  the  troublesome  thing  and  to  the  ex- 
tent is  present  as  radical  questionableness."36 

If  Ebeling  finds  cause  within  our  human  experience  to  commit 
oneself  to  rendering  account  of  reality,  he  also  argues  that  the 
historical  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  an  event  which  presents  to  man  a 
new  possibility  for  the  drive  "to  render  account."  The  faith  presented 
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in  the  life  of  Jesus,  especially  as  his  faith  leads  him  to  sacrifice  his  life 
for  others,  affords  us  the  possibility  of  living  a  life  committed  to  the 
Rule  of  God. 

To  believe  in  the  Crucified  One,  this  Crucified  One,  in  the 
witness  of  faith  which  he  fulfilled  in  dying,  means  to  confess  the 
power  of  the  God  who  raises  from  the  dead.37 

Ebeling  holds  that  the  movement  of  reason  to  render  account  is 
fulfilled  only  in  the  response  of  reality  itself.  To  be  a  Christian  is  to 
have  faith  that  Jesus'  witness  is  true.  That  Jesus  as  the  "witness  of 
faith"  discloses  God  as  the  "truth  of  faith." 

In  the  theology  of  Gerhard  Ebeling  the  question  of  the 
transcendent  is  raised  by  the  intelligence,  and  faith  formulates  its  ac- 
count in  terms  of  the  possibilities  presented  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  We 
may  ask,  "Is  this  the  revelation  of  the  identity  of  reality?"  Possibly, 
but  faith  remains  open  to  further  questioning  as  the  Christian  attempts 
to  cope  with  the  pressing  problems  of  the  world  in  terms  of  the  God 
whom  Jesus  proclaimed. 

Ebeling's  insistence  that  the  possibility  of  Christian  faith  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  realization  of  faith  in  the  "self"  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
has  been  criticized  by  those  on  the  left  of  Ebeling  (e.g.,  Shubert  Ogden 
and  Fritz  Buri) .  To  date  the  most  thorough  critique  of  Ebeling's 
methodology  from  this  perspective  has  been  the  work,  The  Historian 
and  the  Believer,  by  Van  A.  Harvey.38 

Not  only  does  Ebeling's  position  pose  a  serious  problem  in 
ecumenical  relations  with  non-Christians,  but,  more  critically,  Harvey 
holds  that  Ebeling's  position  threatens  the  nature  of  Christian  faith. 
He  asks : 

What  does  .  .  .  [Ebeling's]  understanding  of  the  matter  do  to 
the  Protestant  understanding  of  faith?  Does  it  not,  in  the  last 
analysis,  equate  faith  with  an  assent  to  a  historical  judgment 
that  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  dubious  one?39 

To  tie  faith  to  the  correctness  of  an  historical  judgment  which  in- 
volves the  immeasurable  problems  in  penetrating  to  the  existential  self 
of  a  past  historical  figure,  much  less  a  figure  available  to  the  historian 
only  through  documents  highly  colored  by  their  faith-perspective,  is 
seriously  to  compromise  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  grace  through 
faith. 
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Harvey  offers  an  alternative  methodology  in  which  the  critical 
element  of  faith  is  not  the  relationship  between  our  faith  and  the  event 
of  the  past  but  rather  the  ability  of  the  themes  and  images  cast  up  by 
that  event  to  interpret  successfully  our  present  condition  and  also  the 
ultimate  nature  of  reality.40  From  the  event  of  Jesus  as  proclaimed  in 
the  Scriptures,  the  Christian  draws  certain  patterns  for  interpreting 
the  nature  of  things.  In  acknowledging  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  the 
Christian  announces  that  "the  Christ  .  .  .  discloses  that  reality  en- 
compassing every  man.  .  .  ."41  For  Harvey,  the  Christian  confession  is 
fundamentally  that  found  in  all  theistic  visions  of  reality,  the  con- 
viction that  "the  last  power  can  be  trusted." 

The  call  to  faith  is  the  call  to  confidence  and  trust  in  that  last 
power  that  is  said  to  hold  and  sustain  and  limit  men  in  their 
being  and  powers.42 

The  dialectic  between  historical  themes  and  the  present  decision 
of  faith  has  the  advantage  of  focusing  on  faith  in  its  active  role  of 
guiding  thinking  and  further  decision.  Faith  gives  depth  and  meaning 
to  present  experience  by  revealing  things  in  the  ultimate  perspective  of 
a  trustworthy  power. 

If  Ebeling's  analysis  of  faith  has,  as  Harvey  indicates,  been  nar- 
rowed by  the  emphasis  on  the  "self"  of  Jesus,  we  find  others  who  are 
raising  the  problem  of  God  within  the  ordinary  experiences  of  life  and 
are  attempting  to  speak  of  God  without  reference  to  any  single 
religious  tradition.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
Michael  Novak43  draws  upon  a  phenomenological  analysis  of  the 
knowing  process  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sociologist  Peter 
Berger44  has  singled  out  "signs  of  transcendence"  available  within  the 
actions  of  men.  In  their  thinking,  a  particular  religious  tradition  serves 
to  formulate  and  preserve  language  about  God,  but  any  such  tradition 
is  only  a  secondary,  although  necessary,  element. 

For  Novak,  a  consideration  of  the  implications  of  the  human 
"drive  to  understand"  points  to  a  belief  in  the  intelligibility  of  reality 
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and,  therefore,  God.  The  operations  involved  in  the  knowing  process 
include  experience,  insight,  understanding,  and  reflective  judgment, 
culminating  in  a  decision.45  Man  is  the  being  who  can  assemble  the  ex- 
ternal (sense  experience)  and  internal  (dreams,  fantasies)  data  in  the 
framework  of  understanding;  i.e.,  he  can  "get  the  point"  of  an  argu- 
ment, and,  by  asking  further  questions  (Have  I  understood  cor- 
rectly?) ,  can  arrive  at  a  decision  on  a  matter. 

The  ability  to  raise  questions  intimates  the  unlimited  character  of 
the  human  "drive  to  understand" : 

Its  goal  is  to  understand,  without  limit,  everything  that  is  to  be 
understood  .  .  .  and  there  appears  to  be  no  point  at  which  one 
can  say,  "No  further."  For  to  question  whether  one  can  go 
beyond  a  given  point  is  already  to  have  set  sights  beyond  it.  .  .  . 
The  horizon  of  the  drive  to  understand  appears  to  be  all  reality, 
however  we  might  choose  to  define  reality.46 

The  human  drive  to  break  through  every  horizon47  sets  every 
understanding  within  the  perspective  of  an  ultimate,  final  horizon 
which  will  afford  an  understanding  of  the  totality  of  reality. 

In  these  terms  belief  in  God  is  rooted  in,  but  not  guaranteed  by, 
the  empirical  operations  of  intelligence.  The  decision  of  faith  is  not  a 
blind  "leap  of  faith"  but  one  in  which  human  intelligence  plays  a 
preliminary  role.  The  human  and,  hence,  finite  experiences  of  love, 
joy,  forgiveness,  and  reconciliation,  as  well  as  pain  and  evil,  become 
the  data  for  interpreting  the  structures  of  reality. 

If  our  experience  seems  to  indicate  that  the  real  is  the  in- 
telligible ■ —  that  fidelity  to  understanding,  friendship,  love, 
creativity,  nobility,  are  relevant  to  the  real  world  in  which  we 
live  —  then  we  seem  to  have  found  an  indication  that  there  is  a 
God.48 

The  critical  decision  of  faith  is  the  decision  to  trust  that  our  drive 
to  understand  is  in  accordance  with  reality;  that  our  impulse  to  live 
according  to  honesty  and  intelligibility  is  a  realistic  way  of  life.  To 
trust  that  the  goal  of  our  understanding  is  real  is  to  commit  oneself  to 
a  life  of  fidelity  to  self  and  to  God,  as  the  goal  of  man's  intelligence. 

46  Novak,  Belief,  pp.  70-91. 

48  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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A  sociological  parallel  to  Novak's  program  of  relating  faith  to  the 
empirical  analysis  of  the  operations  of  knowing  is  Peter  Berger's 
method  of  "inductive  faith."49  Berger  discusses  five  "signals  of 
transcendence"  which,  however  "natural,"  point  beyond  themselves  to 
another  reality.50 

Among  the  human  projections  upon  reality,  e.g.,  man's  propensity 
for  order,51  Berger  finds  intimations  of  faith  in  God.  Of  the  inclination 
toward  systematic  ordering,  Berger  writes : 

.  .  .  child  psychologists  tell  us  there  can  be  no  maturation 
without  the  presence  of  this  faith  at  the  outset  of  the  socializa- 
tion process.  Man's  propensity  for  order  is  grounded  in  a  faith 
or  trust  that,  ultimately,  reality  is  "in  order,"  "all  right,"  "as  it 
should  be."  Needless  to  say,  there  is  no  empirical  method  by 
which  this  faith  can  be  tested.  To  assert  it  is  itself  an  act  of 
faith.52 

The  central  role  in  the  socialization  process  belongs  to  the 
parents.  What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  mother's  reassuring  the  child 
"Don't  be  afraid,  everything  is  all  right"?  Berger  tells  us  that  the 
mother's  speech  refers  not  only  to  the  immediate  present  but  to  the 
nature  of  reality  itself.  The  parental  role  is  played  out  in  the  con- 
viction that  reassurance  is  "a  reflection,  an  imitation  of  ultimate  reali- 
ty."53 

Drawing  upon  our  empirical  experiences,  both  Berger  and  Novak 
propose  a  faith  posture  which  begins  in  the  natural  but  transcends  that 
order,  giving  in  turn,  added  meaning  or  depth  to  human  life.  The 
human  drive  to  understand  and  to  order  reality  raises  the  question 
about  the  ultimate  intelligibility  and  nature  of  reality  itself.  The 
decision  to  live  a  life  based  on  fidelity  to  understanding  and  order, 
while  it  will  certainly  be  tested  in  the  trials  of  further  experience  and 
questioning,  affirms  that  the  man  of  faith  commits  himself  to  the  task 
of  humanizing  the  world  community  in  accordance  with  his  vision  of 
an  intelligible  and  just  reality,  God. 

As  long  as  reality  continues  to  press  for  an  answer  from  man,  that 
response  which  projects  the  experiences  of  peace,  joy,  reconciliation 
onto  the  universe  itself  inserts  men  into  the  continuing  struggle  to 
shape  both  their  selves  and  their  world  to  accord  with  reality.  There  is 

49  Berger,  Rumor,  p.  71. 
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today,  as  expressed  in  the  work  of  Harvey,  Novak,  and  Berger,  a  new 
confidence  that  our  metaphysical  visions  of  reality,  as  implied  in  our 
natural,  historical,  empirical  world,  gain  a  new  impetus  in  the  faith 
decision.  Faith  visualizes  the  ultimate  nature  of  things  and  teaches 
men  to  trust  that  those  experiences  of  love  and  reconciliation  are  to  be 
acknowledged,  trusted,  and  put  into  effect  in  our  world.  Again  the 
Vatican  Council  II  has  sensed  this  as  it  declares  that  peace  is 
something  more  real  than  man's  efforts  to  project  peace  on  the  world. 

Peace  is  not  merely  the  absence  of  war.  Nor  can  it  be  reduced 
solely  to  the  maintenance  of  a  balance  of  powers  between 
enemies.  Nor  is  it  brought  about  by  dictatorship.  Instead,  it  is 
rightly  and  appropriately  called  "an  enterprise  of  justice"  (Is. 
32:7).  Peace  results  from  that  harmony  built  into  human  socie- 
ty by  its  divine  Founder,  and  actualized  by  men  as  they  thirst 
after  ever  greater  justice.54 

The  Augustinian  dialectic  of  "faith  seeking  understanding"  ap- 
pears, if  our  analysis  is  correct,  to  pulse  through  the  methodologies  of 
contemporary  religious  thought.  These  methods  would  have  us  ex- 
amine our  lives  with  a  view  toward  the  ultimate  implications  of  our 
thinking  and  acting  in  the  world.  The  decision  of  faith  is  to  be  made 
within  our  present  awareness  and  then  faith  opens  up  new  horizons  for 
understanding.  Faith  is  intended  to  point  beyond  the  present  but  not  to 
abstract  from  the  human  situation.  An  authentic,  human  decision  of 
faith  is  not  possible  without  the  prior  existential  challenge  of  reality 
itself  as  indirectly  perceived  within  our  finite  experience.  Augustine's 
dictum,  quoted  by  Berger,55  "No  one,  indeed,  believes  anything,  unless 
he  previously  knows  it  to  be  believable,"  holds  true  today.  Empirical, 
fragmentary  understanding  poses  the  question  final  understanding; 
faith  brings  us  to  trust  in  a  final  understanding. 

Certain  cautions,  however,  are  necessaiy.  There  is,  in  Augustinian 
thought,  a  tendency  toward,  first,  relegating  the  data  of  experience  to 
a  simple  preliminary  status.  Pere  Congar  demonstrates  that,  when  the 
Augustinians  talk  of  philosophy  as  the  "handmaid  of  theology,"  the 
thrust  of  their  meaning  is  that  "the  sciences  exist  only  to  serve  and 
they  may  be  asked  only  for  that.  Certainly  they  arc  not  expected  to  im- 
part any  truth  of  their  own."56  If,  however,  reality  is  one  and 
"everything  is  in  order,"   the  sciences  and   philosophy  have   an   im- 


"The  Church  in  the  Modern  World,"  n.  78. 

Nullus    quippe    credit,    aliquid,    nisi    prius    cogitaverit    esse    credendum.    (De 

Praedestinatione  Sanctorum,  2:5),  quoted  in  Berger.  p.  96. 

Congar,  History,  p.  107.  See  also  p.  106. 
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portant  and  integral  role  in  religious  reflection,  important  because 
these  disciplines  afford  us  insights  and  understanding  about  "the  way 
things  are."'  They  retain  their  integrity,  too,  insofar  as  they  remain  a 
critical  and  questioning  element  in  the  growth  of  man's  understanding 
of  what  it  is  to  be  human.  Theological  visions  cannot  isolate 
themselves  from  the  work  of  (from  among  others)  biologists, 
sociologists,  historians,  and  philosophers  in  their  attempts  to  fathom 
the  identity  of  the  reality  which  makes  man  the  restless  "being  who 
hopes."57 

A  second  dangerous  tendency  in  Augustinian  thought  is  implicit 
in  the  first;  i.e.,  the  tendency  toward  a  dualistic  world  view,  as  ex- 
pressed in  Augustine's  radical  distinction  between  the  changing  and 
the  unchanging,  between  the  world  and  the  Eternal.  The  sciences  of 
biology  and  sociology,  however,  are  teaching  us  to  see  change  as  fun- 
damental to  reality.  What  cannot,  on  a  physical,  biological,  and 
cultural  level,  interact  with  an  environment  through  the  creative  proc- 
esses of  evolution  cannot  remain  in  being.59  As  the  difficulty  of 
separating  the  changing  and  eternal  becomes  more  and  more  evident, 
Christian  theology  can  increasingly  perceive  "that  God  himself  is  at 
the  root  of  change  .  .  .  [that]  we  need  not  fear  change,  we  can  im- 
merse ourselves  in  it  freely  because  we  thereby  participate  in  God 
himself/'60  The  Christian  can  do  so  because  he  interprets  reality  in  the 
light  of  the  one  destiny  which  is  revealed  in  the  Judaeo-Christian 
tradition:  the  affirmation  of  the  living  God  as  the  goal  of  man's 
changing,  evolving  levels  of  understanding.  "Our  hearts  are  restless 
until  they  rest  in  thee." 


The  phrase  of  the  Marxist  philosopher  Ernst  Bloch.  See  Harvey  Cox,  "Ernst 
Bloch  and  the  Pull  of  the  Future"  in  Martin  E.  Marty  and  Dean  G.  Peerman, 
eds.,  New  Theology,  No.  5  (New  York:  MacMillan  Co.,  1968),  pp.  191-203. 
See  Frederick  Copleston,  S.J.,  A  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  2,  Pt.  I,  66-82. 
See  Theodosius  Dobzhansky,  Mankind  Evolving  (New  Haven:  Yale  Universi- 
ty Press,  1965). 

Philip  Hefner,  "The  Churches  and  Evolution."  in  Kyle  Haselden  and  Philip 
Hefner,  eds..  Changing  Man:  The  Threat  and  the  Promise  (New  York: 
Doubleday  Anchor  Books,  1969),  p.  125. 
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(A  condensed  version  of  this  study  was  presented  at  the 
Convention  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America  at  Chicago,  December  27-29,  1967.  It  was 
prepared  in  honor  of  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
Ruben  Dario,  and  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Conference  on  "The  Literature  of  Spanish  America  to 
1900.") 


"Ruben  Dario,  who  from  the  small  country  of  Nicaragua  succeeds  in 
shattering  the  stereotyped  world  of  his  poetizing  contemporaries,  and 
who  becomes  the  founder  of  modern  Hispanic  poetry,  trained  himself 
on  the  songs  and  ballads  of  Heine,  even  though  being  ignorant  of  the 
German  tongue,  he  did  not  become  acquainted  with  them  through  the 
originals,  but  rather  through  French  translations."1  Thus  reads  a  terse 
and  complete  evaluation  of  the  problem  before  us,  the  possible  cross- 
influences  between  Heine  and  Dario;  although  the  above  statement  of- 
fers no  proofs  for  its  conclusion,  it  is  nevertheless  the  only  one,  to  my 
knowledge,  which  ever  proclaimed  this  complete  dependence  of  Dario 
on  the  poetic  works  of  Heine. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  surprising  to  find  Dario  mentioning  Heine 
repeatedly  in  his  works.  This  becomes,  however,  intriguing  and  a  mat- 
ter of  concern,  when  we  find  that  some  of  these  references  are  no  more 
than  casual  remarks,  reflecting  Dario's  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  the  German  poet,  rather  than  his  familiarity  with  them.  We 
shall,  however,  find  that  although  he  probably  never  read  a  single  line 
of  Heine's  works   in   the   original,   there   exists   a   bond   of   affinities 

(All  translations,  unless  otherwise  stated,  are  the  author's.) 
1  "Ruben  Dario,  der  von  dem  kleinen  Nikaragua  aus  die  Schablonenwelt  seiner 
dichtenden  Zeitgenossen  zerbricht,  die  moderne  hispanische  Dichtung  be- 
griindet,  hat  sich  an  Heine  geschult,  an  dessen  Liedern  und  Balladen,  wenn- 
gleich  er  sie,  des  Deutschen  unkundig,  nicht  im  Original,  sondern  durch 
franzosische  Ubersetzungen  kennenlernte." 
Albert  Theile  in:  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  Jan.  22,  1957,  No.  188  Blatt  2. 
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between  the  two  poets,  finding  expression  in  Dario's  confession  of  pro- 
found admiration  for  Heine.2 

Dario's  report  on  his  visit  to  Paul  Groussac,  an  occasion  where  he 
claimed  having  felt  the  same  emotion  experienced  by  Heine  when  he 
visited  Goethe,  appears  to  be  based  on  Dario's  phantasy,  for  there  are 
no  records  of  this  memorable  meeting  of  the  two  German  poets  beyond 
a  vague  entry  in  Goethe's  diary,  and  a  sarcastic  remark  by  Heine. 
When  that  very  same  description  of  an  important  encounter  is 
repeated  later  on,  this  time  applied  to  the  visit  of  Dario  with  Emilio 
Castelar,  we  realize  that  Dario  has  made  use  of  a  previously 
formulated  image.3  Similarly,  when  he  identifies  his  La  cancion  de  los 
osos  with  Heine's  Atta  Troll,  we  must  assume  that  he  never  really 
read,  and  certainly  did  not  imitate  the  German  epic,  for  the  works 
have  little  in  common  beyond  their  respective  protagonists,  which  are 
bears  in  each  case.  Heine  unmercifully  flagellates  the  German 
philistines,  the  nobility,  and  a  host  of  personal  enemies,  while  creating 
what  he  himself  referred  to  as  "a  Summer  Night's  Dream,  the  last  free 
sylvan  song  of  Romanticism  in  the  political  din  of  patriotic  battles." 
Atta  Troll,  bearer  of  the  image  of  bourgeois  obedience,  breaks  out 
from  his  shackles  for  a  brief  interlude,  yet  is  hunted  down  without 
compassion  by,  and  falls  prey  to,  the  treacherous  rifle  of  a  professional 
hunter.  Not  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  as  Dario  would  have  it,  but  in 
the  Pyrenees  does  the  bear  meet  his  fate.  In  contrast  to  Atta  Troll  in 
Dario's  poem  the  central  image  revolves  around  a  polar  bear,  with 
mystical    allusions    to    the    constellation    "Ursus,"    —   and   yet,    what 

2  Edelberto  Torres:  La  dramatica  vida  de  Ruben  Dario  (Mexico,  1956"),  p. 
279:  "Ruben  ha  leido  a  Nietzsche  y  a  Hegel,  y  a  Kant,  como  tambien  a 
Heine  y  a  Schiller  y  a  Goethe.  .  .  ."  Unfortunately  this  statement  is  not  only 
suspect,  in  view  of  the  unusual  order  in  which  these  names  are  cited,  but  also 
because  no  proof  of  any  kind  for  its  substantiation  is  offered  by  the  author. 
Statements  of  this  type  are  as  plentiful  as  they  are  vague.  Antonio  Oliver 
Belmas  in:  Este  otro  Ruben  Dario  (Barcelona  1960)  p.  186,  states:  "Por  la 
calle  de  los  difuntos,  el  poeta  [e.g.  Dario]  encuentra  a  Nietzsche  y  Heine.  .  .  ." 

3  Ruben  Dario:  Obras  completas,  ed.  M.  Sanmiguel  Raimundez  Ed.  A.  Aguado 
S.A.  (Madrid  1950).  All  future  references  under  Ruben  Dario  apply  to  this 
edition. 

Vol.  IV,  p.  873,  "Los  colores  del  estandarte":    "Le  visite  [a  Paul  Groussac] 

con  la  emocion  de  Heine  delante  de  Goethe.  .  .  ." 

Vol.  I,  Cap.  25,  p.  85:   "Fui  amigo  de  Castelar.  La  primera  vez  que  llegue  a 

casa  del  gran  hombre,  iba  con  la  emocion  que  Heine  sintio  al  llegar  a  la  casa 

de  Goethe.  .   .   ."  This  reference  was  interpolated  by  Antonio  Oliver  Belmas 

(op.  cit.,  p.  147). 

".  .  .  [En  el  salon  de  la  Pardo  Bazan]  conocio  a  Castelar,  el  gran  tribune  Y 

cuando  mas  tarde  le  visito,  Ruben  sintio  la  misma  emocion  que  tuvo  Heine  al 

llegar  a  casa  de  Goethe."  As  an  artistic  invention  we  may  accept  Dario's  own 

words.  This  can  not  be  tolerated,  however,  by  his  biographer,  who  is  changing 

the  poetic  image  to  a  pseudo-historic  fact. 
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similarity  of  purpose  in  both  compositions,  in  which  their  authors 
mockingly  urge  the  bears  to  dance  on,  captives  of  their  own  dances!4 
Heine  implied  in  his  animal  fable  all  the  ideas  he  could  not  in- 
corporate in  his  ideological  prose  for  fear  of  censorship;  the  bears  are 
personifications  of  socio-political  arguments.  In  contrast,  Dario 
created  an  almost  purely  aesthetic  composition  of  beauty  removed 
from  the  realities  of  the  day.  Surely  the  parallel  does  not  extend 
beyond  that  of  the  central  image  of  the  bears.  But  bears  had  been  of 
curious  attraction  to  Dario  ever  since  his  arrival  in  Chile  in  1886.  One 
of  his  first  acquaintances  there  was  with  Enrique  Piheyro,  who 
translated  Heine  into  Spanish,  known  from  1860  under  his  assumed 
pen-name  of  "Atta  Troll."  When  Dario  shortly  thereafter  submitted 
his  prize-winning  entry  to  the  "Certamen  Varela  de  Chile,"  he  used 
the  pseudonym  "Ursus."5 

There  is  one  other  important  reference  to  Heine,  or  so  it  seems.  In 
Prosas  profanas  he  confesses  the  influence  over  him  by  "el  divino 
Heine"  and  mentions  the  "divine  Heinrich  Heine"  several  times.6  It 
would  appear  as  though  Dario  had  elected  the  German  as  his  favorite 
poet,  after  acquainting  himself  thoroughly  with  his  works.  Such  is  not 
the  case,  for  Dario  refers,  just  as  spontaneously,  to  "el  divino 
Wagner,"  "el  divino  Hugo,"  "el  divino  Lamartine,"  "el  divino 
Castelar,"  and  even,  in  most  familiar  terms,  "el  divino  Wolfgang," 
meaning  Goethe.  The  climax  of  misjudgement  occurs,  when  Dario 
states  that  "Heine  was  always  in  'Walhalla,'  "7  an  assertion  which  he 


4  Ruben  Dario:  Vol.  V,  pp.  1138-1143,  "La  Cancion  de  los  osos,"  11.  13-14: 
"Se  leer  en  vuestros  ojos  y  podemos  hablar  sobre  Atta  Troll.  ..."  A 
beautifully  illustrated  printing  of  the  first  edition  of  this  poem  appeared  in 
Mundial  Magazine,  Paris,  Ano  II,  Vol.  IV,  No.  24,  Abril  1913,  pp.  1066- 
1069.  Dario  himself  was  the  director  of  that  journal  at  that  time. 

5  This  was  in  the  year  1887,  the  prize-winning  poem  the  "Canto  a  las  glorias  de 
Chile." 

8  Ruben  Dario:  Vol.  V,  pp.  77 If,  "Prosas  profanas,  Divagacion." 
In  this  poem,  Dario  not  only  mentions  Heine,  ("Y  del  divino  Enrique  Heine 
un   canto  .   .   .")    and  Heinean   concepts,  but  also,   which  is  even  more  im- 
portant   perhaps,    the    Swan    as    symbol    of    the    entire    post    romantic    era, 
culminating  with  Wagner. 

In  Vol.  IV,  pp.  99 If,  "Por  el  Rhin,"  he  writes:  "Y  asi  por  mucho  que 
navegueis  a  la  luz  de  la  luna  y  oigais  la  voz  de  Lorelei,  de  pronto  os  sentireis 
amorosamente  abrasados  .  .  .  ^No  es  cierto,  oh  divino  Heine?  .  .  ."  ('Und 
somit,  wie  weit  ihr  auch  immer  unter  dem  Mondlicht  segeln  werdet  und  die 
Stimme  der  Loreley  hbrt,  werdet  Ihr  Euch  dennoch  plotzlich  von 
Liebesschauern  erfasst  fiihlen.  ...  1st  das  nicht  wahr,  o  gottlicher  Heine?") 

7  Ruben  Dario:  Vol.  I,  p.  465,  "Paris  y  los  escritores  extranjeros."  "Revol- 
viendo  nombres  y  categorias  puede  observarse:  Tourguenieff  estuvo  siempre 
en  la  estepa;  Heine  en  el  Walhalla;  .  .  ."  Compare  also  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  774-779, 
"La  caravana  pasa,  libro  3°,  cap.   IV."  "Pero  la  verdad  es  que  aquel  judio 
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was  to  repeat.  In  fact,  this  seems  to  prove  not  only  Dario's  lack  of  in- 
sight into  the  work  of  Heine,  but  also  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
historic  events.  Certainly  the  sacred  Walhalla  would  not  be  allowed  to 
be  contaminated  by  this  heretic,  this  "mockingbird  in  the  forest  of 
German  bards,"  as  Heine  used  to  refer  to  himself,  this  poet  who,  to 
this  day,  remains  suspect  in  his  fatherland. 

Not  only  was  Walhalla  sacrosanct  to  the  German  Empire,  but 
also  constituted  the  culminating  achievement  of  King  Ludwig  of 
Bavaria,  whom  Heine  never  ceased  to  ridicule,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
appropriate  to  show  how  contemptuous  Heine  was  of  Ludwig  and  his 
Walhalla,  as  just  retribution  for  the  contempt  Germans  showed  for 
Heine : 

"ZeitgedichteXXI:  Verkehrte  Welt" 

Stanza  4 : 

Ein  Affe  lasst  ein  Pantheon  A  monkey  has  a  Pantheon  built 

Erbauen  fur  deutsche  Helden,  For  German  heroes,  assorted, 

Der    Massmann    hat    sich    jungst  And  Massmann  combed  his  hair 

gekammt,  of  late 

Wie  deutsche  Blatter  melden.  As  the  German  Press  reported. 

Heine  unleashes  his  wrath  upon  Ludwig  I  of  Bavaria  not  only  as  a 
ruler  and  as  a  Patron  of  the  arts,  but  also  as  a  poet : 

melodioso  ha  entrado  a  la  eterna  Walhalla  de  la  gloria,  si  no  a  la  con- 
sideracion  oficial  del  imperio  de  Guillermo  II.  .  .  ." 

Ludwig  published  in  1842  an  ostentatious  book  entitled:  Walhallas  Genossen 
geschildert  durch  Konig  Ludwig  I  von  Bay  em,  Grunder  Walhallas.  (The 
Companions  of  Walhalla,  described  by  King  Ludwig  I  of  Bavaria,  founder  of 
Walhalla).  In  it  he  misuses  and  overexerts  the  German  participle-con- 
structions, which  Heine  imitates  here  in  the  typical  lapidary,  asyndetic  forms 
of  syntax.  The  blank  spaces  in  the  German  poem  should  be  completed:  I) 
Wittelsbacher,  II)  koniglichen.  In  the  French  editions  (Poemes  et  legends, 
first  and  second  editions)  these  passages  read  variously:  "un  jour,  le  roi  de 
Baviere  lui  elevera  une  statue  dans  le  pantheon  de  Walhalla,  avec  cette  in- 
scription .  .  ."  ".  .  .  en  style  de  sa  facon  wittelsbachienne  .  .  ."  ".  .  .  dans  le 
style  lapidaire  de  sa  maniere  wittelsbachienne  .  .  ."  "Atta  Troll,  ours  sans- 
culotte, egalitaire  sauvage.  Epoux  estimable  esprit  serieux,  religieuse,  haissant 
la  frivolite."  This  translation  (1855)  was  completed  by  Heine  with  the  help 
of  Gerard  de  Nerval.  Variants:  Elster  Edition  of  Heine's  Works,  Vol.  II,  p. 
537.  Heine's  mockery  does  not  stop  here.  In  Lutecia  I  Kap.  XXXII,  last 
paragraph,  he  writes:  "Ob  Herr  Rothschild  seine  Walhallagenossen  in 
Reimen  oder  im  ungereimten  koniglich  bayrischen  Lapidarstil  feiern  wird,  ist 
mir  unbekannt."  ("Whether  Mr.  Rothschild  will  celebrate  his  Walhalla-Com- 
panions  in  verse  or  in  the  unrhymed,  imperial-Bavarian  lapidary  style  I  do 
not  know.")  Heine  depicts  the  King  in  another  poem  as  a  tottering,  stam- 
mering, hopeless  drunk.  ("Lobgesange  auf  Konig  Ludwig,  Zeitgedichte,  2 
Abt.")  These  remarks  by  Heine  are  unmistakable  legacies  bearing  witness  to 
his  relationship  with  the  King  of  Bavaria  and  the  Founder  of  the  pantheon, 
and  it  is  just  as  patent  that  Dario  had  not  read  them,  or  else  he  could  rot 
possibly  have  said  what  he  did. 
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"Atta  Troll,  Caput  XXIV" 

Stanzas  11  ff: 

Der****i  setzt  ihm  The  ****  dedicated  to  him 

In  Walhalla  einst  ein  Denkmal  In  Walhalla  a  memorial 

Und  darauf,  im****ii  And  on  it,  he  had  inscribed 

Lapidarstil  auch  die  Inschrift:  In  the  ****  lapidary  style: 

'Atta  Troll,  Tendenzbar;  sittlich  "Atta  Troll,  band-wagon-rider 

'Religios;  als  Gatte  briinstig;  Moral,    devout,    as   husband,    ar- 
dent; 

'Durch     Verfuhrtsein    von     dem  Through  philistine  deviations 

Zeitgeist, 

' Waldurspriinglich  Sanskiilotte ;  Sylvan-primitive,  sans-culotte, 

cSehr     schlecht     tanzend,     doch  Poorly  dancing,  bearing  spirit 

Gesinnung 

'Tragend        in        der        zott'gen  Noble  in  his  shaggy  fur. 

Hochbrust; 

'Manchmal    auch    gestunken    ha-  Sometimes  pungent  odor  emitting 

bend ; 

'Kein        Talent,        doch        e  i  n  Void  of  talent,  but  a  character!" 

Charakter! 

What  links  Dario  to  Heine  is  obviously  not  any  literary  influence. 
It  is  their  mutual  love  for  freedom,  for  liberalism,  and  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  mankind  that  transcends  literary  forms  and  political 
borders.  Thus,  Dario  wrote  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Heine :  "Germany  can 
not  appeal  to  us  in  our  openmindedness,  our  generosity  and  our  cos- 
mopolitan feelings.  This  heavy  country,  harsh  and  ingeniously  op- 
pressive, the  fatherland  of  Caesars  of  steel  and  of  enemies  born  of  the 
Latin  glory  and  tradition.  .  .  ."8  Half  of  Heine's  poetry  and  most  of  his 
political  prose  argues  this  very  same  point,  in  which  Dario  exhibits 
such  close  affinity  to  the  spirit  of  Heine.  Dario  recognized  Heine's 
aspirations,  even  if  in  his  opinion,  they  were  a  little  too  radical:  ".  .  . 
What  is  being  prepared  in  the  nebulous  future  ...  is  what  Victor 
Hugo  dreamt  of  too  beautifully,  and  Heine  foresaw  too  red.  .  .  ."9 

When  Dario  resided  in  Paris,  he  became  even  more  acutely  aware 

8  Pedro  Salinas:  La  Poesia  de  Ruben  Dario,  Ensayo  sobre  el  tema  y  los  temas 
del  poeta  (Buenos  Aires,  1948),  ed.  Losada.  p.  36:  [quoting  Dario:]  "No 
puede  ser  simpatica  para  nuestro  espiritu  abierto  y  generoso,  para  nuestro 
sentir  cosmopolita,  ese  pais  pesado,  duro,  ingenuamente  opresor,  patria  de 
cesares  de  hierro  y  de  enemigos  natos  de  la  gloria  y  la  tradicion  latina." 
Salinas  adds:  "Por  ignorancia  del  aleman,  por  prejuicio  politico,  no  se 
revelaron  todas  las  grandezas  del  espiritu  creador  germano.  .  .  ." 

9  Ruben  Dario:  Vol.  Ill,  p.  643,  "La  caravana  pasa,"  cap.  VI:  ".  .  .  Y  lo  que 
se  esta  preparando  en  lo  nebuloso  del  porvenir,  por  obra  del  fermento 
popular  y  de  la  miseria  negra  que  contrasta  con  la  insolencia  de  la  riqueza  ex- 
hibicionista  .  .  .  es  algo  que  sofio  demasiado  hermoso  Hugo,  y  que  previo 
demasiado  rojo  Heine.  .  .  ." 
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of  the  rift  existing  between  France  and  Germany,  the  very  chasm 
Heine  before  him  had  dedicated  his  entire  life  to  bridging.  Heine  in  his 
last  will  and  testament  of  1851  wrote:  "It  was  the  great  task  of  my  life 
to  work  for  a  cordial  and  mutual  understanding  between  France  and 
Germany.  .  .  ."  Dario  phrased  it  this  way:  ".  .  .  Will  there  never  be  a 
younger  nation  which,  in  crushing  the  yoke  of  war,  will  unite  the 
power  of  Beethoven  with  the  songs  that  were  Victor  Hugo?  .  .  ."10 

Ruben  Dario,  adopted  son  of  Paris  like  Heine,  expressed  his  in- 
tellectual heritage  in  the  following  words:  "Among  us  who,  more  than 
anything  else,  are  the  mental  sons  of  France,  among  us  there  are  dar- 
ing descendants  of  the  German  nightingale  who  made  its  nest  in  the 
wig  of  Voltaire,  ■ —  those  who  sing  and  tell  the  truth  to  the  proud 
fatherland  .  .  .  like  Heine,  who  had  been  attacked  and  persecuted  for 
his  brave  and  rough  verses,  who  recognized  in  France  his  intellectual 
mother.  .  .  ."n  This  is  the  clearest  demonstration  of  the  intellectual 
bonds  between  Dario  and  Heine,  the  identity  of  spirit  and  of  poetic 
temperament,  in  spite  of  some  opinions  to  the  contrary.12 

There  is  another  biographical  parallel  to  be  drawn  between  the 
two  poets.  There  is  such  an  affinity  between  them  that  one  is  forced  to 
recognize  in  each  the  molder  of  his  own  destiny  rather  than  the  victim 
of  blind  fate.  Although  we  shall  not  pursue  this  similarity  at  length, 
this  fact  nevertheless  may  account  for  Dario's  profound  understanding 
of  Heine,  to  whom  he  was  probably  first  introduced  through  his  friends 
in  Chile;  later  in  Spain  and  on  his  voyages  again,  he  was  surrounded 
by  young  writers  all  of  whom  had  translated  or  interpreted  Heine  to 
the  Spanish  and  Latin  American  readers.13 

10  Elster  Edition,  Vol.  VII,  p.  520  (Testament  13.  November  1851):  "Es  war 
die  grosse  Aufgabe  meines  Lebens,  an  dem  herzlichen  Einverstandnisse 
zwischen  Deutschland  und  Frankreich  zu  arbeiten  und  die  Ranke  der  Feindc 
der  Demokratie  zu  vereiteln,  welche  die  internationalen  Vorurteile  und 
Animositaten  zu  ihrem  Nutzen  ausbeuten.  .  .  ."  Dario's  expression  as  cited  by 
Antonio  Oliver  Belmas  in:  Este  otro  Ruben  Dario,  op.  cit.,  p.  61:  "<;No  habra 
alguna  raza  mas  joven  que  rompiendo  a  la  guerra  su  yugo,  pueda  unir  el 
poder  de  Beethoven  con  el  canto  que  dio  Victor  Hugo?" 

11  Ruben  Dario:  Vol.  Ill  "La  caravana  pasa,"  Cap.  V,  p.  835:  "Y  hay 
atrevidos  (entre  nosotros,  los  que  somos  mas  que  otra  cosa,  hijos  mentales  de 
Francia)  descendientes  del  'ruiseiior  aleman  que  hizo  su  nido  en  la  peluca  de 
Voltaire'  que  dicen  y  cantan  la  verdad  a  la  orgullosa  patria.  Asi,  Oscar 
Panizza  .  .  .  como  Heine,  que  ha  sido  tan  atacado  y  perseguido  por  sus  versos 
valientes  y  asperos,  y  que  habiendo  reconocido  en  Francia  una  madre  in- 
telectual  la  celebra  y  anuncia  sus  futuras  victorias.  .  .  ." 

u  For  instance:  Pedro  Salinas:  La  poesia  de  Ruben  Dario  (op.  cit.),  p.  15: 
"Pero  lo  que  no  posce  Dario  es  el  don  fatal  de  los  grandes  romanticos,  aquel 
hechizo  misterioso.  .  .  ." 

13  Those  he  did  not  meet  in  person  he  knew  through  their  works,  and  the  list  of 
these  writers  is  indeed  impressive:   Pedro  de  Balmaceda,  Maria  Eugenia  Vaz 
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It  would  appear  that  already  in  Chile,  while  in  touch  with  a  num- 
ber of  these  friends,  Dario  had  definite  plans  for  publishing  a  col- 
lection of  poetry  "in  Heine's  manner,"  and  only  his  lack  of  funds 
prevented  him  from  carrying  out  this  enterprise.14  The  next  collection, 
Abrojos,  1887,  contains  a  number  of  poems  which,  apart  from  the 
general  tenor  of  this  cycle  and  its  formal  structure,  displays  charac- 
teristics generally  associated  only  with  the  poetry  of  Heine.  "Abrojos 
VI"  uses  the  vocabulary  of  Heine  and  the  irony  which  we  associate 
with  him. 


Abrojos  VI 

Puso  el  poeta  en  sus  versos 
todas  las  perlas  del  mar, 
todo  el  oro  de  las  minas, 
todo  el  marf il  oriental ; 
los  diamantes  de  Golconda, 
los  tesoros  de  Bagdad, 
los  joyeles  y  preseas 
de  los  cofres  de  un  Nabab 
Pero  como  no  tenia 
para  hacer  versos  ni  un  pan, 
al  acabar  de  escribirlos, 
murio  de  necesidad. 


The  poet  poured  into  his  verses 
all  of  the  pearls  of  the  sea, 
all  the  gold  of  the  mines, 
all  the  ivory  of  the  Orient; 
the  diamonds  of  Golconda, 
the  treasures  of  Baghdad 
the  gems  and  the  jewels 
from  the  coffers  of  Nabab. 
But  he,  in  rhyming  his  verses, 
lacked  a  single  loaf  of  bread, 
he  wrote  them  to  completion, 
and  died  of  want  and  need. 


Ferreira,  Eduardo  de  la  Barra,  Guillermo  Matta,  Blest  Gana,  Joaquin  Maria 
Bartrina,  Francisco  A.  de  Icaza,  Jose  Marti,  Juan  Valera,  Enrique  Diez 
Canedo,  Julian  del  Casal,  Gaspar  Nunez  de  Arce,  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan, 
Balbino  Davalos,  Calixto  Oyuela,  Ricardo  Palma,  Eugenia  d'Ors,  Fabio 
Fiallo,  Manuel  Pedroso,  Manuel  Reina,  Antonio  and  his  brother  Francisco 
Sellen,  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  Azorin,  Eduardo  Marquina,  Angel  Ganivet, 
Miguel  de  Unamuno,  Ramiro  de  Maeztu,  and  the  Catalonians  Joan  Maragall 
and  Apeles  Mestres.  For  a  detailed  account  and  complete  bibliography  of 
these  poets'  works  in  relation  to  and  about  Heine,  see  my  book:  Heine  im 
spanischen  Sprachgebiet  (Spanische  Forschungen  der  Gorresgesellschaft) 
2:    Reihe,   12.  Band   (Aschendorff)    Minister,  Westf.,   1969). 

Raul  Silva  Castro:  Ruben  Dario  a  los  veinte  anos,  Madrid  1957,  p.  203 
"Confesa  su  influjo  del  "divino  Heine'  en  Prosas  Profanas  .  .  .  pianos  para 
una  edicion  de  poesias  'A  la  manera  de  Heine,'  que  nunca  llevo  a  cabo." 
Julio  Saavedra  Molina:  Obras  escogidas  de  Ruben  Dario,  Santander,  Chile, 
1939,  p.  16:  "Su  poesia  Abrojos,  dado  a  luz  en  1887  y  especialmente  los 
numeros  17,  18,  20,  24  y  30  evocan  a  menudo  el  espiritu  'la  nota  del 
desengafio  mezclado  con  ternura,  a  la  manera  de  Heine.'  " 
Samuel  Ossa  Borne  en:  Revista  Chilena,  Santiago  de  Chile,  t.  I,  1917,  pp.  78- 
79:  "Heine  y  Goethe  estaban  entre  sus  [Dario]  predilectos.  Si  hubiera 
podido  disponer  de  algunos  pesos,  habria  hecho  en  Valparaiso,  durante  los 
dias  de  su  empleo  en  la  Aduana,  una  edicion  de  poesias  titulada  A  la  manera 
de  Heine."  This  reference  was  also  quoted  by  R.  Silva  Castro  (see  above),  p. 
202. 
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Die  Heimkehr  LXIV 

Gaben  mir  Rat  und  gute  Lehren,  They  gave  me  counsel  and  clever 

advice, 

Uberschiitteten  mich  mit  Ehren,  With  honors  they  almost  deluged 

me, 

Sagten,  dass  ich  nur  warten  sollt,  They  urged  me  to  wait  for  a  little 

while, 

Haben  mich  protegieren  gewollt.  They  were  going  to  patronize  me. 

Aber  bei  allem  Protegieren  But  with  all  their  consolation 

Hatt    ich    konnen    vor    Hunger  I  died  almost  of  starvation 

krepieren 

War  nicht  gekommen  ein  braver  Had  not  come  a  man  of  honor 

Mann, 

Wacker  nahm  er  sich  meiner  an.  Taking  up  my  cause  with  valor. 

Braver  Mann!  Er  schafft  mir  zu  A  decent  man!   He  gave  me  to 

essen !  eat ! 

Will    es    ihm    nie    und    nimmer  Never  shall  I  forget  his  deed ! 

vergessen ! 

Schade,  dass  ich  ihn  nicht  kussen  Alas!  I  can  not  kiss  that  man! 

kann! 

Denn  ich  bin  selbst  dieser  brave  For  I  myself  am  that  decent  man. 

Mann. 

Die  Heimkehr  XXXIV 

Und       als      ich       euch       meine  And  when  I  told  you  of  my  pain 

Schmerzen  geklagt,  and  my  hurt, 

Da  habt  ihr  gegahnt  und  nichts  You  yawned  and  uttered  no  single 

gesagt;  word. 

Doch  als  ich  sie  zierlich  in  Verse  But  when  I  turned  them  to  verse, 

gebracht,  for  your  pleasure, 

Da   habt   ihr   mir   grosse   Elogen  You    rose    in    praise    beyond    all 

gemacht.  measure. 

Not  only  is  the  cyclic  arrangement  of  the  poems  in  Abrojos  startling  in 
that  it  follows  exactly  that  of  Heine's  cycle  Heimkehr,  but  like  it,  the 
poet's  mood  moves  from  gay  love  to  sadness  and  disappointment.  In 
the  above  comparison,  merely  one  of  the  characteristic  similarities 
becomes  evident  —  that  of  the  poet  and  the  poet's  realm  no  longer 
being  an  integral  part  of  the  social  structure.  It  is  true  that  Dario 
writes  with  the  typical  detachment  of  the  Parnassian  who  has  already 
retreated  into  the  world  of  aestheticism,  while  Heine,  through  his  bit- 
ter sarcasm,  cries  out  in  despair  against  his  society,  which  no  longer 
supports  his  art.  And  both  poets  raise  their  plaintive  voices  to  criticize 
the  materialistic  orientation  of  their  contemporaries. 

However,  an  isolated  case  of  topical  identity  such  as  this  one  is 
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not  a  sufficiently  firm  foundation  to  establish  a  literary  relationship ;  nor 
should  we  perhaps  draw  any  profound  conclusions  from  the  fact  that  a 
Spanish  translation  of  a  poem  by  Heine  was  published  next  to  one  by 
Dario  in  the  Journal  El  Mundo;  after  all,  this  might  have  been  coin- 
cidence.15 But  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  the  parallels  we  find 
between  Dario  and  Heine,  even  if  we  consider  that  Heine's  works  were 
not  available  to  Dario  in  the  original,  and  only  a  select  few  poems  in 
translation  were  obtainable.  But  thought  and  imagery,  poetic  reality 
and  utterance  often  are  so  similar  that  one  can  select  at  random  and 
cite  yet  another  pair  of  poems,  Dario's  "Lo  fatal"  and  Heine's 
"Ruhelechzend" :  Dario  states:  "There  is  no  greater  pain  than  the 
pain  of  being  alive,"  if  we  must  reduce  the  poem  to  a  skeleton,  while 
Heine  says:  "Though  death  be  good,  it'd  better  be/if  we  should  never 
have  been  born."16  This  is  by  no  means  a  typical  Heine  poem;  Heine 
was  much  too  much  in  love  with  life  to  maintain  thanatotic  thoughts. 
It  was  not  until  the  very  end  of  his  life,  when,  under  excruciating  suf- 
fering, he  yearned  for  death  —  and  yet,  even  then,  he  composed  poems 
of  love  and  life  which  rate  among  the  greatest  of  his  entire  repertory  of 
great  love-poems:  the  verses  "An  die  Mouche."  More  expressive  of 
Heine's  and  Dario's  true  sentiments  are  those  poems  they  wrote  as 
jilted  lovers  and  chivalrous  minstrels;  no  doubt  the  style,  the 
vocabulary  and  the  meters,  the  imagery  and  the  level  of  speech  are 
widely  divergent  in  the  following  compositions  which  nevertheless  ex- 
hibit an  intimate  relationship  of  feeling : 


The   poem   by   Dario   is:    "Para   el   album   de   autografos   de   mi   distinguido 

amigo,  Sr.  Frco,  de  la  Barra:  Existe  en  el  Salon  de  porcelana.  .  .  ." 

The  poem  by  Heine  is:   "Lagrimas:   El  mar  brillaba  con  la  luz  extrafia  .  .  ." 

(=Nachlese,    Romanzen    und    Fabeln    III).    Both    appear    in:    El    Mundo, 

semanario  espafiol,  Vol.  II    (1895),  p.   187. 

The  poems  under  discussion  are: 

R.  Dario:  "Lo  fatal".  en:  Cantos  de  vida  y  esperanza. 

A  Rene  Perez. 

Dichoso  el  arbol  que  es  apenas  sensitivo 

y  mas  la  piedra  dura,  porque  esa  ya  no  siente. 

Pues  no  hay  dolor  mas  grande  que  el  dolor  de  ser  vivo 

ni  mayor  pesadumbre  que  la  vida  consciente. 

Ser,  y  no  saber,  y  ser  sin  rumbo  cierto 

y  el  temor  de  haber  sido,  y  un  futura  terror  .  .  . 

y  el  espanto  seguro  de  estar  manana  muerto 

y  sufrir  por  la  vida  y  por  la  sombra,  y  por 
lo  que  no  conocemos  y  apenas  sospechamos 
y  la  carne  que  tienta  con  sus  frescos  racimos, 
y  la  tumba  que  aguarda  con  sus  funebres  ramos 
y  no  saber,  adonde  vamos 
ni  de  donde  venimos. 
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Abrojos  X 

jOh,  mi  adorado  nina!  O,  my  beloved  darling! 

Te  dire  la  verdad :  I  shall  tell  you  the  truth, 

tus  ojos  me  parecen  Your  eyes,  it  seems,  are  burning, 

brasas  tras  un  cristal ;  With  all  their  fiery  youth, 

tus  rizos,  negro  luto ;  Your  curls  in  black  are  mourning, 

y  tu  boca  sin  par,  Your  mouth,  unique  I  pledge, 

la  ensangrentada  huella,  As  'though  the  blood  were  pour- 
ing 

del  filo  de  un  puhal.  From  a  whetted  dagger's  edge. 

Compare  also:  Abrojos  VLIV  ("Amo  los  palidos  rostros  .  .  .") 

Lyrisches  Intermezzo  XXX 

Die  blauen  Veilchen  der  Augelein  The   violet's    blue    of   your   little 

eyes, 

Die  roten  Rosen  der  Wangelein  The  red  roses  of  your  little  cheeks, 

Die  weissen  Lilien  der  Handchen  The    white    lilies    of    your    little 

klein,  hands, 

Die  bluhen  und  bliihen  noch  im-  They  bloom  and  blossom  without 

merfort,  end, 

Und   nur  das   Herzchen   ist   ver-  And  only  your  heart  is  wilted  and 

dorrt.  dead. 

The  most  poignant  statement  in  our  investigation  we  found  in  the 
testimony  given  by  Alberto  Gerchunoff,  who  says:  "The  rimas  of 
Dario  are  of  Heinean  inspiration.  Ruben  Dario  loved  Heine.  I  spent 

Happy  the  tree,  which  barely  senses, 
more  yet  the  stone,  for  it  no  longer  feels. 
There  is  no  greater  pain  than  that  of  living 
nor  greater  sorrow  than  of  conscious  life. 

To  be,  and  not  to  know,  and  being  without  a  true  course, 

the  fear  of  having  been  before,  and  future  terror  .  .  . 

And  horror  of  the  certainty  of  being  dead  tomorrow, 

to  pine  for  life,  for  shadows,  and  also  for 
what  we  don't  know  and  least  suspect. 
And  the  flesh  that  tempts  us  with  its  thriving  boughs, 
and  the  grave  expecting  us  with  its  funeral  twigs, 
and  not  to  know  whither  we  go, 
nor  whence  we  came. 

The  poem  by  Heine  is  from:  Gedichte  1853-54,  "Ruhelechzend"  stanza  6. 
Heine,  in  his  sarcastic  way,  weaves  flippant  criticisms  with  profound  tragedy 
in  the  first  few  verses  of  this  poem,  which  concludes: 

O  Grab,  du  bist  das  Paradies, 

fiir  pobclscheue,  zarte  Ohren  — 

Der  Tod  ist  gut,  doch  besser  war's, 

die  Mutter  hatt  uns  nie  geboren. 

*   *   * 

You  are,  oh  tomb,  my  Paradise, 
for  ears  in  search  of  peace  forlorn. 
'Though  death  be  good,  it'd  better  be, 
if  we  should  never  have  been  born. 
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long  afternoons  and  long  nights  talking  with  Ruben  Dario  about  the 
great  and  beloved  poet.  .  .  .  We  spent  hour  after  hour  reading  and 
commenting  on  the  Intermezzo.  .  .  ."  And  the  same  occurred  when 
Gerchunoff  visited  Leopoldo  Lugones,  the  intimate  friend  of  Dario  in 
Paris  at  the  time.17  Here  we  have  a  voice  of  authority,  for  Gerchunoff 
knew  both  poets  well:  Dario  from  personal  acquaintance  and  Heine 
through  his  works,  which  he  discussed  in  two  important  lectures  in 
Buenos  Aires18  and  in  which  he  demonstrated  his  familiarity  as  much 
with  Heine  as  with  the  German  language.  But  even  without  relying  on 
the  voice  of  these  critics  it  becomes  obvious  to  the  informed  reader  of 
Abrojos  that  here  indeed  exists  a  surprising  similarity  to  Heine's  In- 
termezzo and  Heimkehr. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  reconcile  what  seems  like  Dario's  anti- 
Semitic  remarks  with  his  liberal,  cosmopolitan  views  and  in  fact  his 
friendship  with  great  men  of  Jewish  origin,  such  as  Leopoldo  Lugones 
and  Alberto  Gerchunoff.  Most  likely,  it  is  only  an  apparent  anti- 
Semitism  he  displays  in  such  works  as  Gerifaltes  de  Israel19  and  other 
prose,  in  which  the  challenge  to  characterize  a  person  or  persons 
triumphed  over  the  restraint  of  his  creative  spirit.  Was  Heine,  we  may 
ask,  not  the  most  severe  flagellant  of  his  co-religionists,  while  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  compassionate  co-sufferer  of  what  he  called  the 
"incurable,  the  great  fraternal  ailment"?20  And  surely  we  can  not 
censure  Dario  too  severely,  when  at  the  same  time  he  proclaims:  "For 
one  single  circumcised  Heine  I  would  give  two  dozen  academicians,  all 
intact."21 


17  Alberto  Gerchunoff:  Enrique  Heine,  el  poeta  de  nuestra  intimidad  (Buenos 
Aires-Madrid,  1927),  ed.  Babel,  pp.  116-117:  "Las  rimas  de  Dario  son  de 
inspiration  heineana.  Ruben  Dario  amaba  a  Heine.  He  pasado  largas  tardes  y 
largas  noches  hablando  con  Ruben  Dario  del  grande  y  amado  poeta  .  .  . 
pasamos  horas  y  horas  leyendo  y  comentando  el  Intermezzo.  .  .  .  Otro  tanto 
me  ocurrio  cuando  visitaba  a  Leopoldo  Lugones." 

18  The  two  addresses  were  delivered  on  July  3,  1926,  and  Nov.  10,  1927.  The 
book  mentioned  under  16  above  is  based  on  these  lectures.  The  thesis  here  ex- 
pressed is  subject  to  further  argumentation. 

19  It  might  prove  fruitful  to  refer  to  the  following  works:  "Gerifaltes  de  Israel" 
in  Vol.  IV,  pp.  85-87. 

"Impresiones  de  salon"  in  Vol.  IV,  p.   1359.  Here  Dario  reverts  to  French: 

".  .   .   archimillionario  yanqui  .  .   .  vieil  Espagnol  marchand  d'eponges  .   .   . 

seria  facil  corregir:    Viejo  judio  espafiol.   .   .   ." 

"Al  sehor  XX,  antisemita"  in:  Vol.  IV,  pp.  629-630. 

This  pseudo-defense  of  the  Jews  is  really  a  justification  for  the  antisemitic 

ideas  of  "sehor  XX." 

20  Viz:  "Das  neue  israelitische  Hospital  zu  Hamburg"  in  Neue  Gedichte 
Zeitgedichte  XI,  and  many  others,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

21  Ruben  Dario:  Vol.  IV,  "Sobre  Israel,"  pp.  530-535:  "Por  un  solo  Heine 
circunciso,  doy  yo  dos  docenas  de  academicos  intactos." 
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It  has  been  said  that  Dario  lacked  all  gifts  of  battle,  —  that  he 
had  no  sense  of  irony.22  It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  prove  the  con- 
trary, but  even  further,  it  seems  he  had  a  sense  of  Heinean  irony. 
Heine's  expression  that  he  was  "a  nightingale  nestled  in  the  wig  of 
Voltaire"  caught  Dario's  fancy  and  was  quoted  repeatedly  throughout 
his  works;23  and  is  it  not  a  typically  Heinean  thought  Dario  expresses 
about  his  friend  Pedro  Balmaceda?  "He  did  me  the  honor  not  to  con- 
fuse the  verses  of  my  soul  with  so  many  wretched  outbursts  and  stupid 
blasphemies,  which  flourish  around  here  like  weeds  in  the  garden  of 
literature,  and  which  aspire  to  the  same  flower-vase  as  the  forget-me- 
nots  and  thorny  roses  of  Heine,  or  the  wilting  lilies  and  bluebells  of 
Gustavo  Becquer."24 

As  we  mentioned,  their  biographies  show  surprising  parallels 
between  Dario's  and  Heine's  lives.  The  youthful  Heine  had  said:  "I 
am  not  a  German,  I  hate  everything  German.  I  am  Persian,  Hafiz  is 
my  brother."  And  Heine  wrote  many  poems  and  many  letters  to  prove 
this;  in  fact,  the  consistent  metaphors  in  the  poetry  of  Heine  are  the 
nightingale  and  the  rose,  taken  directly  from  the  imagery  of  Persian 
poetry.  Compare  Heine,  the  baptized  Jew,  the  mocking  German  who 
exiled  himself  to  Paris  where  he  died  an  almost  forgotten  figure,  and 
Dario,  half  Indian,  with  a  Jewish  first  and  a  Persian  family  name,25 

22  J.  M.  Vargas  Vila,  the  unreliable  biographer  of  Ruben  Dario  in  his  book 
Ruben  Dario  (Madrid,  1917),  ed.  Sanz  Calleja,  writes,  on  p.  50:  "Defendia 
a  sus  amigos  y  no  hablaba  mal  de  nadie,  ni  aun  de  aquellos  que  le  habian 
hecho  mayor  mal  ...  el  don  de  la  ironia  le  habia  sido  negado  por  la  na- 
turaleza,  como  todos  los  dones  de  combate.  .  .  ." 

23  The  first  time  this  appears  is:  Ruben  Dario,  Vol.  I,  p.  475,  "Luis  Bonafoux. 
—  Bombos  y  palos.  Letras."  Here  Dario  states:  "Las  cronicas  de  Bonafoux 
serian  asi  sonetos,  rondeles,  letrillas  sin  rimas:  aladas,  picantes,  ligeras, 
'pesadas',  con  su  poco  de  miel,  con  su  poco  de  amargura,  tal  como  hubiera 
podido  complacer  a  cierto  ruisefior  aleman  que  anido  en  la  peluca  de  Voltaire 
segun  confesion  propia,  y  a  quien  tambien  se  puede  colocar  entre  los 
'periodistos'.  .  .  ."  Subsequent  references  too  numerous  to  mention;  see  also 
footnote  11   (above). 

24  Ruben  Dario,  Vol.  II,  p.  157,  "Historia  de  mis  'abrojos'  ":  "Me  hizo  [Pedro 
Balmaceda]  el  bien  de  no  confundir  mis  versos  de  mi  alma  con  tantos  ar- 
ranques  que  jumbrosos  o  blasfemias  estupidas  que  por  ahi  han  florecido  como 
yerbas  malas,  que  pretenden,  en  el  jardin  de  las  letras,  el  mismo  jarron  que 
los  vergissmeinicht  (no-me-olvides)  y  rosas  espinosas  de  Heine,  y  los  desfalle- 
cientes  lirios  y  campanillas  azules  de  Gustavo  Becquer." 

In  his  letter  of  January  22,  1888,  he  writes  to  Pedro  Balmaceda:  "Tengo 
conmigo  Heine,  Saint  Victor,  Tolstoi,  Goncourt  y  otros  mas.  jMira  que  corte! 
Ni  Luis  XV." 

25  It  is  well  established  that  Ruben  Dario  was  baptized  on  March  3,  1867,  Felix 
Ruben,  having  been  born  on  January  18th  of  that  same  year.  The  "dialectic" 
of  his  name  seems  to  have  been  established  first  by  Alberto  Mendioroz  in: 
Nosotros,  Aho  10,  t.  21,  (1916),  p.  293  and  was  subsequently  quoted  by  An- 
tonio Oliver  Belmas:  Este  otro  Ruben  Dario  (op.  cit),  p.  298,  without  giving 
credit  to  Alberto  Mendioroz. 
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Nicaraguan  by  birth,  Spanish  and  French  by  choice.  The  framework 
of  their  respective  lives  resembles  each  other's  closely,  from  their  first 
reading  of  the  Quijote26  to  the  Oriental  fairy-tales  told  by  their  uncles, 
both  of  whom  were  eccentrics,  yet  influential  figures  in  their  lives.  A 
surprising  parallel  exists  in  their  respective  choice  of  adolescent 
sweethearts,  and  later  in  that  of  their  mates.  Heine  married  an  il- 
literate Parisian  shoe-sales  clerk;  Dario  chose  the  daughter  of  a 
gardener.  Heine  never  had  any  children,  Dario  also  died  childless,  his 
only  son  having  died  at  an  early  age.  Both  Dario  and  Heine  were 
equally  at  home  in  France  as  in  their  native  land,  both  torn  by  inner 
conflicts,  the  mystification  of  life  itself,  which  is  expressed  in  closely 
resembling  imagery : 

Dario :  "Poema  del  otono" 

Yo  no  se  en  que  dulce  horizonte  I     know     not     in     which     sweet 

horizon, 
Nunca  he  podido  separar,  That  I  never  discerned  the  view, 

A  cristo  en  su  cruz  en  el  monte  Was  it  Christ  on  his  cross  on  the 

mountain, 
Y  a  mi  Venus  sob  re  la  mar.  Or  my  Venus  o'er  the  sea  that 

was  true. 

Heine:     "Fragen"     {Nordsee,    2.    Zyklus,  VII) 

Es  murmeln  die  Wogen  ihr  ew'ges      (La      onda      gime      su      eterno 

Gemurmel,  murmurio ; 

Es  weht  der  Wind,  es  fliehen  die      Silba    el    viento,    la    nube    cruza 

Wolken.  presta; 

Es  blinken  die  Sterne,  gleichgiiltig      El  cielo  brilla  indiferente,  frio  .  .  . 

und  kalt  Y  un  loco  esta  aguardando  una 

Und      ein      Narr      wartet      auf  respuesta. 

Antwort.  "Preguntas,"  transl.  F.  Sellen  in: 

Ecos  del  Rhin,  1881,  p.  72,  last 
stanza.) 


Ruben  Dario,  Vol.  I,  p.  24  "Autobigrafia,  1912,"  He  writes:  "en  un  viejo 
armario  encontre  los  primeros  libros  que  leyera.  Eran  un  Quijote,  las  obras  de 
Moratin,  las  Mil  y  Una  noches.  .  .  ."  Heine,  in  the  "Introduction  to  'Don 
Quijote,'  "  wrote :  "The  life  and  deeds  of  the  ingenious  nobleman  don  Quijote 
from  La  Mancha,  described  by  Miguel  de  Cervantes,  was  the  first  book  I  read 
after  having  reached  a  youthful  age  of  understanding,  and  having  more  or 
less  mastered  the  system  of  spelling.  .  .  ."  Innumerable  references  to  this  work 
appear  throughout  Heine's  writing,  the  most  frequent  and  favorite  quotation 
being:  "I  am  the  knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance."  And  finally,  Heine 
wrote  an  introduction  to  a  German  edition  of  the  Quijote,  part  of  which  is 
a  verbatim  reprint  of  a  previous  article,  in  which  he  confessed  his  preference 
of  the  Quijote  over  every  other  literary  work. 

For  biographical  data  on  Dario,  compare:  Ruben  Dario:  Vol.  I,  pp.  35  ff 
and:  Antonio  Oliver  Belmas:  Este  otro  Ruben  Dario  (op.  cit.). 
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Not  only  does  the  similarity  of  the  poets'  confusion  and  bewilder- 
ment, of  the  questions  they  ask  and  the  negative  replies  they  obtain, 
and  not  only  does  the  exterior  situation  of  this  image  —  the  sky  and 
the  sea  as  representative  opposites  —  show  their  kinship  of  tem- 
perament, but  also  the  metric  form  and  internal  rhythms  link  Dario's 
poem  with  Heine. 

For  not  only  is  the  poem  in  the  typical  rhythm  of  Heine's  North- 
Sea  poems,  but  the  opening  phrase  (a  sigh-like  and  emphatic  pro- 
nomial  identification  through  its  position)  resembles  more  than  in  a 
remote  and  speculative  way  the  famous  song  by  Heine:  "Ich  weiss 
nicht,  was  soil  es  bedeuten,"  generally  known  as  the  "Loreley,"  whose 
meter  and  rhyming  scheme  it  duplicates. 

Dario  refers  to  another  famous  poem  by  Heine  of  similar  topos, 
"The  Sphinx."  In  so  doing,  he  demonstrates  his  ignorance  of  the 
German  language  and  proves  that  he  had  read  but  isolated  transla- 
tions of  Heine's  poetry.27  In  fact,  this  allusion  refers  to  a  translation 
which  contains  only  a  handful  of  Heinean  verses.  In  all  his  works, 
Dario  mentions  only  two  other  poems  by  Heine.  The  one  is  Perez 
Bonalde's  translation  of  the  Lyrisches  Intermezzo  I,  2nd  stanza,  which 
Dario  used  as  a  motto  for  his  "Cronicas  y  Leyendas.  .  .  ." 

Veneno  brotan  mis  cantos  My  songs  are  poisoned,  say  you — 

<;  que  de  extraiio,  que  de  nuevo,  How      should      they     wholesome 

si  en  el  alma  sierpes  llevo,  prove, 

y  ademas  te  llevo  a  ti?  When    my    heart    is    full   of   ser- 

(Obras,  Vol.  V,  p.  250)  pents— 

And  of  thee,  my  Lilith-love, 
tr.  M.  M.  Bozman 
The  Poetry  and  Prose  of 
Heinrich  Heine 
Ed.  Frederic  Ewen 
New  York  1948 

(I  quote  from  the  Citadel  Press 
Edition,  1959,  paperback),  pp. 
77-78. 


Ruben  Dario:  Vol.  I,  "Feuillet,  dramaturgo" ;  Cap.  Ill,  p.  717:  "jCuan  bien 
recuerda  un  critico  ya  citado  [=Paul  Groussac]  la  schbne  Sphinx  dc  Enrique 
Heine! 

i  El  Liebe!  Si,  el  Liebe  que  se  revuelve  y  precipita  y  lanza  y  produce  tormen- 
tosos  martirios;  ni  el  minne  suave  y  apacible  que  gusta  de  encender  las  almas 
en  las  hogueras  ideales.  .  .  ."  First  of  all,  neither  "Liebe"  nor  "Minne  "  are 
masculine  and  can  not  possibly  be  referred  to  as  such.  What  Dario  has  in 
mind  of  course  is  the  Spanish  translation  of  "el  amor."  The  title  "La  esfinge" 
was  given  by  both  Augusto  Ferran  and  Manuel  Florcs  to  their  respective 
translations  of  Heine's  Junge  Leiden,  "Prelude  to  the  3rd  edition."  These 
poems  were  published  in  1863,  1881  and   1907  respectively  and  do  not  form 
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In  view  of  the  rather  artificial  translations  it  might  be  well  to  look  at 
the  original  before  attempting  a  comparative  analysis : 

Vergiftet  sind  meine  Lieder; 

Wie  konnt  es  anders  sein? 

Ich      trage      im      Herzen      viel 

Schlangen 

Und  dich,  Geliebte  mein. 

The  translation  by  Perez  Bonalde  is  by  no  means  the  best  of  the 
seventeen  different  ones  of  this  poem  I  found,  reprinted  on  several 
dozen  occasions.  It  was,  however,  probably  the  one  most  readily  ac- 
cessible to  Dario. 

The  other  poem  is  Angelique  IX,  of  which  Dario  quotes  the  3rd 
stanza  only  in:  Vol.  II,  p.  413,  "Los  raros:  Eduardo  Dubus":  "Los 
violines  tambien  se  callan,  los  violines  que  tocaban  tan  vigorosamente 
para  la  danza  de  las  pasiones;  los  violines  se  callan  tambien.  Estas 
palabras  de  la  Angelica  de  Heine,  escuchais  al  entrar  al  parque 
solitario  en  donde  la  fiesta  tuvo  sus  luces  y  sus  cantos."28 

Dario  seems  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  Heine's  prose 
and  frequently  refers  to  it,  or  adapts  Heinean  quips  for  his  own 
purposes :  thus  he  commends  a  bishop  to  the  same  hell  of  which  Heine 
had  cautioned  the  King  of  Prussia: 

jOh  rey!  No  te  quiero  mal  O  king!  I  wish  you  very  well 

mas  quiero  darte  un  consejo.  And  here's  the  advice  I  give: 

Bueno  es,  y  noble,  y  muy  digno  Pay    your    respects    to    the    poets 

who've  died, 


part  of  any  major  cycle  or  anthology.  Had  Dario  read  such  a  collection,  he 

would  not  have  referred  to  the  poem  by  the  title  he  did. 

Dario  also  published  a  critical  appraisal  of  Goethe's  Faust  II  in:   Revista  de 

Artes  y  Letras,  Santiago  de  Chile,  t.XII,  No.  94   (15,  June   1888,  pp.  442- 

451).  Alas,  it  is  a  translation  from  the  Italian,  a  critical  essay  by  Augusto 

Casari  which  Dario  presents  with  the  most  unusual  spelling  of  the  German 

poet's  name:    "Goethe"    (consistently  so),   and   "Wolfgang"   on  one,  —  the 

only  — ■  occasion! 

In  spite  of  his  later  trips  to  and  through  Germany,  it  seems  doubtful  that 

Dario  spoke  a  single  word  of  German,  or  was  able  to  read  it. 

"The  violins  also  remain  quiet 

the  violins  which  played  so  vigorously 

for  the  dance  of  the  passions; 

the  violins  also  remain  quiet. 

(Es  verstummen  auch  die  Geigen, 

Die  zum  Tanze  machtig  spielten, 

Zu  dem  Tanz  der  Leidenschaft; 

Auch  die  Geigen,  sie  verstummen.) 

These  words  from  the  [poem]  Angelique  you  will  hear  when  you  enter  the 

solitary  park,  where  the  feast  had  its  lustre  and  its  songs." 
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que  honres  los  poetas  muertos.  But  spare  the  ones  who  live ! 

j  Guarte,  rey  de  Prusia,  guarte !  Have  you  not  heard  of  Dante's 

Hell, 
j  Guarte!  No  te  condenemos,  The  tercets  that  flamed  from  his 

pen? 
los  poetas  de  Alemania  He    whom    the    poet    imprisons 

there 
del  Dante  al  rimado  infierno.  Can  never  go  free  again  — 

tr.  Aaron  Kramer 

The  Poetry  and  Prose  of  Heinrich 

Heine 
Ed.  Frederic  Ewen 
New  York  1948 
(I  quote  from  the  Citadel  Press 

Edition,   1959,  paperback)    pp. 

239-240. 
Heine :          Deutschland,         Cap. 

XXVII    Stanzas    14-15    tr.    R. 

Palma.29 

On  another  occasion,  in  paraphrasing  Heine,  Dario  wrote:  "All 
of  Europe  is  undermined  by  socialist  cavities.  Anarchism  shows  its  face 
everywhere.  Heine  wrote  some  time  ago,  'Germany  is  threatened  by  a 
social  revolution  in  which  the  bloody  tragedy  of  1793  will  look  like  an 
innocent  idyll.'  "30  Misquoting  himself,  but  doing  justice  to  the 
original  by  Heine,  Dario  later  repeats  this  comparison,  in  which  "the 
French  Revolution  will  look  like  a  sweet  idyll."31  What  Heine  in  effect 
did  say,  was:  "A  drama  will  be  performed  in  Germany,  compared  to 
which  the  French  Revolution  will  appear  like  a  harmless  idyll."   (In: 


29  Ruben  Dario:  Vol.  II,  p.  99:  "La  Mercurial  dc  Montalvo.  .  .  ."  ".  .  .  El 
senor  de  Ordonez  provoco  la  colera  del  cosmopolita ;  quedo  en  su  silla,  silla 
episcopal;  pero  cayo  al  infierno,  a  aquel  infierno  que  Heine  sefialo  al  cuidado 
del  rey  de  Prusia.  .  .  ."  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  only  one  translation  was 
available  to  Dario  at  the  time  he  wrote  these  lines:  that  of  Ricardo  Palma  in: 
Enrique  Heine,  Traduccioncs  por  Ricardo  Palma  (Lima,  1886),  p.  15,  re- 
printed in:  Ricardo  Palma,  Poesias  completas  (1911).  Palma's  translation 
of  this  poem  had  appeared  originally  in  El  Nacional  de  Lima,  Oct.  1867, 
No.  594,  under  the  title  of:    "Al  rey  de  Prusia." 

The  much  better  translation  by  Diez  Canedo  did  not  appear  until  1918. 

30  Ruben  Dario:    Vol.   IV,   "Dinamita,"  p.   644: 

"Toda  europa  esta  minada  por  las  caries  socialistas.  El  anarquismo  asoma  su 
faz  por  todas  partes.  'Alemania,'  escribio  una  vez  Heine,  'esta  amenazada  de 
una  revolucion  social,  cerca  de  la  cual  la  sangrienta  tragedia  de  1793  sera  un 
inocente  idilio'.  .  .  ." 

31  Ruben  Dario:  Vol.  Ill,  "Reflexiones  del  afio  nuevo  parisiense,"  p.  495:  "Esto 
no  se  acabara  sino  con  un  enorme  movimiento  que  presentia  Heine,  'ante  el 
cual  la  Revolucion  francesa  sera  un  dulce  idilio',  si  mal  no  recuerdo." 
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Zur  Geschichte  der  Religion  und  Philosophie  in  Deutschland  II  [Der 
Salon],  Elster  1887,  Vol.  IV,  p.  294). 

In  a  different  context,  Dario  adapted  for  his  own  purposes  a 
passage  from  Heine's  The  Gods  in  Exile:  "For  a  long  time  now  it  has 
been  said  here,  that  we,  the  Gods,  have  left.  What  a  lie!  It  is  true  that 
Christ  made  us  suffer  a  great  fiasco.  The  Jew  Henry  Heine  who  knew 
us  well,  narrated  to  us  our  own  defeat.  .  .  ."32 

And  on  yet  another  occasion,  Dario  refers  to  Heine's  criticism  of 
Shakespeare-translations  into  German,  thus  pointing  to  several  prose 
works  by  Heine  which  he  might  have  read.33  In  fact,  he  had  his  very 
own  convictions  about  translations,  which  he  stated  thus:  "One  can 
barely  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  soul  of  a  foreign  poem  in  prose.  In  verse 
it  is  a  useless  undertaking,  unless  the  translator  be  a  poet  himself,  and 
of  high  calibre,  and  be  called  Llorente,  Diez-Canedo,  Leopoldo  Diaz 
Valencia  or  Pichardo.  What  the  reader  will  obtain,  will  be  a  poem  by 
Pichardo,  by  Leopoldo  Diaz,  by  Valencia  or  Llorente  or  Diez-Canedo, 
not  of  Verlaine,  of  Poe,  Mallarme  or  Goethe.  .  .  ,"34  It  is  consistent 
with  this  view  that  Dario  quotes  from  Theodore  de  Banville,  who 
wrote:  "The  man  of  genius,  who  must  know  everything,  must  know, 
.  .  .  that  no  foreigner  will  ever  write  one  line  in  French  that  makes 
sense.  You  won't  get  any  girls  like  us,'  is  what  the  French  Muse  says  to 
whoever  is  not  from  this  country,  and  when  she  said  that,  standing 
arms  a-kimbo,  Henry  Heine,  who  was  clever,  heard  it  well."35  And 
often  Dario's  opinions  of  translators  and  their  translations  were  not 
very  flattering;  when  Francisco  and  his  brother  Antonio  Sellen  were  in 
New  York,  translating  Heine,  Dario  wrote  that  they  had  gone  there  to 
"make  up  almanacs  for  a  pill-and-drug  manufacturer,"  a  criticism  he 


Ruben  Dario:  Vol.  IV  "En  la  batalla  de  las  flores,"  p.  638:  Dario  summar- 
izes the  general  idea  of  the  banishment  of  the  Greek  Gods  in  our,  essentially 
Christian,  society  as  Heine  visualized  it. 

Ruben  Dario:  Vol.  IV,  "La  vida  literaria  II,"  p.  763:  "Segiin  Heine, 
Shakespeare  traducido  por  Schlegel  y  Shakespeare  traducido  por  Vosz  son 
completamente  distintos.  El  uno  tiene  la  flojedad  de  la  crema;  el  otro  rompe 
los  dientes  al  pronunciarlo."  The  Heinean  criticism  to  which  Dario  alludes 
could  have  come  from  his  reading  of  Shakespeares  Mddchen  und  Frauen  or 
Geschichte  der  Religion  und  Philosophie. 
Ruben  Dario:    Vol.   I,   "Manuel  S.   Pichardo,"   p.   614: 

"Apenas  en  prosa  se  puede  dar  a  entrever  el  alma  de  una  poesia  extranjera. 
En  verso  es  inutil,  asi  sea  el  traductor  otro  poeta  y  sea  hombre  de  arte  y  de 
gusto,  llamese  Llorente,  Diez-Canedo,  Leopoldo  Diaz  Valencia  o  Pichardo. 
Lo  que  el  lector  obtendra.  sera  una  poesia  de  Pichardo,  de  Leopoldo  Diaz, 
de  Valencia,  o  de  Llorente,  o  de  Diez-Canedo,  no  de  Verlaine,  de  Poe,  de 
Mallarme  o  de  Goethe.  .  .  ." 

Ruben  Dario:  Vol.  II,  p.  389:  "Los  raros:  Augusto  de  Armas,"  Dario  quotes 
Theodore  de  Banville,  who  wrote    (about  Wagner):    "Le  vrai,  le  seul,   l'ir- 
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probably  appropriated  from  Juan  Valera,36  who  had  his  own  formula 
for  evaluating  Dario:  1/50  diluted  part  of  Becquer,  and  in  Becquer  a 
slight  dilution  of  Heine.37 

As  to  Dario's  own  views  on  Heine,  we  find  him  stating:  "There 
are  certain  books  which  one  can  not  read  without  inebriating  wines: 
cognac  for  Poe,  for  Musset,  absinthe.  For  Becquer,  port-wine,  for 
Heine  ...  I  do  not  find  an  appropriate  liquor,  lest  it  be  the  nectar  of 
the  Gods."38  And  in  the  same  vein  he  praises  Heine  together  with  Pin- 
dar, Lukian  Samosata,  the  Arcipreste  de  Hita,  and  Villon,  as  forever 
being  contemporary  writers  in  their  superior  artistic  sphere.39  In 
characterizing  these  poets,  on  which  Dario  had  relied  so  heavily,  he 
says:  "All  the  Becquers  and  Heines  of  yesteryear,  these  embittered 
swans,  who  pine  to  death  for  love.  .  .  ."40  Here  Dario  clearly  shows  his 

remissible  defaut  de  son  armure  c'est  qu'il  a  fait  de  vers  francais.  L'homme  de 
genie,  qui  doit  tout  savoir,  doit  savoir,  entre  autres  choses,  que  nul  etranger 
ne  fera  jamais  un  vers  francais  qui  ait  le  sens  commun.  On  t'en  fricasse  de 
filles  comme  nous!  Voila  ce  que  dit  la  Muse  franchise  a  quiconque  n'est  pas 
de  ce  pays-ci,  et  lorsqu'elle  disait  cela  en  se  mettant  les  poing  sur  les  handles, 
Henri  Heine,  qui  etait  un  malin,  l'a  bien  entendu." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  Heine  wrote  and  published  many  of  his 
poems  and  his  entire  opus  De  I'Allemagne  in  French  before  editing  them  for 
his  German  readers.  He  was,  in  effect,  fully  accepted,  if  not  "Wholly  ap- 
propriated" by  his  French  readers  as  a  French  poet.  It  should,  however,  also 
be  pointed  out,  that  both  Gerard  de  Nerval  and  Theophile  Gautier  gave  him 
untiring  aid  in  the  preparation  of  the  French  manuscripts. 

36  Ruben  Dario:  Vol.  II:  "Los  raros:  Jose  Marti,"  p.  464:  "El  poeta,  el 
celebrado  traductor  de  Heine  [=Francisco  Sellen]  y  su  hermano  [Antonio 
Sellen],  otro  poeta,  fueron  a  Nueva  York  a  hacer  almanaques  para  las 
pildoras  de  Lamman  y  Kemp,  si  no  mienten  los  decires." 

Juan  Valera,  on  January  8,  1886,  addressed  in  Washington  a  very  important 
letter  to  Marcelino  Menendez  y  Pelayo,  in  which  he  expressed  various  opin- 
ions about  Heine  and  his  translators,  and  which  in  part  reads:  "Este 
acaudalado  boticario  [e.g.  Perez  Bonalde]  ha  costeado  la  edicion  del  Can- 
cionero  de  Heine,  como  Ud.  comprendera  no  puede  venderse  a  fuerza  de  ser 
la  traduccion  fiel,  al  menos  en  lo  exterior."  This  is,  in  effect,  the  translation 
which  had  been  published  in  1885  in  New  York. 

37  Juan  Valera,  on  Sept.  18,  1892,  to  Menendez  y  Pelayo:  "Como  se  rontrapone 
el  otro  chichito,  cuyos  versos  son  una  decimaquinta  dilucion  de  Becquer  en 
liquida    tonteria!    Y    ya    en    Becquer    habia    algo    de    dilucion    de    Heine." 

38  Ruben  Dario:  Vol.  II:  "Notas:  Regalo  inestimable.  Sobre  Pedro 
Balmaceda,"  p.  236f:  ".  .  .  con  esta  filosofia  llego  a  una  conclusion:  de  que 
hay  ciertos  libros  que  no  sc  pueden  leer  sin  vino  embriagador:  Para  Poe,  el 
aguardiente.  Para  Musset,  el  ajenjo.  Para  Becquer,  el  jerez  de  la  Frontera. 
Para  Heine  ...  no  encuentro  un  vino  apropiado  .  .  .  (sera  el  nectar  de  los 
dioses)." 

39  Ruben  Dario:  Vol.  II:  "Semblanzas  americanas.  Fontaura  Xavier,"  p.  865: 
"En  el  verdadcro  creador  prevalece  la  voluntad  de  eternidad.  Por  esto  es  que 
Luciano  de  Samosata,  Pindaro,  el  Arcipreste  de  Hita,  Villon.  Heine  y  tantos 
otros,  en  el  piano  superior  del  Arte  seran  por  siempre  contemporamov" 

40  Ruben  Dario:  Vol.  II:  "Semblanzas  americanas.  Fabio  Fiallo,"  p.  872:  "Y  al 
oirle  [Fiallo]  yo  pensaba  no  en  nuestros  maestros  del  simbolismo,  en  nuestros 
mauvais  maltres,  Vcrlaine  y  dcmas,  harto  perseguidos  por  los  nuevos;  sino  en 
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concept  of  Heine's  and  Becquer' s  poetry:  it  is  symbolic  to  him  for  the 
dreamlike  visions,  plaintive  lyrics.  They  are  representative  poets  who 
weep  for  those  who  never  cry  .  .  .  and  it  is  in  this  context  that  Arman- 
do Donoso  characterized  Dario:  "Neither  the  little,  rhymed  sighs  after 
the  impression  left  by  reading  Heine,  nor  the  Becquerian  laments,  nor 
the  echos  from  Campoamor  or  Leopoldo  Cano,  which  later  gave  so 
much  difficulty  to  the  critics  when  he  published  his  Abrojos,  provoked 
Dario's  initial  enthusiasm.  .  .  ,"41  These  poets  and  their  period,  the  late 
Romantics,  Dario  often  alludes  to  in  his  symbolism  of  the  swan,  the 
very  swan  of  which  he  later  said,  its  neck  should  be  wrung.  ("Tuercele 
el  cuello  al  cisne  bianco!")42 

Dario's  friend  and  collaborator  in  Chile,  Pedro  Balmaceda  Toro 
[=A.  de  Gilbert]  had  quite  different  opinions  and  views  on  Abrojos, 
published  in  1887.  He  links  it  directly  with  the  works  of  Becquer, 
Musset,  Cano,  Bartrina  and  ultimately  with  Heine,  "the  great  poet, 
the  only  one  who  held  the  heavens  in  his  arms,  the  only  one  who 
caressed  the  Gods.  .  .  ."43  But  one  of  the  most  important  documents  — 

los  Becquer  y  los  Heine  de  antano,  dolorosos  y  amargados,  cisnes  muertos  de 
pena  amorosa." 

Jose  Enrique  Rodo,  in  his  book  H ombres  de  America,  Montalvo;  Bolivar; 
Ruben  Dario;  Ed.  Cervantes  (Barcelona,  19313),  writes  about  Dario:  "Y  si  se 
nos  preguntase  por  el  ser  animado  en  que  deberia  simbolizarse  el  genio 
familiar  de  su  poesia,  seria  necesario  que  citasemos  —  no  el  leon  ni  al  aguila, 
que  obsedian  la  imaginacion  de  Victor  Hugo,  ni  siquiera  al  ruisenor  querido 
de  Heine,  —  sino  al  cisne,  al  ave  wagneriana:  el  bianco  y  delicado  cisne  que 
surge  a  cada  instante  sobre  la  onda  espumosa  de  sus  versos"  (p.  127). 
In  characterizing  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  Dario  writes:  "He  aqui  un  lirico  de 
la  familia  de  Heine,  de  la  familia  de  Verlaine  .  .  .  es  de  los  que  cantan  la 
verdad  de  su  existencia  y  claman  el  secreto  de  su  ilusion,  adornando  su  poesia 
con  flores  de  su  jardin  interior."  Following  he  quotes  don  Juan  Ramon:  "  'Y 
sofiad  conmigo  con  las  visiones  blancas  de  siempre  y  con  los  poetas  muertos: 
Enrique  Heine,  Gustavo  Becquer,  Pablo  Verlaine,  Alfredo  de  Musset;  y 
lloremos  juntos  por  nosotros  y  por  todos  los  que  nunca  lloran.  .  .  .'  " 
Ruben  Dario:    Vol.   Ill,  "La  tristeza  andaluza,"  pp.  895-896,  900. 

41  Armando  Donoso:  "La  juventud  de  Ruben  Dario  in:  Nosotros,  Vol.  31 
(1919),  pp.  443-528;  "Ni  los  tiernos  suspirillos  rimados  tras  la  impresion  de 
la  lectura  de  Heine,  ni  los  becquerianos  lamentos,  ni  los  ecos  de  Campoamor  o 
de  Leopoldo  Cano,  que  mas  tarde  mucho  le  dieron  que  hacer  a  la  critica 
cuando  la  publicacion  de  sus  Abrojos  movia  aun  su  plectro  incipiente.  .  .  ." 

42  This  expression  may  be  a  paraphrase  of  the  "Soneto  del  cisne  y  del  buho"  by 
Enrique  Gonzalez  Martinez,  which  starts:  "Tuercele  el  cuello  al  cisne  de 
enganoso  plumaje  que  da  su  nota  blanca  al  azul  de  la  fuente ;  .  .   ." 

43  Pedro  Balmaceda  Toro's  article  in:  La  Epoca,  Santiago  de  Chile  (20  March 
1887),  reprinted  in  his  book:  Estudios  y  ensayos  literarios,  Santiago  de  Chile 
1889),  pp.  211-220:  [Dario]  es  Becquer,  con  el  cielo  de  Sevilla;  es  un  poco 
de  Musset  con  la  tristeza  aristocratica  del  Faubourg  Saint  Germain;  es 
Leopoldo  Cano,  es  Bartrina,  es  Heine,  el  gran  poeta,  el  linico  que  ha  tenido  el 
cielo  entre  sus  brazos,  el  unico  que  ha  acariciado  a  los  dioses,  que  ha  vivido  en 
el  Olimpo  y  que  ha  sufrido  grandes  contrariedades  a  la  altura  de  su  genio  y 
de  su  desgracia." 
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if  not  the  most  important  one  —  left  to  us  by  Dario  pertaining  to  his 
relationship  to  Heine  is  his  short  essay  about  the  Heine-Memorial  in 
Paris.  "Heine  loved  France,"  wrote  Dario,  "above  all,  Paris.  ...  A 
German  nightingale  ...  it  sang  divinely,  that  nightingale.  Divinely 
and  with  great  suffering.  They  say  that  God  takes  the  eyes  from  his 
songbirds,  so  that  they  should  sing  better."  And  after  enumerating  a 
number  of  misdeeds  committed  by  Heine  —  mostly  his  criticism  of 
Germany  and  Germans  — -  Dario  laments  the  narrow-mindedness  of 
those  Germans  who  disowned  this,  one  of  their  noblest  sons.  "The  suf- 
fering," he  continues,  "of  Prometheus,  Dantesque  suffering.  There  is  in 
him,  at  that  time,  something  of  an  ironic  Job.  .  .  .  He  was  rejected  by 
the  hyperpatriotic  stupidity  in  Berlin,  and  the  licentious  antisemitism 
refused  him  citizenship  in  Vienna.  They  did  not  want  his  statue  in  the 
Austrian  capital  because  he  was  an  Israelite.  .  .  .  But  the  tragic  Em- 
press Isabella  of  Austria  ...  at  that  time  in  her  villa  in  Corfu,  erected 
a  monument  for  him.  ...  So  much  the  worse  for  the  fatherlands  who 
disown  their  illustrious  sons.  All  the  worse  for  the  fatherlands,  when 
their  illustrious  sons  tell  them  so  justly:  'You  shall  not  have  my 
bones.'44  Shortly  after  I  had  written  the  previous  lines,"  concludes 
Ruben  Dario,  "I  attended  the  dedication  of  the  monument  [in 
Montmartre],  a  most  modest  monument.  There  were,  after  all,  no 
gifts  from  millionaires.  So  much  the  better."45 

In  that  same  volume,  p.  216,  Balmaceda  Toro  links  the  poetry  of  Dario  —  at 
least  the  poems  of  Abrojos  ■ —  with  Heine  and  cites,  as  a  typical  example  for 
this  affinity  between  the  two  poets,  one  of  the  lyrics  which  we  quoted  above 
"iOh,  mi  adorada  nina!"   (Abrojos  X). 

Jose  Enrique  Rodo  in  his  book  Hombres  de  America  (op.  cit.),  p.  140  states: 
"Efectivamente:  —  [Abrojos  es]  una  antologia,  aunque  ella  sea  personal,  un 
Cancionero  para  decirlo  a  lo  siglo  XV  y  a  lo  Heine,  es  por  naturaleza  obra  de 
estricta  selection.  .  .  ." 

Luis  Orrego  Luco  in:  "Ruben  Dario,"  La  Libertad  Electoral,  Santiago  de 
Chile  (20  Febr.  1889),  writes  a  long  appraisal  of  Abrojos;  he  seems  to  con- 
stitute the  exception  to  the  rule,  for  he  claims :  "La  vida,  tal  como  se  despren- 
de  de  los  Abrojos  de  Dario,  no  es  la  vida  real,  es  un  mundo  recargado  con  los 
colores  de  las  miserias  y  de  las  tristezas  intimas,  a  los  dolores  ocultos  y 
poderosos.  .  .  ." 

44  Heine,  in  his  last  will  and  testament  of  1851  (Elstcr  Edition,  vol.  VII,  p. 
520),  literally  said:  "I  forbid  that  any  kind  of  eulogy,  in  German  or  in 
French,  be  spoken  at  my  grave.  At  the  same  time  I  express  my  wish  that  my 
compatriots,  no  matter  how  fortunately  the  fate  of  our  fatherland  may  be 
moulded,  refrain  from  transferring  my  ashes  to  Germany;  I  have  always  re- 
sisted lending  my  person  to  political  farces.  .  .  ." 

"Ich  verbiete,  dass  irgend  cine  Rede,  dcutsch  odcr  franzosisch,  an  meinem 
Grabe  gehalten  werde.  Gleichzeitig  spreche  ich  den  Wunsch  aus,  dass  meine 
Landsleute,  wie  gliicklich  sich  auch  die  Geschicke  unserer  Heimat  gestalten 
mogen,  es  vermeiden,  meine  Asche  nach  Deutschland  hinubcrzufiihren ;  ich 
habe  es  nie  geliebt,  meine  Person  zu  politischen  Possenspielen  herzugeben.  .  .  ." 

45  Ruben  Dario:   Vol.  Ill,  "La  caravana  pasa."  Cap.  IV,  pp.  774-779. 
The  entire  elegiac  selection  should  be  consulted. 
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It  is  our  contention  then,  that  Dario  can  not  be  branded  an  im- 
itator of  Heine;  even  to  establish  a  poetic  or  literary  dependence  seems 
less  than  likely  to  us.  But  we  do  seem  to  have  detected  an  affinity  of 
temperament  and  of  orientation,  both  in  the  poetic  and  the  sociologic- 
politic  sphere,  which  Dario  was  only  too  willing  to  acknowledge.  We 
have  also  found  that  Heine's  progressive  ideas,  bordering  on  the  gift  of 
prognostication,  as  well  as  his  literary  techniques,  his  poetic  imagery, 
and  his  prose  formulations  place  him  very  firmly  as  the  wealthy  an- 
cestor of  successive  generations  which  developed  from  the  heritage  he 
bequeathed  to  them.  And  as  Dario  recognized  it,  this  inheritance  can 
not  be  measured  in  material  values,  nor,  it  seems  to  us,  in  isolated 
literary  forms,  images,  topoi,  or  style.  And  thus  it  seems  fruitless  to  at- 
tempt to  retrace  such  purely  literary  characteristics,  without  con- 
sidering Heine's  and  Dario's  philosophies  of  life  —  it  is  in  that  very 
realm  that  we  profess  to  have  detected  a  surprising  affinity. 
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VOLUME  III,  NUMBER  2   (1946) 

The  Payment  of  the  Civil  War  Debt William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Figures  From  Ci-Devant  France  (1626-1789)    Arthur  H.  Wilson 

Scope  of  Heine's  Reading  Based  on  His  Briefwechsel  (Hirth), 

Vols.  II  and  III    Russell  W.  Gilbert 

VOLUME  III,  NUMBER  3   (1947) 

Jacob   Sechler  Coxey,   Native   Pennsylvanian    George   F.   Dunkelberger 

The  Struggle  between  President  Lincoln  and  Congress 

over  Disfranchisement  of  Rebels  (Part  I)    William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

The  G.I.  Rules  Germany   O.  Stanley  Stonesifer,  Jr. 

VOLUME  III,  NUMBER  4   (1948) 

The  Struggle  between  President  Lincoln  and  Congress  over 

Disfranchisement  of  Rebels  (Part  II)    William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Advertisements  and  Announcements  in  the 

Sauer  Almanac    Russell  W.   Gilbert 

Probability  and  Possibility  in  Story  Situation   Arthur  H.  Wilson 

VOLUME  IV,  NUMBER  1    (1949) 

The  Great  Theme  in  Shakespeare    Arthur  H.   Wilson 

Colonial  Architecture  in  New  England    Robert  F.   Meader 

The  Strategic  Retreat  from  Appomattox William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Pennsylvania  German  Wills  in  Fifteen  Counties   Russell  W.  Gilbert 

VOLUME  IV,  NUMBER  2    (1950) 

History  as  an  Avocation   Homer  T.  Rosenberger 

Disfranchisement  in  Florida  during  Radical 

Reconstruction    William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

VOLUME  IV,  NUMBER  3   (1951) 

Oratory  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  at  the 

Versammlinge    Russell    W.    Gilbert 
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Browning's  Theory  of  the  Purpose  of  Art Robert  T.  Howling 

The  Complete  Narrative  of  Joseph  Conrad   Arthur  H.  Wilson 

VOLUME  IV,  NUMBER  4   (1952) 

Varieties  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Penthesilea  als  Abbild  Kleistischen  Wesens   Russell  W.  Gilbert 

The  Influence  of  Hamlet  upon  Chekhov's 

The  Sea   Gull    Arthur  H.   Wilson 

VOLUME  V,  NUMBER  1   (1953) 

Final  Examination    Eugene  T.  Adams 

The  Unpublished  Autobiography  of  Ernst  Max  Adam,  M.D., 

Settler  in  Dunker  Blooming  Grove   Russell  W.  Gilbert 

The  Great  Theme  in  Conrad Arthur  H.  Wilson 

VOLUME  V,  NUMBER  2   (1954) 

Susquehanna's  Aims    Russell  W.   Gilbert 

An  Experiment  in  Case  Method  Teaching Thomas  F.  Armstrong,  Jr. 

In  Defense  of  Contemporary  American  Music    John  R.  Leach 

Marxism  and  the  Soviet  Concept  of  Civilizations Waldemar  Zagars 

VOLUME  V,  NUMBER  3    (1955) 

Progress  and  Problems  in  Pennsylvania  German 

Research      Russell  W.  Gilbert 

Bibliography  of  Published  Writings   (1943-1955)   for  Russell  W.  Gilbert 

The  Categories  of  Modern  British  Poetry   Arthur  H.  Wilson 

Bibliography  of  Published  Writings   (1927-1955)    for  Arthur  H.  Wilson 

Civil   War   Letters   Concerning   Members   of   Company   G,    147th 

Regiment,   Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry    William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Bibliography  of  Published  Writings   (1931-1955)   for  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

VOLUME  V,  NUMBER  4   (1956) 

Metrical  Word-Types  in  the  Latin  Hexameter Jane  F.  Barlow 

The  Beginning  of  Football  at  Susquehanna  University, 

1890-1900   William  S.  Clark 

Religious  Services  in  Pennsylvania  German Russell  W.  Gilbert 

Some  Letters  Reflecting  the  Civil  War  Experiences  of  Company  D, 

76th  Regiment,  Pcnna.  Volunteer  Infantry William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

VOLUME  VI,  NUMBER  1    (1957) 

Let  This  Mind  Be  In  You Edward  P.  Turnbach 

The  Reaction  of  Franklintown,  Ohio,  to  the  Northwestern 

Army,  1812   Lyder  L.  Unstad 

The  Economic  Impact  of  Pennsylvania  upon  the  Nation  .  .  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 
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VOLUME  VI,  NUMBER  2   (1958) 

Centennial  Hymn    Percy   M.   Linebaugh 

On  This  Rock    Wilson  M.   Compton 

Centennial  Ode    John   I.   Woodruff 

Training  is  not  Education William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Susquehanna,  A  Poem    Frederic  Brush 

VOLUME  VI,  NUMBER  3   (1959) 

Worship  in  the  Pennsylvania  German  Dialect  Continues   .  .   Russell  W.  Gilbert 

The  Great  Theme  in  Charles  Dickens Arthur  H.  Wilson 

Vidkun  Quisling,  the  Norwegian  Enigma Lyder  L.  Unstad 

VOLUME  VI,  NUMBER  4   (1960) 

Exploring  the   Corners  and  Joints  on  the 

Pennsylvania  Borders    William  A.   Russ,  Jr. 

Science  Education    Francis  W.  Brown 

Speech  Titles   Russell  W.  Gilbert 

Irenaeus  on  Man  and  the  Structure  of  the  Universe Otto  Reimherr 

The  Russo-German  Non-Aggression  Pact  of  1939 Kenneth  F.  Mailloux 

VOLUME  VII,  NUMBER  1    (1961) 

The  Cominform  Schism    Andrew  J.   Schwartz 

An   Interpretation   of  Shakespeare's   Sonnets    Arthur  H.   Wilson 

VOLUME  VII,  NUMBER  2    (1963) 

Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  as  a  Political  Scientist M.  Susan  Power 

Race  Consciousness  in  Countee  Cullen's  Poetry Beulah  Reimherr 

From  European  Romantic  Liberalism  to  American 

Democratic  Idealism:   The  Evolution  of  the  Political 

Thought  and  Action  of  Carl  Schurz,   1848-1906    Gerald  R.  Gordon 

Tennessee  Williams'  Bohemian  Revision  of  Christianity  .  .  .  Nancy  M.  Tischler 
The  Problem  of  Criseide's  Character Robert  B.  Bechtel 

VOLUME  VII,  NUMBER  3  (1964) 

Puck's  Headless  Bear — Revisited Charles  A.  Rahter 

The  Tragedy  of  Underestimation: 

The  Status  of  Women  in  Othello   Elizabeth  Wiley 

Medicine  and  the  Concept  of  Professionalism Paul  Feng 

Edward  Taylor  and  Emily  Dickinson: 

Voices  and  Visions   Jared  R.  Curtis 

Politics,  Compromise,  and  Principles M.  Susan  Power 
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VOLUME  VII,  NUMBER  4  (1965) 

Orestes  As  an  Existentialist   Gladys  H.  Freed 

The  Worlds  of  Andre  Maurois J.  Kolbert 

Democracy,  Representation,  and  John  Stuart  Mill   M.  Susan  Power 

Volpone  As  A  Possible  Source  for  Melville's 

The   Confidence  Man    Jay   H.  Hartman 

William  Faulkner  and  The  Southern  Negro   Nancy  P.  Tischler 


VOLUME  VII,  NUMBER  5   (1966) 

The  European  Payments  Union  Re-examined    George   Karatzas 

The  Relevance  of  Baudelaire 

to  T.  S.  Eliot's  The  Waste  Land Judith  A.  Beery 


VOLUME  VIII,  NUMBER  1    (1967) 

Giinter  Eich — Lyricist   Claude  R.  Owen 

The  Blacks  to  the  Wall:    The  Condition  of 

the  Africans  in  the  Mandated  Territory  of 

South  West  Africa Robert  L.  Bradford 

Some  Missing  Links  in  the  Tradition  of  Theophrastus Gladys  H.  Freed 

Trends  in  Fertility  in  West  Poland  in  the 

Nineteenth   Century    Bronislaw   S.    Wojtun 

Creativity  and   the  Curriculum    Orren   R.   Wagner 


VOLUME  VIII,  NUMBER  2   (1968) 

Richter's  Pennsylvania  Trilogy   Marvin  J.  LaHood 

The  Coming  of  the  Cold  War:   The  American  Labor 

Movement  and  the  Problem  of  Peace,  1945-1946 Gerald  R.  Gordon 

Goethes  Werther  und  der  Pietismus Lothar  G.  Seeger 

Sparta  Revisited:    A  Consideration  of  Some  Problems 

in  Plato's  Political  Philosophy Otto  Reimherr 

A  Case  Study  of  a  Congressman  and  His  District James  A.  Blessing 


VOLUME  VIII,  NUMBER  3    (1969) 

Public  Opinion  On  the  Political 

Results  of  the  Civil  War William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Lizette  Reese  Revisited    W.  Gordon  Milne 

Drive  That  Man  Away:   The  Theme  of  the  Artist 

in  Society  in  Celtic  Drama,  1890-1950 Jane  L.  McCormick 

Emile  Henriot:   His  Criteria  of  Judgment Nancy  L.  Cairns 

Two  Hypotheses  Concerning  Infant   Mortality 

in  West  Poland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century    Bronislaw  S.  Wojtun 
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VOLUME  VIII,  NUMBER  4   (1970) 

The  Middle  High  German  Epic  Moriz  von  Craon 

and  the  New  Morality   Lothar  G.   Seeger 

A  Terrifying  Equality:   The  Story 

of  the  Vajont  Dam  Disaster Frank  W.   Fletcher 

The  Response  of  Conservative  Presbyterians 

to  the  Great  Awakening  in  the  Middle  Colonies Donald  D.  Housley 

Approaches  to  God  in  Contemporary 

Theology:  An  Augustinian  Emphasis Thomas  F.  Livernois 

Dario  and  Heine    Claude  R.   Owen 
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